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INTERNATIONAL  DRUG  SUPPLY,  CONTROL, 
AND  INTERDICTION 


THURSDAY,  JULY  15,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice, 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2226,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Schumer 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Charles  E.  Schumer,  Don  Edwards, 
David  Mann,  F.  James  Sensenbrenner,  Jr.,  Lamar  S.  Smith,  Steven 
Schiff,  Jim  Ramstad,  and  George  W.  G«kas. 

Also  present:  Andrew  Fois,  counsel;  Gabrielle  Gallegos,  assistant 
counsel;  Rachel  Jacobson,  clerk;  and  Lyle  Nirenberg,  minority 
counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  SCHUMER 

Mr.  Schumer.  OK.  Good  morning,  and  the  hearing  will  come  to. 
order. 

The  Chair  has  received  a  request  to  cover  this  hearing  in  whole 
or  part  by  television  broadcast,  radio  broadcast,  still  photographer, 
or  by  any  similar  methods.  In  accordance  with  committee  rule,  the 
permission  will  be  granted  unless  there  is  objection. 

And  without  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

Today's  hearing  is  the  first  of  several  that  this  committee  will 
hold  examining  issues  in  the  area  of  drugs.  As  you  know,  we  have 
a  significant  part,  clearly  not  all,  of  the  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 
And  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  hold  a  summit  on  drug 
policy  a  few  months  ago  which  had  some  very,  very  interesting  rev- 
elations. 

While,  unanimity  was  not  reached  at  that  summit,  there  was  a 
growing  consensus  in  a  number  of  areas.  And  one  of  them,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  that  we  ought  to  reexamine  our  efforts  at  inter- 
diction, at  what  drugs,  the  effort  to  halt  the  flow  of  drugs  into  this 
country  that  start  where  these  are  grown  out  of  the  country  and 
go  up  to  our  borders. 

That  is  really  what  we  are  examining  today.  In  other  hearings, 
we  will  examine  both  on  supply  side  and  demand  side,  what  is  hap- 
pening within  our  borders,  the  issue  of  controlling  the  supply  of  for- 
eign illegal  drugs  at  and  beyond  our  borders.  We  invest  over  $2.25 
billion  a  year  in  an  effort  to  control  the  flow  of  drugs  into  our  coun- 
try. 
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And,  of  course,  every  day  we  live  with  drug  violence  in  our 
streets  and  casualties  in  our  hospitals  and  drug  lords  at  our  door- 
steps. And  so  there  is  one  question  that  we  all  ask:  Do  our  supply- 
side  efforts  at  or  beyond  our  borders  work?  Are  we  getting  the  bang 
for  the  buck? 

And  I  am  mindfiil  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  different  types 
of  efforts  involved  here.  There  is  eradication;  trying  to  prevent  the 
drugs  from  where  they  are  grown.  There  is  trying  to  break  up  the 
drug  cartels  where  the  DEIA  has  been  very  active  and,  in  fact,  has 
had  some  success  in,  for  instance,  Colombia.  And  then  there  is  the 
policy  of  interdiction  itself,  the  many  patrols  both  by  air,  sea,  and 
land  preventing  the  drugs  from  crossing  the  borders  from  out  of  the 
country  into  the  country  itself. 

I  for  one  feel  that  a  good  amount  of  our  interdiction  dollars  are 
wasted. 

Now,  let  me  just — a  fact  that  just  sticks  in  may  mind  and  doesn't 
go  away,  four-fifths  of  the  illegal  drugs,  including  almost  all  of  the 
cocaine  and  heroin,  come  from  foreign  countries.  And  this  is  the 
fact  that  I  would  leave  with  everybody.  It  takes  only  20  square 
miles  of  poppy  plants,  four  Boeing  747's  full  of  pure  cocaine,  to 
enter  the  U.S.  market  and  supply  it  for  an  entire  year.  That  shows 
you  the  difficulty  of  the  job,  particularly  when  it  is  outside  of  our 
borders. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  eradication — and  eradication  has  worked 
better  with  poppies  than  cocaine — if  it  is  only  20  square  miles,  are 
we  going  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  20  square  miles  from  being 
grown  at  every  place  in  the  world? 

In  terms  of  interdiction,  if  it  is  four  Boeing  747's  or  let's  say  40 
containers  on  ships  or  60  truck  loads,  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
stop  all  of  those  from  coming? 

And  so  now  is  the  time  to  seriously  reassess  whether  the  billions 
of  dollars  we  spend  to  interdict  and  otherwise  control  the  flow  of 
drugs  and  crime  into  this  country  are  doing  m'uch  good.  If  not, 
should  we  continue  to  throw  the  good  money  after  the  bad? 

It  is  my  judgment — and  I  remain  to  be  persuaded,  and  we  will 
have  strong  advocates  of  both  points  of  view — ^that  we  should  direct 
some  of  this  money  to  other  parts  of  the  supply-side  effort,  law  en- 
forcement in  this  country,  breaking  up  of  drug  rings,  out  of  this 
country;  and  to  the  demand  side,  rather  than  spend  the  $1.6  billion 
we  do,  or  all  of  it,  on  the  actual  interdiction  mainly  spent  by  DOD 
and  Coast  Guard. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  held  a  summit  on  this  drug  problem,  on  the 
whole  drug  problem  including  this;  and  there,  the  goal  was  to  bring 
together  people  who,  over  the  years,  have  been  addressing  the 
many  asp>ects  of  this  problem:  domestic  and  foreign,  supply  side, 
demand  side,  law  enforcement  and  treatment  specialists.  And  no 
one  there  suggested  we  completely  abandon  our  efforts  to  control 
the  supply  of  drugs  flooding  our  country  or  that  we  ignore  the 
needs  of  our  southern  neighbors  in  helping  resist  the  waves  of 
drug-related  violence  that  threaten  their  countries. 

But  many  question  the  value  of  continuing  to  invest  large 
amounts  of  our  scarce  resources  into  the  foreign  interdiction  effort, 
particularly  in  the  expensive  radar  and  other  military-type  of  hard- 
ware that  don't  seem  to  be  getting  many  results.  In  fact,  as  I  men- 


tioned,  something  of  a  consensus  emerged  at  a  summit,  which  was 
rather  than  simply  continuing  our  current  strategy,  we  must  find 
better,  cost-effective  ways  to  spend  the  drug  control  dollars.  We 
have  to  examine  every  program,  every  priority  in  which  we  are  in- 
vesting and  see  where  we  should  go. 

So  with  that,  let  me  say  that  I  welcome  this  hearing  as  the  first 
of  a  number  of  hearings  in  the  drug  area.  My  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  suggested  we  have  this  series  of  hear- 
ings, and  I  appreciate  his  concern  and  interest.  And  I  will  ask  him 
to  make  brief  comments. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  as  a  member  of  the 
former  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  believe 
that  the  international  interdiction  phase  has  been  worthwhile. 

In  the  last  several  years,  the  Congress  and  the  two  Republican 
administrations  jointly  have  changed  the  emphasis  from  an  almost 
exclusive  supply-side  reduction  interdiction  and  police  effort  in  the 
United  States  to  one  that  is  balanced  between  supply  interdiction 
as  well  as  treatment  of  addicts  and  education  programs  designed 
to  reduce  the  demand  in  this  country. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  these  two  efforts  has  been  to  use  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  try  to  drive  the  price  of  drugs  on  the 
street  up  so  that  it  is  more  expensive  and  so  that  the  purity  de- 
clines and  as  a  result,  people  who  might  be  interested  in  buying 
drugs  would  be  dissuaded  from  doing  so.  And  I  support  that  type 
of  balanced  program. 

The  real  concern  that  I  have  is  that  if  the  international  interdic- 
tion efforts  are  defunded  or  significantly  crippled,  then,  in  effect, 
what  we  are  going  to  be  doing  is  allowing  more  drugs  into  this 
country.  And  I  believe  that  it  will  be  much  more  expensive  to  try 
to  interdict  them  once  they  are  here  rather  than  to  try  to  stop  them 
at  the  source  or  try  to  stop  them  at  the  border. 

I  think  that  the  cost  of  U.S.  police  activity  is  definitely  more  than 
attempting  to  get  crop  substitution  and  crop  eradication  programs 
in  producing  countries  as  well  as  to  provide  the  sophisticated  radar 
techniques  that  are  used  on  our  southern  border,  particularly  to  try 
to  stop  drugs  that  might  be  in  the  smuggling  route  when  they  ar- 
rive in  the  United  States. 

Recent  reports  noted  encouraging  progress  or  declines  in  illicit 
drug  use  for  most  sectors  of  the  population  of  current  drug  users, 
except  for  hardcore  drug  addicts.  Current  users  of  drugs  have  de- 
creased 50  percent  since  1979.  Since  1988  current  users  of  cocaine 
decreased  45  percent  and  since  1985,  by  80  percent.  Since  1988, 
current  adolescent  users  of  cocaine  decreased  by  76  percent  and  by 
86  percent  since  1985.  Adolescent  drug  use  is  now  at  its  lowest 
level  since  national  data  collection  began  in  1975.  Yet  hardcore 
drug  use  remained  relatively  unchanged  and  thus  represents  an  in- 
creasing percentage  of  overall  drug  abuse. 

In  response  to  those  results,  my  chairman  is  quoted  as^  saying, 
'These  results  confirm  a  need  to  change  our  priorities.  We've  been 
doing  a  lousy  job  of  reaching  and  treating  the  worst  drug  abusers. 
That's  why  I  propose  taking  money  out  of  international  interdic- 
tion, which  has  failed,  and  put  that  money  into  effective  drug  treat- 
ment programs." 


Mr.  ScHUMER.  Couldn't  have  said  it  better  myself. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  am  just  taking  words  out  of  your  mouth. 
Over  the  last  2  years,  interdiction  is  said  to  have  removed  about 
a  third  of  the  total  world  production  of  cocaine.  Between  1989  and 
1990,  in  apparent  contrast  to  statements  by  the  GAO,  the  street 
price  of  cocaine  significantly  increased  and  its  purity  decreased.  Co- 
caine availability  decreased  from  1989  through  1992  with  slight  in- 
creases from  1990  to  1991  and  decreases  in  1992  to  their  lowest 
levels.  There  were  associated  improvements  in  use;  that  is,  de- 
creased usage.  The  same  was  true  with  marijuana  and  the  opposite 
with  heroin,  increased  availabihty  and  increased  use. 

An  aim  of  interdiction  can  be  summsuized  as:  to  decrease  supply 
and  thereby  reduce  availability  and  increase  price  with  a  related 
decrease  in  purity.  There  is  much  disagreement  on  the  efficacy  of 
interdiction.  Even  with  successful  interdiction,  it  may  be  that  there 
is  more  than  enough  supply  of  cocaine  and  heroin  on  American 
streets.  What  we  need  is  a  combined,  comprehensive  approach  of 
interdiction,  prevention,  and  treatment. 

Federal  treatment  spending  has  doubled  over  the  last  4  years. 
President  Bush's  first  budget  contained  a  40-percent  increase  in 
funding  of  drug  control  programs.  And  during  his  administration, 
funding  for  drug  programs  increased  almost  80  percent  to  $11.9  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1993. 

Funding  for  domestic  law  enforcement  increased  90  percent,  for 
international  cooperation  and  interdiction  by  38  percent,  and  for 
demand  reduction  by  99  percent  since  fiscal  year  1989.  Bush  ad- 
ministration initiatives  included  drug  prevention  initiatives  in  pub- 
lic housing,  funding  for  school  systems,  treatment  services,  re- 
search and  the  development  of  treatment  protocols,  and  experi- 
mental programs,  as  well  as  increased  use  of  boot  camps  and  the 
expanded  funding  and  encouraged  use  of  community  policing. 

While  the  chairman  calls  for  a  ch£Lnge  in  priorities  relative  to 
treatment,  this  has  happened  with  Mr.  Clinton  deemphasizing  and 
cutting  treatment  and  prevention  as  compared  to  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. In  fact,  the  whole  war  against  drugs  appears  less  im- 
portant to  the  current  administration.  Recently  when  the  Labor, 
HHS,  and  Education  appropriation  bill  was  passed,  $231  million 
was  cut  from  treatment  and  prevention.  These  cuts  were  made 
with  the  acquiescence  or  at  the  suggestion  of  0MB. 

The  President  was  apparently  unaware  of  the  cuts  and  forcefully 
repeated  his  support  for  treatment  during  the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony for  Lee  Brown  as  drug  czar,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post  on  July  2. 

During  the  campaign,  the  President  pledged  to  fund  treatment 
on  demand. 

Of  the  $231  million  cut  from  the  House-passed  bill,  $131  million 
was  cut  from  the  Department  of  Education  drug-free  schools  pro- 
gram, $33  million  was  cut  from  block  grants  to  States  for  alcohol 
and  drug  treatment  programs,  and  $67  million  was  cut  from  capac- 
ity expansion  programs  aimed  at  directing  treatment  funds  to 
inner-city  areas,  that  is,  addicts  and  hardcore  users. 

The  Post  also  notes  that  the  cuts  could  have  a  crippling  effect  on 
programs  for  cocaine  and  heroin  addicts.  The  newipaper  says  that 
Herb  Kleber,  executive  vice  president  of  the  Center  Tor  Addiction 


and  Substance  Abuse,  who  oversaw  drug  treatment  programs  dur- 
ing the  Bush  administration,  stated,  "This  is  a  shameful  retreat 
from  the  fight  against  drugs,"  and  would  deprive  about  45,000  ad- 
dicts of  treatment  services. 

The  Post  also  quotes  an  0MB  official  as  saying  that,  **While  the 
drug  programs  are  considered  worthy,  they  are  not  as  high  a  prior- 
ity as  Head  Start." 

In  sum,  an  approach  with  solely  treatment  is  unlikely  to  succeed. 
One  witness  will  make  the  following  analogy:  No  one  ever  says  deal 
with  gun  violence  by  only  building  more  hospitals.  Hardcore  ad- 
dicts are  not  very  receptive  to  prevention,  education,  or  treatment, 
especially  when  given  outside  the  criminal  justice  system.  Most 
have  already  been  in  treatment  at  least  once.  The  drug  use  will  not 
decrease  as  long  as  prices  are  low  and  the  drugs  are  readily  avail- 
able. 

A  combined  approach  of  the  education,  prevention,  and  interdic- 
tion seems  warranted,  and  special  notice  must  be  given  to  the  bur- 
geoning abuse  of  heroin. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  just  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner  for  scheduling  these  very  important  hearings.  I 
think  it  is  something  that  our  country  needs  badly,  and  I  want  to 
compliment  you  on  your  summit.  I  watched  it  on  TV,  and  it  was 
helpful. 

I  want  to  apologize.  I  will  have  to  be  in  and  out,  but  I  do  want 
to  attend  these  important  hearings. 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Ramstad. 

Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  too  appreciate  your  efforts  and 
those  of  the  ranking  member  in  holding  this  oversight  hearing  on 
international  drug  supply  and  U.S.  drug  interdiction  policy.  I  hope 
it  will  help  us  focus  on  how  to  better  coordinate  our  international 
interdiction  strategy  among  the  various  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  it  and  represented  here  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  Hazelden  Foundation's  National  Advisory 
Council  and  a  grateful  recovering  alcoholic  myself,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  chemical  dependency  treatment,  I  want  to  join  you  in  call- 
ing for  increased  emphasis  on  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs,  for 
treatment,  and  prevention  programs.  I  applaud  National  Drug  Con- 
trol Policy  Director  Lee  Brown  for  his  outspoken  efforts  to  restore 
the  funds  eliminated  in  the  recent  House-passed  cuts  in  drug  treat- 
ment and  drug  abuse  prevention  programs — ^that  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration officials  had  accepted.  It  was  certainly  refreshing  as 
one  who  said  many  times  that  people  in  Washington  should  act 
more  like  they  are  at  an  AA  meeting  where  people  say  what  they 
mean  and  mean  what  they  say. 

It  was  refreshing  to  hear  Director  Brown  admit  that  he  was,  "not 
in  the  loop"  when  the  administration  agreed  to  the  $131  million  in 
cuts  that  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  referred  to  from  the  drug-free  school 
program  and  the  other  $100  million  in  cuts  from  treatment  pro- 
grams. 


This  action,  of  course,  came  on  the  heels  of  the  administration's 
directive  in  February  slashing  the  staff  of  the  drug  policy  office  by 
four-fifths  mandating  it  be  reduced  to  25  positions. 

And  Director  Brown  also  had  something  to  say  about  that  when 
he  said  in  this  article  from  the  Washington  Post  that,  "Twenty-five 
people  are  simply  not  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  this  of- 
fice." So  I  certainly  applaud  Director  Brown  and  his  honesty,  his 
straightforward  taUc,  and  straight  talk  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
which  certainly  requires  that  kind  of  talk  and  action  as  well. 

But  it  is  no  wonder  that  antidrug  advocates  are  questioning  the 
administration's  commitment  to  continuing  the  antidrug  effort,  es- 
pecially when  the  President  pledged  during  last  year's  campaign  to 
fund  treatment  on  demand. 

Finally,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that  we  have, 
as  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  called  it,  a  complete,  balanced  antidrug 
strategy. 

I  also  want  to  mention  something  else  in  reference  to  the  recent 
cuts  by  the  House.  I  don't  think  many  Members  of  Congress  realize 
that  over  the  last  5  years,  50  percent  of  the  adult  treatment  facili- 
ties in  this  country  for  chemical  dependency  have  been  closed.  And 
more  alarming  is  the  fact  that  over  the  last  3  years,  60  percent  of 
the  adolescent  treatment  centers  for  chemical  dependency  in  the 
country  have  been  closed. 

So  I  think  this  is  an  alarming  trend  and  something  that  we  in 
Congress  need  to  be  aware  of  and  need  to  deal  with  if  we  are  going 
to  realize  any  sort  of  a  comprehensive  or  balanced  approach,  be- 
cause we  do  need  that  balanced  approach.  I  believe  interdiction 
programs  need  to  be  reformed,  not  eliminated.  We  should  not  over- 
look the  achievements  of  United  States  interdiction  policy  including 
the  encouraging  results  in  Colombia,  Bolivia,  and  Mexico. 

I  look  forward  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  today.  And  hope- 
fully they  can  help  us  in  developing  this  balanced  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  illegal  drug  use  in  the  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ramstad.  And  I  think  the  com- 
mittee values  your  experience.  We  hope  to  work  with  you  and  rely 
on  you. 

We  all  want  more  dollars;  we  aren't  going  to  get  as  many  as  we 
want.  So  we  ought  to  get  the  best  bang  for  the  buck.  I  was  men- 
tioning to  Mr,  Sensenbrenner  that  eradication  seemed  to  have  some 
good  success  in  certain  countries,  and  I  tend  to  agree  with  that.  My 
focus  is  going  to  be  on  the  actual  interdiction  crossing  the  borders, 
the  DOD  and  Coast  Guard  activities,  $1.1  billion.  And  we  don't 
seem  to  get  much  bang  for  the  buck  on  those. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Gekas.  Recently  I  was  listening  to  a  talk  show,  and  the 
guest  was  the  former  drug  czar — and  the  first,  I  suppose — Bill  Ben- 
nett. When  asked  questions  similar  to  the  ones  being  raised  here 
today,  specifically,  are  we  winning  the  war  on  drugs,  he  felt,  very 
candidly,  yes  and  no;  but  on  balance,  he  felt  yes.  And  he  cited 
many  of  the  trends  that  the  gentleman — that  my  colleagues  here 
on  the  panel  have  already  put  into  the  record. 

He  did,  however,  reemphasize — -and  I  believe  that  is  the  core  of 
my   position   thus   far — ^that   the   balanced   approach,   the   three- 


pronged  approach  in  this  war,  the  assault  on  drugs  through  inter- 
diction and  law  enforcement  domestically  and  the  treatment  arena, 
must  be  continued.  I  believe  that  he  has  summoned  enough  exper- 
tise over  the  years  in  launching  the  original  effort  in  the  first  place 
that  I  want  to  place  credibility  on  the  opinions  of  the  former  drug 
czar. 

We  have  seen  former  treatment  plans  like  the  methadone  heroin 
syndrome  fail  largely  because — at  least  in  the  communities  that  I 
have  witnessed  the  events  of  that  phenomenon — ^because  the  ad- 
dicts themselves  many  times  are  neither  serious  about  nor  care 
about  the  final  solution  to  their  problem. 

And  so,  if  we  sacrifice  some  of  our  efforts  in  interdiction  or  in  law 
enforcement  in  return  for  accenting  the  treatment,  which  has  a  his- 
toric failure  quotient,  I  am  worried  that  maybe  we  are  missing  the 
point  and  sacrificing  something  that  might  be  working  for  some- 
thing that  we  have  evidence  may  not  be  working. 

In  any  event,  I,  at  this  point,  subscribe  to  the  three-pronged  as- 
sault and  will  wait  to  hear  the  testimony. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gekas.  And  I  think  you  make  a 
good  point,  just  as  not  all  supply-side  efforts  work,  neither  do  all 
demand-side  efforts  work.  And  we  have  to  be,  I  think,  careful. 

One  of  the  other  things  we  will  have  a  hearing  on  later  on  down 
the  road  is  treatment  in  the  context  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
in  prison,  before  and  as  a  condition  of  probation. 
Mr.  Gekas.  We  could  come  to  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  We  could  come  to  New  York  to  do  that.  You  did 
once. 

That  was  another  thing  at  the  drug  summit  where  there  seems 
to  be  a  growing  consensus  that  that  was  the  place  where  there  was 
the  most  effectiveness. 

We  are  ready  for  our  first  panelist.  And  I  know  he  has  a  busy 
schedule.  We  are  happy  to  have  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Philip  Heymann.  He  comes  to  us  from 
having  served  in  a  number  of  high-level  positions  in  both  govern- 
ment and  academia. 

Before  being  selected  to  serve  as  Deputy  IG  in  Justice,  Mr. 
Heymann  served  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Associate 
Special  Prosecutor  for  Watergate,  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Criminal  Division,  and  an  active  faculty  member  at  Harvard 
Law  School  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  his  first  criminal 
law  class  in  1972. 

And,  Jim,  you  can  blame  him  a  little  bit  for  some  of  my  views, 
if  you  like.  And  he  has  also  been  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
of  Government.  And  I  want  to  personally  thank  Mr.  Heymann  for 
coming.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  an  excellent  government 
servant,  and  we  are  lucky  to  have  him. 

I  know  you  are  busy.  Your  prepared  remarks  will  be  read  into 
the  record  without  objection.  And  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you 
wish. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  B.  HEYMANN,  DEPUTY  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL,  U.S,  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Heymann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  only  seemed  like  my 
first  year  of  teaching  in  1972.  It  was  probably  my  third  or  fourth 
then.  I  was  a  slow  learner. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Lee  Brown  as  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  has,  of  course,  started  a  process  through  the  administration 
to  develop  and  formiilate  what  this  administration's  policies  will  be 
on  the  major  issues  of  supply,  demand,  overseas  domestic  prosecu- 
tion, treatment,  State  and  Federal. 

A  large  part  of  that  process  will  involve  addressing  the  overseas 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  its  battle  against  drugs;  the 
subject  of  today's  hearing. 

Therefore,  in  testifying  today,  well  before  the  completion,  very 
near  the  early  stages  of  the  executive  process  now  underway,  I  can 
state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  questions  that  I  think  we  have  to 
address;  but  I  will  not  be  able  to  provide  the  sinswers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  they  are  very  hard  questions.  Second  of  all,  we  will 
have  administration  answers  in  due  course. 

Still,  understanding  what  I  think  are  no  more  than  eight  or  nine 
major  questions  is  a  very  important  part  of  understanding  the 
issue  of  overseas  enforcement.  We  are  focusing — I  am  focusing  not 
completely  on  supply-side  questions.  Of  course,  not  because  I  re- 
gard the  demand  side  with  any  less  interest  than  Mr.  Ramstad, 
Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  and  the  chairman.  It  is  very,  very 
important. 

But  toda5r's  subject  is  supply  side,  and  I  am  going  to  be  focusing 
on  overseas,  initially  concentrating  on  cocaine  and  crack.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  see  any  great  difference  with  regard  to  heroin,  but  I 
think  heroin  is  the  drug  problem  of  the  future  coming  up  quickly 
on  cocaine.  And,  therefore,  we  ought  to  keep  it  very  much  in  mind. 
Heroin  is  cheaper  and  purer  than  we  have  seen  it  for  a  long  time 
in  the  United  States  today. 

As  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  indicated, 
the  list  of  ways  to  try  and  deal  with  the  supply  of  drugs  from  over- 
seas include  three  major  categories:  eradication  of  the  drugs;  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  major  organizations  themselves  or  undermine 
their  capacity  to  engage  in  the  activities  that  drug  processing,  pro- 
ducing, growing,  and  distributing  organizations  have  to  engage  in; 
and  interdiction  of  the  drugs  as  they  come  into  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  be  talking  about  those  three  things. 

The  first  question  is  a  very  general  one,  and  I  am  going  to  be 
trying  to  state  what  I  think  are  the  seven  or  eight  major  questions 
that  are  going  to  have  to  be  addressed  by  the  subcommittee  and 
by  the  executive  branch. 

The  first  question  cuts  right  through  both  eradication  and  inter- 
diction, to  a  lesser  extent,  efforts  to  deal  with  the  major  supplying 
organizations.  And  that  question  is:  How  quickly  and  easily  can  our 
efforts  be  replaced?  How  quickly  can  the  drug  lords  compensate  for 
our  efforts?  It  is  clearest  with  regard  to  eradication  and  interdic- 
tion. 


I  think  you  are  going  to  hear  from  Peter  Reuter.  He  has  written 
extensively  on  this  subject.  It  is  going  to  be  very  important  for  us 
to  decide  on  each  of  these  questions.  I  don't  have  judgments,  and 
the  administration  doesn't  have  conclusions  on  all  of  them  yet.  It 
is  important  to  decide  whether  our  success  in  eradication  or  in 
interdiction  results  in  a  disruption  of  the  drug  business  for  a  sig- 
nificant period  of  time,  not  forever  but  for  a  period  of  months  or 
a  year  or  2  years,  or  whether  it  simply  results  in  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  what  is,  after  all,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of 
drugs  on  the  streets  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  Los  Angeles 
or  New  Orleans,  That  is  the  cost  of  getting  them  into  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  drugs,  Peter  Reuter  will  remind  you,  at  the  port 
of  entry,  is  very  small  compared  to  the  cost  of  drugs  on  the  streets 
when  sold  to  an  addict. 

So  we  have  to  know  whether  either  eradication  or  disruption — 
we  have  to  reach  judgments  as  to  whether  eradication  and  interdic- 
tion disrupt  the  drug  traffic  or  simply  increase  the  cost  of  a  small 
part  of  the  total  cost. 

Now,  let  me  switch  to  eradication.  The  second  question:  We  have 
to  distinguish  in  eradication  between  voluntary  eradication  pro- 
grams, crop  substitution  programs  where  we  have  to  assess  how 
successful  they  are,  recognizing  that  we  are  trying  to  compete  with 
a  very  lucrative  drug  in  the  case  of  coca  and  in  the  case  of  poppies 
too.  We  have  to  assess  the  evidence  as  to  whether,  when  we  pay 
farmers,  through  a  foreign  government,  not  to  produce  either  co- 
caine or  heroin,  we  are,  in  effect,  simply  pajring  them  to  close  up 
one  set  of  fields  and  open  up  another  or  whether  we  are  having  a 
real  effect  there.  That  is  the  big  question  with  regard  to  that  form 
of  interdiction. 

There  is  involuntary  interdiction  which  involves  sprajring  or 
movements  into  an  area  and  cutting  down  plants.  That  works  in 
the  sense  that  it  does  surely  eradicate  coca  or  poppies.  But  we  have 
to  assess  the  political  costs  there. 

The  third  question  is  take  a  hard  look  at  what  the  political  costs 
are.  They  depend  very  much  on  where  we  are  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  country  and  how  severely  the  country  is  in  internal  turmoil 
of  its  own. 

Let  me  move  to  a  fourth  question.  Soon  I  will  lose  count  of  them. 
Interdiction  of  airplanes  and  ships.  Here  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  distinguish — and  I  am 
sure  the  committee  is  aware  of  it  and  is  going  to  want  to  distin- 
guish between  targeted  interdiction — targeted  interdiction  is  going 
after  a  ship  or  plane  which  we  have  some  reason,  from  investiga- 
tions or  intelligence,  to  suspect  may  very  well  be  canying  drugs. 
The  same  thing  across  the  border  with  Mexico  with  vehicles  or  peo- 
ple, that  is  almost  certainly  cost-effective  and  ought  to  be  main- 
tained. And  untargeted  interdiction,  which  is  patrolling,  largely 
with  military  equipment,  when  we  don't  have  any  particular  reason 
to  believe  that  an  identified  ship  or  plane  or  vehicle  is  going  to 
come  across  with  drugs. 

Patrolling,  whether  it  is  on  the  streets  looking  for  burglars  or  on 
the  seas  looking  for  drug  smugglers,  always  has  a  relatively  low  re- 
turn of  arrests  or  seizures  to  the  cost  of  it.  That  is  the  nature  of 
patrol.  But  patrol  does  have  certain  advantages.  It  is  the  item  of 
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our  overseas  efforts  that  is  most  under  question  now,  as  the  chair- 
man commented.  It  does  have  certain  advantages.  It  does  signify 
a  concern  for  our  borders,  and  its  randomness,  when  it  does  make 
a  hit,  may  tell  us  about  new  organizations  that  our  previous  inves- 
tigations and  intelligence  didn't  know  about.  That  is  something  of 
a  bonanza,  and  it  undoubtedly  does  increase  the  cost  of  avoiding 
our  ships  and  planes  and  radar.  It  makes  drug  smuggling  more  ex- 
pensive. 

I  have,  so  far,  talked  about  two  of  the  three  major  areas,  eradi- 
cation and  interdiction,  trying  to  raise  what  are  the  major  ques- 
tions there. 

The  final  area  is  the  one  where  we  are,  in  some  ways,  giving  our 
most  attention  now,  and  that  is  trying  to  destroy  the  major  cartel 
organizations,  particularly  in  Latin  America  and  Colombia.  And 
that  requires  primarily  being  able  to  capture,  prosecute,  and  send 
away  for  some  period  of  time  the  leaders  and  a  number  of  members 
of  those  organizations.  In  an  only  secondary  way,  it  involves  seizing 
their  cocaine  processing  plants,  seizing  their  money  assets,  using 
money  laundering  statutes,  using  forfeiture  statutes,  money  laun- 
dering technique,  investigation  of  money  laundering  techniques,  to 
get  at  the  organization. 

I  think  the  major — ^much  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  really  quite  effective  at  gathering  information 
and  evidence  abroad  about  the  major  trafficking  organizations,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  cocaine. 

I  think  the  question  that  we  have  to  look  at  very  hard  and  that 
the  committee  will  have  to  look  at  also  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  successfully  turn  information  or  information  gathering 
capacities  into  a  prosecution  capacity.  We  are  not  very  good  at  ex- 
traditing people  because  Colombia  and  many  nations  in  the  world 
will  not  extradite  their  own  nationals.  It  is  a  long  tradition  in 
many  nations.  And  that  means  that  if  we  are  going  to  successfully 
get  an  organization,  even  after  we  have  gotten  the  information 
about  them,  we  are  going  to  have  to  be  able  to  get  prosecutions 
abroad,  for  examiple,  in  Colombia  or  Bolivia  or  Peru. 

We  all  know  that  those  judicial  systems  are  often  very  troubled. 
Sometimes  they  have  notable  successes,  but  it  means  that  this 
strategy — in  deciding  about  the  value  of  this  strategy,  we  have  to 
make  estimates  of  our  capacity  to  bring  the  judicial  systems  of  Co- 
lombia, Bolivia,  and  Peru  into  a  state  where  they  can  prosecute  at 
least  when  aided  by  the  United  States,  both  in  institution-building 
and  in  furnishing  of  information. 

To  disrupt  the  organizations,  we  are  going  to  have  to  rely  on  the 
judicial  systems  of  Colombia,  BoUvia,  Peru,  and  other  countries. 

I  should  note  at  this  point  that  the  amount  of  assistance  that  is 
given  to  the  building  of  judicial  institutions  abroad  is  relatively 
cheap  compared  to  tne  figures  that  the  chairman  mentioned  for 
drug  enforcement.  It  may  be  $20  million  or  $40  million  a  year. 
That  turns  out  to  be  a  crucial  investment  if  we  are  going  to  rely 
on  this  strategy. 

Let  me  just  close  by  sa5dng  a  word  or  two  about  prosecution,  be- 
cause prosecution  in  the  United  States — I  have  left  out,  in  talking 
about  eradication,  interdiction,  breaking  up  the  organizations,  I 
have  said  very  Uttle  about  prosecution.  That  is  because  our  pros- 
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ecutors  don't  work  overseas  much.  But  let  me  just  say  a  word  about 
that. 

We  are  going  to  need  successful  prosecutions  overseas.  I  have 
just  mentioned  that.  That  is  going  to  have  to  be  done  largely  by 
countries  overseas.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  arrest  and 
prosecution  of  street  dealers.  It  makes  it  hard  investigating  and 
prosecuting  street  dealers,  makes  it  hard  for  new  users  to  make 
contacts  safely  with  street  dealers,  and  it  makes  it  hard  for  street 
dealers  to  know  who  to  trust.  That  is,  obviously,  going  to  be  a  local 
function.  The  first  is  a  foreign  function,  and  the  second  is  a  local 
function. 

Prosecution  will  concentrate  in  two  areas:  One,  the  Colombian 
cartels  themselves  have  integrated  to  the  point  where  they  now 
will  bring  the  drugs  into  the  United  States,  the  cocaine,  and  carry 
it  past  the  port  of  entry  to  the  city  of  final  distribution.  Those  are 
generally,  I  understand,  Colombian-dominated  organizations. 

The  transportation  and  handling  in  the  United  States  are  mat- 
ters that  deserve  the  very  substantial  attention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  its  investigations  and  prosecutions.  That  has  to  be  a 
Federal  function.  It  is  interstate.  We  can't  rely  on  local  prosecutors 
and  investigators  to  handle  it.  It  is  a  major  part  of  the  enterprise 
of  bringing  drugs  into  the  United  States  and  thus  of  the  enterprise 
of  keeping  drugs  from  coming  into  the  United  States. 

Second  of  all,  in  our  cities  and  in  our  towns,  there  are  distribu- 
tion groups  which  are  sometimes  business  organizations  and  some- 
times gangs.  In  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  other  cities,  we  are 
talking  about  very  large  gangs  of  young  people  who  handle  the  dis- 
tribution business.  In  that  area,  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  local  governments  have  to  work  together.  We  have  com- 
bined task  forces  in  operations  addressing  the  local  organizations 
that  distribute  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  America,  what  is  brought 
in  by  a  largely  Colombian  and  vertically  integrated  operation.  And 
those  joint  task  forces  seem  to  me  to  be  the  right  idea. 

I  guess  I  can  close  by  sajdng  only  that  I  would  like  to  pick  up 
a  point  Mr.  Gekas  made.  This  is  an  area,  particularly  the  overseas 
enforcement,  where  two  things  are  necessary.  I  have  been  empha- 
sizing one  of  them.  The  one  I  have  been  emphasizing  is  that  there 
is  a  hard  set  of  factual  questions,  about  eight  or  nine;  and  you  have 
to  answer  them.  Or  we  have  to  answer  them  and  you,  too,  to  get 
a  pretty  solid  idea  of  what  you  and  we  think  about  overseas  en- 
forcement. 

But  Mr.  Gekas  quoted  the  former  Director  of  the  drug  programs, 
Mr.  Bennett,  as  saying  yes  and  no  as  to  the  success  of  drug  pro- 
grams. There  really  is  a  half-empty,  half-full  quality  to  this  ques- 
tion. That  is  not  very  satisfactory.  But  there  is  the  glass  is  half- 
empty  or  half-full  quality  to  it,  as  I  am  often  reminded  by  the  peo- 
ple that  are  doing  it. 

Sometimes  I  look  at  the  programs,  and  I  say,  my  Gk)d,  there  is 
no  way  we  can  make  the  glass  full.  There  is  not  a  good  way  to  put 
it.  No  matter  how  hard  we  try,  we  will  never  get  our  glass  of  en- 
forcement to  the  place  where  it  would  stop  what  we  want  it  to  stop.. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  think  what  would  lapse  if  we  aban- 
doned all  overseas  programs — which  none  of  you  is  recommending, 
I  know — ^the  glass  suddenly  looks  half  full.  So  when  you  are  all 
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through,  we  have  to  ask  hard  questions  about  it  and  then  make 
hard  value  judgments  of  a  set  of  programs  that  will,  for  the  fore- 
seeable future,  be  half  full  and  half  empty  both. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Heymann  follows:] 
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STATZItDIT  OP  PHILIP  B.  BETIIANN 

DEPUTY  ATTORMET  GENERAL 

BEPORE  THE  SUBOWMITTEE  <»l  CRIME  AMD  CRIMIMAL  JUSTICE 

JUDICIABZ  COMMITTEE 

U.S.  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

JULY  IS,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  the  recent 
appointment  of  Dr.  Lee  Brown  as  Director  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy  has  initiated  a  process  through  which  the  Administration 
will  develop  its  policy  from  the  answers  to  a  large  number  of 
important  and  difficult  questions.  A  large  part  of  that  process 
will  involve  addressing  the  overseas  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  its  battle  against  drugs.  Therefore,  in 
testifying  today  %rell  before  the  completion  of  the  executive 
process  now  under  way,  I  can  state  the  questions  we  will  have  to 
address  but  cannot  provide  many  of  the  answers. 

Still,  understanding  the  right  questions  is  a  very  important 
part  of  understanding  any  issue.  Let  me  tell  you  what  1  think 
they  are  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  programs  at  or  outside  our 
borders  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  dangerous  drugs.  I  will  try 
to  define  the  issues  starting  with  the  growing  and  processing 
areas  abroad  and  moving  towards  the  United  States,  initially 
concentrating  on  cocaine  and  crack,  turning  to  the  growing  danger 
of  heroin  at  the  end. 
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We  are  talking  about  efforts  to  reduce  supply  and  efforts 
that  are  focused  abroad.  A  relatively  complete  list  would 
include  eradication,  attempts  to  destroy  the  major  organizations 
themselves  or  undermine  their  necessary  resources  and  structures, 
and  interdiction  of  transportation  of  the  drugs  to  the  United 
States. 

There  is  an  initial  problem  that  is  common  to  both 
eradication  and  interdiction.   It  is  important  to  decide  whether 
success  in  either  of  these  efforts  does  more  than  require  the 
producers  and  transporters  of  the  dangerous  drug  to  bear  the  cost 
of  replacing  what  has  been  destroyed  or  seized.  An  increase  — 
even  a  significant  increase  —  in  that  relatively  small  fraction 
of  the  cost  of  getting  cocaine  to  the  streets  of  Washington, 
New  York,  or  San  Francisco  —  cannot  increase  the  street  price  of 
cocaine  significantly  enough  to  bring  about  any  sizable  reduction 
in  use.  This  question  must  be  addressed,  however  difficult  it  is 
to  reach  an  indisputable  conclusion. 

In  dealing  with  eradication,  it  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  voluntary  eradication  programs  based  in  part  upon  funds 
furnished  for  crop  substitution  or  involuntary  programs  such  as 
spraying  from  the  air.  As  to  the  former,  we  must  assess  the 
evidence  bearing  on  whether  payments  to  abandon  cocaine  are  in 
fact  only  useful  to  shift  the  location  in  which  cocaine  is  grown, 
perhaps  by  the  same  farmers.  That  is  not  a  problem  with  regard 
to  Involuntary  eradication,  but  here  the  political  consequences 
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can  be  severe  for  any  country  agreeing  to  spray  the  coca  crops, 
even  if  the  spray  is  a  very  safe  herbicide.  Assessing  the 
political  cost  in  different  countries  even  of  acceptance  of  U.S. 
assistance  in  eradication  must  be  part  of  our  process.   In  some 
Latin  American  countries,  for  example,  it  can  be  a  substantial 
problem. 

Interdiction  of  airplanes  or  ships  moving  across  our  ocean 
borders  or  of  individuals'  vehicles  crossing  the  Mexican  border 
also  has  two  forms.  Targeted  interdiction,  where  ve  know  from 
lav  enforcement  or  intelligence  sources  of  the  shipment,  is  far 
less  expensive  in  terms  of  its  use  of  American  equipment  and 
people.   It  also  can  have  a  significant  payoff,  not  only  in  the 
drug  seized  and  the  cost  that  imposes  on  drug  distributing 
organizations,  but  also  in  the  opportunity  that  comes  with  such 
knowledge  to  pursue  the  networks  in  the  United  States  responsible 
for  receiving,  transporting,  and  distributing  the  drugs. 

The  other  form  is  interdiction  without  advance  information 
by  random  patrol  which  like  most  other  random  patrol  does  not 
produce  a  high  ratio  of  successful  seizures  to  cost.  There  are, 
of  course^  other  benefits  to  random  patrol.  It  signifies  our 
concern  for  our  borders;  its  randomness  produces  seizures  that 
can  tell  us  new  information  about  new  organizations;  and  it 
undoubtedly  imposes  costs  of  avoidance  that  increase,  at  least 
marginally,  the  cost  of  drugs  on  the  street.  Still,  we  must  look 
carefully  at  the  relative  benefits  and  costs  of  untargeted 
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patrol. 

A  third  and  final  set  of  options  involves  efforts  to  destroy 
the  major  organizations  operating  abroad.   It  is  essential  that 
any  country's  use  of  the  military  or  the  police  to  help  disrupt, 
dismantle  or  destroy  trafficker  organizations  must  be  done  in  a 
fashion  fully  consistent  with  fundamental  principles  of  human 
rights.  Therefore,  destroying  a  powerful  drug  dealing 
organization  requires  successful  prosecutions  and  the  seizure  of 
equipment  and  proceeds. 

As  to  successful  prosecutions,  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  now  quite  effective  at  gathering  the  necessary 
information  and  evidence  even  abroad.  But  successful  prosecution 
also  requires  honest  and  effective  prosecutors,  courts,  and 
prisons.  These  are  often  lacking,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent, 
in  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  The  alternative  — 
extradition  proceedings  followed  by  trial  in  the  United  States  -- 
is  often  barred  by  the  practice  of  some  civil  law  countries  of 
refusing  to  extradite  their  nationals.  Seizures  of  processing 
plants.are  rarely  permanently  disabling.  Seizure  of  even 
substantial  funds  may  only  temporarily  affect  the  capacity  of  a 
drug  dealing  organization,  but  can  nevertheless  be  effectively 
disruptive  to  the  operations  of  such  an  organization. 

What  I  have  described  so  far  largely  bears  on  the  use  of 
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several  resources  other  than  prosecution.  Our  prosecutorial 
resources  should  be  allocated  among  the  tasks  of  pursuing  major 
cartels  or  other  drug  organizations  abroad;  the  distribution 
network  in  the  United  States  which  receives  those  drugs  and 
transports  them  to  the  city  where  they  will  be  used;  the  gangs  or 
other  organizations  which  handle  distribution  from  the  vertically 
integrated  drug  producing  and  transporting  syndicate;  and  the 
dealer  on  the  street  whose  prosecution  can  make  it  more  difficult 
for  a  purchaser  to  find  drugs  —  this  allocation  presents  a 
separate  set  of  questions.   In  the  absence  of  effective 
extradition  or  other  means  of  apprehension  —  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  practice  —  only  foreign 
prosecutors  may  actually  be  able  to  conduct  prosecutions  of  some 
members  of  trafficking  organizations,  and  local  prosecutors  must 
play  the  equally  crucial  market  disrupting  roles  reflected  by  the 
last.  The  federal  government  can  assist  in  both  areas,  but  may 
not  be  able  to  play  a  leading  role. 

However,  setting  aside  the  uncertainties  about  federal 
prosecutive  efforts  at  those  two  extremes  of  the  narcotics 
trafficking  and  distribution  chain,  It  is  easy  to  recognize  a 
crucial  federal  role  to  the  investigation  and  the  prosecution  of 
those  who,  for  example,  receive  drugs  at  a  port  of  entry  and 
transport  them  to  the  place  of  sale.  The  interstate  character  of 
the  transaction  and  the  likelihood  the  crucial  information  will 
come  from  investigations  of  activities  abroad  make  the  resources 
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and  assets  of  the  federal  government  indispensable  in  this  area. 
As  to  the  category  of  sizable  organizations  or  gangs  managing 
distribution  in  a  city  such  as  Chicago  or  Los  Angeles,  ve  must 
look  more  carefully  at  the  allocation  of  responsibility  between 
federalf  state  and  local  prosecutors.  A  variety  of  federal/local 
drug  task  forces  are  at  work  in  this  area,  reflecting  the  present 
sense  of  joint  responsibility. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  these  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  major  questions  with  regard  to  interdiction  and  other 
overseas  activities  of  the  United  States  in  the  field  of  drug 
enforcement.  They  reflect  the  problem  of  cocaine  and  their 
formulation  reflects,  in  some  ways,  the,  problem  of  cocaine  and 
the  location  of  distributors  and  transporters  in  Latin  America. 
The  situation  may  differ  in  relatively  minor  respects,  if  we 
attend  to  the  growing  and  frightening  problem  of  heroin.  So  I 
think  that  is  enough  of  the  description  of  the  questions  that  we 
must  address.   Z  look  forward  to  responding  to  your  questions. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heymann,  I  will  try  to  keep  my 
questions  brief,  because  I  know  you  have  to  hurry  along. 

First,  when  will  your  review  be  completed  and  will  the  adminis- 
tration announce  its  policies  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  would  like  you  to  check  with  Director  Brown 
when  he  is  here.  I  believe  he  said  that  the  first  cut  that  would  be 
made  public  would  be  due  sometime  in  September,  and  the  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1994  would  be  available  later  in  the  year.  But 
he  is  the  one  who  set  the  deadlines. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  The  second  question  I  have  is:  Are  you  looking  at 
any  major  reorganization  of  tlus  effort? 

For  instance,  on  the  interdiction,  we  have  about  five  different 
agencies  all  doing  different  types  of  interdiction.  Even  overseas,  we 
have  the  State  Department  in  the  INM  program.  We  have  DEA. 
And  a  lot  of  it — some  of  it  stems  from  necessity. 

You  can  see  that  you  somehow  need  the  State  Department  going 
overseas,  but  you  also  need  law  enforcement.  Some  of  it  is  good  old- 
fashioned  turf. 

Without  some  central  direction  from  Mr.  Brown,  from  the  White 
House,  and,  I  guess,  from  Justice  as  the  primary  agency  involved, 
these  kinds  of  turf,  not  only  battles,  but  just  synapses  that  make 
the  effort  less  easy  to  prosecute  get  in  the  way. 

Is  the  administration  considering  any  changes  there?  Are  you 
looking  at  that?  Is  that  part  of  the  first  review  or  second  review 
or  anything? 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  it  will  be  a  part  of  the 
second  review.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  an  idea  what  are  the  major 
ingredients  of  the  policy  and  look  at  organizational  structures  in 
light  of  the  major  ingredients  of  the  policy. 

I  should  say  that  anyone  who  knows  the  Attorney  General  as 
well  as  you  do  knows  that  she  is  a  virtual  crusader  against  duplica- 
tion of  Federal  efforts.  I  have  been  around  the  Federal  Government 
so  long  that  I  have  become  accustomed  to  multiple  Federal  agen- 
cies doing  very  similar  work.  She  has  experienced  that  as  a  hard- 
ship for  15  years  as  DA  of  Dade  County.  And  she  is  a  crusader  on 
this  subject.  So  we  are  going  to  be  looking  at  organizational  duplic- 
ity. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  That  is  good  news.  The  final  question  in  the  area 
that  I  am  most  interested  in  terms  of  the  eradication  efforts,  which 
were  cut  by  a  third,  I  think,  in  this  budget — and  the  prosecutorial 
efforts  are  relatively  cheap.  I  think  it  is  only  $20  to  $40  million  in 
the  prosecutorial  effort,  although  it  is  a  long-term  job. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  interdiction  efforts  are  up  to  $2.1  billion, 
which  dwarfs  it.  You  mentioned  the  two  types  of  interdiction,  one 
targeted  and  one  random. 

Do  you  have  any  idea  where  the  cost  breakdown  is  there — ap- 
proximately? 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  think  you  will  get  more  precise  figures  from  Mr. 
Wankel  of  DEA.  But  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  about  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost  are  in  random  interdiction,  and 
a  quarter  or  a  third  of  the  costs  are  on  targeted  interdiction. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Would  it  be  your  guess  there  is  more  bang  for  the 
buck  in  the  targeted  than  the  random? 
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Mr.  Heymann.  I  would  want  to  look  at  it.  But  I  think,  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  is  the  general  sense,  yes. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heymann,  I  appreciate  you  coming  here.  And  I  also  appre- 
ciate your  candor  in  stating  that  since  this  is  a  new  administration, 
you  really  have  not  sorted  out  exactly  how  to  approach  these  ques- 
tions. 

Let  me  say,  I  hope  that  this  is  a  top  priority,  because  the  sooner 
these  matters  get  sorted  out,  the  better  we  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
this  scourge  that  is  plaguing  our  society. 

Mr.  Heymann.  It  is  a  top  priority,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Good.  That  is  good  news.  Let  me  msike 
three  points  and  ask  you  to  amplify  them. 

From  my  experience  on  the  former  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control — I  will  confess  that  most  of  my  efforts  on 
that  committee  have  been  in  the  heroin  area  because  I  have  seen 
heroin  usage  increase  as  cocaine  usage  has  decreased.  And  I  have 
taken  several  trips  to  Southeast  Asia  to  look  into  matters.  The  first 
concern  that  I  have  is  that  coordination  between  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  dealing  with  this  problem  isn't  very  good.  And  this 
is  more  so  overseas  where  turf  battles  seem  to  be  more  accentuated 
than  in  the  United  States  or  within  our  borders. 

And  I  would  hope  that  when  the  administration  announces  its 
policy,  people  from  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Transpor- 
tation, and  Treasury — ^Transportation  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
Coast  Guard — and  Treasury  over  the  Customs  Service  and  other 
relevant  agencies,  get  together  and  get  the  message  of  whatever 
the  policy  is  and  who  is  in  charge  and  what  the  chain  of  command 
is  to  the  folks  overseas  as  well  as  the  folks  who  are  in  the  United 
States  and  who  are  on  the  borders. 

There  have  been  some  pretty  dicey  turf  fights  that  I  have  seen 
develop  in  Southeast  Asia  that  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  refight. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  somebody  ought  to  call  the  shots  when 
these  things  develop,  whether  it  is  an  ambassador  or  somebody 
else;  and  that  Washington  should  be  able  to  quickly  back  up  what- 
ever type  of  decision  is  made  or  consult  with  whoever  is  in  charge 
of  making  the  decisions  so  that  the  turf  fights  are  kept  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

My  second  concern  is  that  very  frequently  foreign  policy  concerns 
work  at  cross  purposes  to  drug  interdiction  overseas.  I  can  use  the 
two  examples  of  Burma  and  China.  When  the  military  coup  oc- 
curred in  Burma,  the  United  States  foreign  policy  was  to  keep  the 
military  government  in  the  deep  freeze  because  of  their  ignoring  of 
the  election  results.  A  lot  of  the  heroin  production  and  the  original 
refining  of  the  poppy  seeds  simply  moved  across  the  border  from 
Laos  and  Thailand  into  Burma. 

When  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  have 
had  foreign  policy  disagreements  following  the  massacre  on 
Tiananmen  Square,  the  favorite  export  routes  of  heroin  have  been 
through  the  southern  provinces  of  China  rather  than  out  through 
Bangkok, 

So  as  our  Government's  influence  with  the  Burmese  and  Chinese 
Governments  has  gone  down,  the  production  and  transportation  of 
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heroin  in  those  countries  has  gone  up.  And  there  ought  to  be  some 
way  that  we  C2in  work  on  a  dual-track  basis  where  we  can  continue 
to  pressure  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  Governments  on  the  issue  of 
democracy  without  completely  blowing  our  influence  on  the  issue  of 
drug  production  and  drug  transportation. 

Now,  the  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tie  between  drug  trafficking  into  the  United  States  and  il- 
legal immigration.  Illegal  immigrants  that  are  attempting  to  sneak 
across  our  borders  have  been  used  increasingly  as  mules  and  car- 
riers simply  because  the  drug  lords  really  have  nothing  to  lose  if 
some  of  these  folks  get  caught  at  the  border  by  our  interdiction  op- 
eration. 

And  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  slacken  our  efforts  in  attempt- 
ing to  interdict  drugs  without  it  having  an  impact  on  people  who 
are  illegally  crossing  our  southern  border.  Those  things  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  tied  as  Siamese  twins  and  to  try  to  split  them 
apart,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  impossibility. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  will  try  to  be  brief  in  responding. 

I  agree  with  all  the  concerns  that  you  are  expressing,  Mr.  Sen- 
senbrenner.  My  only  qualification  about  the  concern  with  regard  to 
multiple  agencies  is  that  I  think  that  the  concern  is  least  when  we 
are  in  the  foreign  country  where  DEA  seems  to  have  been  given  a 
clearly  controlling  role.  And  it  becomes  greater  as  we  approach  our 
borders  from  the  foreign  country.  When  you  get  to  borders,  there 
we  have  a  variety  of  agencies  doing  the  same  thing  and  perhaps 
sometimes  all  over  each  other. 

As  you  know,  the  State  Department  has  undertaken  or  is  under- 
taking a  major  reorganization,  with  Senator  Tim  Wirth  now  having 
a  responsibility,  a  major  responsibility,  here.  I  hope  and  believe 
that  will  help. 

It  will  also  help  a  little  bit  on  your  second  question.  There  is  a 
real  conflict  unavoidable  between  concern  about  human  rights  or 
other  aspects  of  foreign  pohcy  and  narcotic  dealing  with  our  effort 
to  put  pressure  on  a  country  to  stop  narcotics  dealing  from  its  bor- 
ders. 

As  to  hum£in  rights  and  narcotics  dealings,  Tim  Wirth  has  both 
of  them  now  under  his  responsibility. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  I  have  already  discussed  some  of  these 
matters  with  him. 

Mr.  Heymann.  So  you  have  him  in  a  position  where  one  person 
has  to  decide  on  those  issues. 

The  illegal  immigration  of  drugs,  they  go  together  with  Asia  and 
from  our  southern  borders,  and  they  are  creating  a  major  problem 
in  our  prison  system.  They  go  together.  And  25  percent  of  our  pris- 
oners are  illegal  aliens  who  have  been  convicted  for  something  else, 
not  immigration.  And  most  of  them  were  involved  in  some  way 
with  drug  smuggling.  And  it  is  a  very  heavy  burden  at  the  prison 
level. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  Mr.  Heymann  back  into  the  Department  of 
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Justice.  We  missed  you,  and  we  are  delighted  that  you  are  the  Dep- 
uty. 

Mr.  Heymann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  herald  with  joy  the  announcement  made  by  the 
Attorney  General — and,  I  am  sure,  subscribed  to  by  you,  Mr. 
Heymann — that  you  are  going  to  take  another  look  at  the  whole 
problem  of  drugs  in  America. 

Let  me  tell  you,  statistically  and  emotionally  and  economically, 
we  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job.  We  are  filling  our  prisons;  we  are 
building  new  prisons.  We  built  29  new  prisons,  and  they  are  over- 
crowded. And  prisoners  are  piled  on  top  of  each  other,  and  people 
are  not  getting  treatment.  Diversion  is  impossible  because  of  these 
mandatory  sentences. 

So  violent  criminals  are  being  allowed  to  plea  bargain  and  walk 
the  streets  while  first-time  nonviolent  drug  offenders  are  locked  up 
for  long,  long  periods  of  time  where  they  come  out  of  prison  violent 
even  though  they  didn't  go  in  that  way.  The  average  that  we  have 
added  to  drug  sentences  by  mandatory  sentences  is  4  additional 
years  per  prisoner. 

It  is  not  working,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral are  going  to  help  us  take  another  look  at  the  issue. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Ramstad. 

Mr.  Ramstad.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Heymann,  one  thing  that  struck  me  as  a  former  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control  and  the 
hearings  that  we  had  with  the  various  agency  officials,  was  the  du- 
plicative efforts  involving  interdiction:  DOD,  DEA,  and  branches  of 
the  Service 

Mr.  Heymann.  Coast  Guard,  Treasury,  Customs. 

Mr.  Ramstad.  Exactly.  Stumbling  over  themselves,  not  because 
of  any  fault  of  their  own,  rather  because  I  don't  think  that  the  re- 
spective missions  were  clearly  delineated. 

And  I  am  just  wondering,  given  the  fact  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment receives  the  lion's  share  of  Federal  funding  for  interdiction  ef- 
forts, what  your  feelings  were  about  having  DOD  direct  and  coordi- 
nate our  interdiction  strategy. 

I  mean,  is  DOD  the  correct  place  where  the  strategy  should  be 
directed?  Should  it  be  directed  elsewhere?  Should  it  be  decentral- 
ized? More  centralized?  How  do  we  coordinate  it  better? 

I  don't  think  we  are  doing  a  good  job.  There  is  too  much  duplica- 
tion of  efforts. 

Mr.  Heymann.  Mr.  Ramstad,  I  am  sure  that  I  don't  know  enough 
to  answer  that  question  well. 

I  do  think  we  need  a  single  coordinating  point  with  regard  to 
interdiction.  DOD  is  not  the  agency  that  has  the  expertise  on 
drugs,  on  drug  flows,  on  drug  dealers,  on  all  those  issues.  My  own 
reaction,  which  may  be,  for  the  moment,  parochially.  Justice  ori- 
ented or  perhaps  Lee  Brown  oriented,  is  to  want  the  control  of  that 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  people  whose  major  work  is  narcotics. 

DEA  controls  the  assets,  and  we  probably  can't  tell  them  very 
well  how  to  use  the  interdiction  assets.  But  I  think  someone  else 
should  tell  them  where  to  use  them  and  what  the  targets  should 
be. 
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Mr.  Ramstad.  Mr.  Heymann,  I  couldn't  agree  more.  And  that 
was  one  point  that  came  home  even  with  respect  to  eradication  ef- 
forts when  members  of  the  select  committee  were  in  the  Middle 
East  at  Syria,  Lebanon,  the  Bekaa  Valley— one  of  the  biggest  pro- 
ducers of  poppy  seeds — Israel,  Pakistan. 

In  that  Middle  Eastern  visit,  drug  officials  from  those  various 
countries  also  were  confused  and  requested  that  if  we  do  one  thing, 
that  the  efforts  be  more  coordinated  and  the  responsibilities  better 
defined.  So  it  is  refreshing.  And  that  is  where — as  I  pointed  out  to 
Chairman  Rangel  in  those  hearings — I  think  that  is  where  the  re- 
sponsibility more  properly  lies.  So  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that. 

The  only  other  question  I  have  of  Mr.  Heymann  is  what  grade 
Schumer  got  in  that  class? 

Hey,  I  don't  want  to  put  you  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  whoever  it  is,  would  have  gotten  a  wonderful  grade,  at 
least  in  retrospect. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Heymann  was  in  my  third  year  that  I  took 
a  course  from  him.  The  first  year  it  was  criminal  law  from  Profes- 
sor Bell,  I  was  going  to  say,  as  I  realized  it  after,  what  grade  I  got. 
But  I  won't  since  he  w£is  not  the  teacher. 

Mr.  Mann. 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Heymann,  thank  you  for  being  here  today.  I 
guess  I  want  to  know  just  how  big  this  glass  is  that  is  half  full. 
And  I  was  struck  by  the  portion  of  your  written  testimony  that 
seems  to  concede  that  the  eradication  interdiction  efforts  that  we 
can  reasonably  expect  ourselves  to  be  able  to  pursue  don't  have 
much  impact  on  use. 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  meant  to  raise — ^I  meant  to  say  that  there  is  a 
question  there.  I  didn't  intend  to  give  an  answer  to  it,  Mr.  Mann. 

Peter  Renter,  when  he  testifies  before  you  later  today,  will  em- 
phasize a  relatively  small  part  of  the  cost  of  drugs  on  the  streets 
is  attributable  to  the  cost  of  growing  them,  which  is  obviously  rel- 
atively cheap — cheap  land,  cheap  labor — or  even  attributable  to  the 
cost  of  getting  them  into  the  United  States,  which  we  make  much 
more  expensive  by  interdiction  efforts.  It  is  just  that  a  great  part 
of  the  cost  is  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  drugs 
from  a  seaport,  Miami,  some  place  else,  to  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland 
or  Des  Moines. 

And  that  means  that  you  have  to  worry  about  whether  increasing 
the  cost  of  the  small  part — doubling  the  cost  of  the  small  part  will 
make  much  difference. 

But  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  You  would  have  to  make — 
you  would  have  to  reach  some  judgments  about  that. 

Mr.  Mann.  My  background  is  in  city  government  in  Cincinnati, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  poUce  officer  on  the  street  thinks  that,  for 
instance,  it  doesn't  matter  how  many  police  officers  you  might  add 
to  a  force  as  long  as  there  are  people  in  our  society  for  whatever 
reason — and  we  need  to  explore  those  reasons — who  want  to  use 
the  stuff  and  pay  for  the  stuff,  then  there  is  going  to  be  somebody 
else  to  take  the  risks  associated  with  providing  this  stuff  and  mak- 
ing a  profit  from  it. 
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So  my  answer  to  the  question,  which  I  suppose  is  intuitive  as 
much  as  anj^hing,  is  that  this  set  of  efforts  doesn't  have  much  to 
do  with  our  drug  problem.  What  we  resdly  have  to  approach — and 
this  is  why  I  have  been  very  pleased  with  some  of  the  comments 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Brown — is  why  people  are  using 
drugs  and  what  it  is  about  their  lives  that  leads  them  to  want  to 
spend  what  resources  they  have  on  using  them. 

And  I  am  convinced  personally  that  unless  we  address  that  ques- 
tion, we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  a  tremendous  problem  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  think  that  is  a  crucially  important  problem,  Mr. 
Mann.  But  the  half-full  argument  is  disconcerting  for  me.  It  has 
some  validity  to  it.  If  I  imagine  no  efforts  against  the  major  cartels 
in  Colombia,  no  efforts  to  eradicate,  no  efforts  to  interdict,  or  no 
substantial  efforts  in  any  of  those  areas,  I  could  picture  a  flow  of 
drugs  that  would  be  much  greater  and  much  more  dangerous  than 
we  are  now  facing.  So  there  is  a  half-full  quality  to  it. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  Gekas.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  questions  and  the  testimony 
that  shows  a  disparity  between  current  White  House  policy  with  its 
budget  recommendations  and  what  we  feel  generally  should  be  the 
effort.  Has  the  White  House  briefed  you  on  its  general  policy  in  this 
area?  Or 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  have  sat  down  and  had  long  conversations  with 
the — with  Director  Brown,  with  Lee  Brown. 

Mr.  Gekas.  I  understsind.  You  me£in  just  in  the  last  2  weeks? 

Mr.  Heymann.  Yes.  I  assume  it  was  in  the  last  2  weeks.  Maybe 
it  was  3  weeks,  but  I  have  had  long  conversations  with  him  about 
this. 

Mr.  Gekas.  Did  you  gather  from  that  or  infer  or  learn  from  these 
discussions  that,  indeed,  there  is  going  to  be  legislation  to  come  up 
to  reauthorize  the  drug  czar's  office  and  all  the  things  that  we  have 
been  determining? 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  think  that  you  will  find  a  somewhat  reshaped 
program  that  is  very  vigorous  in  its  attack  on  the  drug  problem  in 
all  dimensions,  in  treatment,  in  prevention  through  education,  and 
very  much  so  in  supply.  And  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  domestic  and 
foreign. 

Mr.  Gekas.  So  when  we  leave  these  hearings  here  today,  we  will 
be,  as  you  would  perceive  it,  continuing  the  war  on  drugs  in  the 
same  parameters  that  we  have  established  before  and  the  same 
target  areas? 

Mr.  Heymann.  With  an  effort  to,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  Mr. 
Gekas — with  an  effort  to  learn  from  experience  and  get  the  dollars 
where  they  matter  most.  A  very — no  reduction  in  interest,  but  an 
effort  to  get  the  dollars  where  they  matter  most  because  dollars  are 
getting  scarcer. 

Mr.  Gekas.  Tell  me. 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  know. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  The  reporter  will  show  mutual  commiseration. 

Mr.  Gekas.  One  of  your  characterizations  which  has  continued  to 
astound  me,  because  I  have  heard  it  in  many  different  ways,  is 
that  a  foreign  national  walks — ^brings  the  substance  with  him. 
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walks   into   our  country,   and   goes  to   a  target  city  practically 
unmolested. 

Are  you  talking  about  somebody  who  comes  in  legally  first?  We 
know  about  the  porous  borders. 

Mr.  Heymann.  No,  I  didn't  mean  to  talk  about  an  individual.  I 
am  told  by  the  people  who  have  been  studying  drugs  for  some  time, 
that  the  organization  of  the  delivery  of  cocaine  is  vertically  inte- 
grated as  if  Greneral  Motors  were  owning  and  running  the  dealer- 
ships in  Cincinnati  themselves,  and  that  the  same  organizations 
having  the  ability  to  hire  and  fire  and  kill  people  who  work  for 
them  not  only  buy  the  drugs  but  process  them,  process  them  in  Co- 
lombia, get  them  across  the  ocean  and  the  sea  to  the  United  States, 
and  move  them  from  the  port  of  entry  to  the  city  where  they  end 
up. 

I  am  not  talking  about  a  mule — I  mean  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  same  person  carrying  it  in  a  briefcase.  I  am  talking  about  a 
complicated  organization  that  is  well  enough — that  is  powerful 
enough  and  modem  enough  to  move  the  drugs  all  the  way  from 

Mr.  Gekas.  Colombia  to  Columbus? 

Mr.  Heymann.  Very  well  said. 

Mr.  Gekas.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gekas. 

And  thank  you,  Mr.  Heymann. 

Mr.  Heymann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Will  the  second  panel  come  forward. 

Let  me  say  that  we  scheduled  a  break  at  approximately  11 
o'clock  and  a  resumption  at  12:15.  We  are  going  to  try  to  get 
through  this  panel  so  they  don't  have  to  wait  for  the  break. 

So  I  am  going  to  ask  each  of  our  people  testifying,  we  will  read 
the  entire  statements  into  the  record.  We  will  limit  each  of  them 
to  5  minutes,  and  then  the  questions  we  will  try  to  keep  limited 
as  well. 

Let  me  introduce  our  panel. 

First  is  John  Walters.  He  is  currently  a  visiting  fellow  at  the 
Hudson  Institute.  He  served  as  Deputy  Director  for  Supply  Reduc- 
tion the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy  for  the  Bush  administration. 
In  that  position,  he  was  responsible  for  developing  policy  coordinat- 
ing efforts  essential  to  diminishing  the  supply  of  illegal  drugs  in 
America. 

Mr.  Peter  Bensinger  is  president  of  Bensinger,  DuPont  &  Associ- 
ates, a  professional  consulting  firm  providing  services  to  private  in- 
dustry, national  and  community  organizations,  and  government  on 
a  host  of  drug-related  issues.  He  served  as  the  Administrator  of 
DEA  for  the  Ford  administration. 

And  Dr.  Peter  Reuter  who,  as  Professor  Heymann  mentioned,  is 
the  senior  economist  in  the  Rand  Corp.  and  co-director  of  the  Rand 
Drug  Policy  Research  Center.  Since  1983,  he  has  worked  primarily 
on  drug  policy  issues  and  published  a  number  of  papers  and  stud- 
ies on  drug  endorsement. 

And  Dr.  Reuter  is  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jack  Riley  who  has  writ- 
ten publications  on  drug  policy.  We  are  going  to  give  each  of  you, 
Mr.  Walters,  Mr.  Bensinger,  Mr.  Reuter,  the  5  minutes. 

And  so,  Mr.  Walters,  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  WALTERS,  VISFTING  FELLOW,  THE 
HUDSON  INSTITUTE,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Walters.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won't  repeat  my  tes- 
timony. I  have  tried  to  give  you 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Reuter  and  Mr.  Riley  are  going  to  share  their 
time. 

Mr.  Walters.  I  tried  to  give  you  a  background  for  where  I  think 
we  are,  given  my  experience,  and  some  detail  on  supply,  interdic- 
tion, and  its  relation  to  demand  reduction.  But  let  me  make  a  cou- 
ple of  general  points,  partly  in  relation  to  what  happened  earlier 
at  this  hearing. 

First  of  all,  there  is  no  glass  empty,  glass  half-full  here.  We  have 
drained  this  glass  big  time.  And  the  problem  that  you  have  and  the 
reason  that  you  see  the  cuts  and  the  failure  to  create  a  policy  and 
the  talk  about  weakening  a  lot  of  areas  is  because  the  political 
pressure  on  an  aggressive  war  on  drugs  has  diminished.  And  the 
reason  it  has  diminished  is  that  use  by  the  vast  middle  America 
has  fallen  through  the  floor.  Now,  85  percent  of  the  cocaine  use  in 
1985;  half  the  level  of  drug  use  overall  in  adolescents  that  we  were 
most  worried  about  in  the  1980's  when  we  heard  reports  of  crack 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Those  declines  have  been  greater.  I  sup- 
pose that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  treatment  centers  have  closed 
is  that  they  don't  have  clients. 

We  didn't  get  everything  that  we  asked  for  from  Congress,  and 
the  current  administration  is  reducing  what  it  asked  for.  If  you 
want  to  treat  drug  use  effectively,  you  have  to  pay  for  and  put  the 
money  where  the  drug  addicts  are.  Now,  80  percent  of  drug  capac- 
ity is  being  used,  and  20  percent  isn't,  because  the  treatment  slots 
aren't  targeted  where  the  drug  users  are.  I  put  some  focus  on  that. 

If  we  put  more  money  in  here  and  cut  it  from  some  place  else, 
let's  make  sure  we  are  getting  quality  treatment  and  we  have  ac- 
countability. We  have  sent  up  proposals  for  that.  There  is  a  re- 
markable reluctance  to  make  treatment  focused  and  worked.  And 
if  it  is  not  needed,  we  ought  to  stop  wasting  the  money.  Because 
if  you  waste  the  money,  people  won't  support  it  and  junkies  are 
going  to  come  in  last  unless  you  have  a  good  case  to  make.  And 
they  just  did  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Second,  supply  reduction,  and  more  directly  the  interdiction 
issue,  we  do  have  a  drug  problem.  We  still  have  6  million  addicts 
in  this  country,  and  we  are  not  doing  a  very  good  job  of  reducing 
those  in  contrast  to  casual  users. 

How  do  we  do  that?  We  don't  use  supply  reduction.  We  have  to 
use  treatment.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  reaches  them.  I  will 
point  out,  as  I  did  in  my  testimony,  most  substance-dependent  indi- 
viduals have  been  through  treatment  already  at  least  once.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  it  worked  a  little  more  effectively. 

Second,  what  we  need  to  do  is  remember  that  drug  addicts  spend 
most  of  their  disposable  income  on  drugs.  When  it  gets  more  expen- 
sive, they  use  less.  When  we  had  a  decline  in  cocaine  flow  in  1989 
and  1990  through  interdiction  efforts,  the  number  of  people  who 
showed  up  in  emergency  rooms  and  died  according  to  medical  ex- 
aminer reports  due  to  cocaine  overdoses  dropped  by  20  percent. 
The  single  biggest  decline  in  drug  use  that  we  had  in  this  period 
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was  for  cocaine,  and  it  was  caused  by  supply  efforts,  not  the  dou- 
bling of  treatment  money. 

Third,  it  is  important  the  message  that  we  send  to  them.  Thirty 
percent  of  the  people  in  treatment  now  are  referred  by  the  criminal 
justice  system.  We  need  strong  laws.  The  Federal  Government  does 
not  put  users  in  prison;  it  puts  traffickers  in  prison.  State  and 
locals  do  put  users  in  prison,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  deferral.  And  we 
are  talking  about  reducing  mandatory  minimums  and  changing 
asset  forfeiture  laws,  and  the  House  just  cut  treatment. 

I  think  what  we  are  looking  at  here  is  the  end  of  drug  war.  Now, 
I  don't  think  that  is  necessarily  good.  I  do  think  we  need  to  restruc- 
ture, given  the  successes  that  have  been  made.  But  we  have  to 
focus  on  what  is  going  to  work.  Addicts  are  sensitive  to  supply.  And 
the  question  is:  Can  we  reduce  supply,  and  can  we  do  it  better  do- 
mestically or  abroad?  But  the  previous  drug  strategy  tried  to  do 
both;  encourage  community  policing  and  encourage  attacks  on  orga- 
nizations in  this  country  which  exist. 

But  none  of  those — ^with  the  exception  of  certain  areas;  the 
Chambers  brothers  in  Detroit— did  these  programs  significantly  re- 
duce the  availability.  The  changes  we  saw  in  cocaine  were  as  a  re- 
sult of  interdiction  and  source  country  efforts.  That  is  where  you 
have  to  go.  It  is  easier  to  interdict  when  the  cocaine  is  in  the  metric 
ton  quantity  than  when  it  is  in  the  one-tenth  of  a  gram  quantity. 

Can  we  do  it?  Yes,  we  can  do  it.  But  it  is  a  question  of,  are  we 
willing  to  pay  the  price?  Can  we  eradicate  the  coca  in  this  country? 
Of  course  we  can.  You  use  Round-Up  on  your  lawn.  It  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  coca  fields  abroad.  What  is  the  diplomatic  cost?  It  was 
thought  to  be  prohibitive  in  the  past. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  on  interdiction.  We  also  have  the 
ability  to  stop  small  planes  tiiat  bring  the  most  cocaine  from  South 
America.  We  diminish  it  when  we  patrol.  But  the  question  is:  Are 
we  willing  to  pay  the  cost?  We  have  to  be  willing  to  say:  What  are 
we  willing  to  achieve? 

My  argument  and  my  plea  to  you  is,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  can  do  that  are  incrementally  effective.  You've  got  to  be  willing 
to  say:  Does  the  population  that  is  paying  the  price  today  for  drugs, 
not  the  vast  middle  class  but  the  inner  cities — particularly  black 
inner-city  young  people  who  are  being  killed  and  having  their  lives 
ruined  and  their  communities  destroyed— 4o  they  deserve  their 
kind  of  hell? 

The  cartels  are  taking  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month 
out  of  inner  cities  and  sending  it  to  Colombia.  Do  you  want  to  have 
urban  renewal?  Stop  the  cocaine  trade.  That  is  sucking  the  money 
out.  That  is  where  the  food  stamp  and  welfare  money  is  going.  You 
have  to  be  willing  to  strengthen  intelUgence,  which  the  Congress 
cut.  And  you  have  to  be  willing  to  strengthen  the  organization  and 
the  determination  and  the  mission  of  interdiction. 

And  I  don't  beUeve  that  law  enforcement  can  direct  DOD  assets. 
I  urge  you  to  look  at  these  assets  before  you  go  to  the  floor  and 
offer  to  gut  the  DOD  budget  for  interdiction.  Go  to  the  command 
centers.  Talk  to  the  people  in  the  field.  Many  of  them  want  to  do 
a  better  job,  but  they  are  constrained  because  of  rules  of  engage- 
ment, mission,  and  interdiction. 

I  will  stop  there. 
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[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Walters  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  John  P.  WaLters,  Visiting  Fellow,  the  Hudson 

Institute,  Washington,  DC 

nr.   Clialraan  iui  Ntnbvri  ot   tb«  Cooadttet  7  «•  pleued  to  rectify  bafor*  jom 
today.     Afl  you  know,   I  «■  htr«  today  •■  a  private  citizw. 

ZITHJOOCnON 

Id  order  to  underatand  tb«  topic  of  tbla  bearing  prac«rly,  it  la  laportaat  to 
eataMlsb  Its  context  —  the  drug  var:  wbare  ve  ar«  today  and  bow  ve  got 
here. 

Ob  Septefld»«t  S,  1989,  Pr«aid«Bt  Bush  dellrered  \iig  flrat  ujor  telaviaed 
addresa.  T!!e  asbject  ««a  illicit  druga,  vbich  tM  Praaident  uU%i  "th« 
graveat  thtaat  facing  oux  Nation  today."  Every  ujor  public  opinion  poll 
abovad  that  by  a  vida  Hrgln  ABtrlcana  regarded  tb«  drag  apideaic  aa  the 
Ration' a  loat  aerioua  problaa. 

roar  yeara  ago  aore  th«n  14  Killion  AMrlcana  vert  cttrrant,  active  uaera  of 
•neb  druga  aa  cocaine,  urljsana.  and  heroin.  Nearly  i  Billion  adoleacenta 
vere  using  droga. 

The  drug  epidealfl  vaa  fueled  by  unprecedeated  ^oaatltlea  of  eoealne  flooding 
aeroaa  our  bcrdera,  briaging  ever-lower  atreet  prleea  that  Coatared  the 
aeduetloa  of  new  uaera.  Abroad,  oaroo-terroriata  ia  Coleabia  vara  oa  the 
verge  of  bringing  one  of  Latia  Aaerica'a  oldeat  deaooraeiea  to  Ita  koata  with 
the  brutal  aurdera  of  a  Preaideatial  oandidate  aad  aoaa  300  jodgee,  laaludiag 
•even  aapceae  ceart  juaticea. 

Tbrougbovt  aoat  of  Um  ISaO'a,  tbe  Natioa'a  reepoaae  to  the  drug  threat  had 
bean  vlgorOM  aad  vall-lateatloned,  but  it  vaa  not  alwaya  well  coordinated. 
Federal  ageadea  vlcb  raapoaalbilltlea  for  lav  mforceaeat,  interdietiea,  and 
deaand  reduction  bad  overlapping  reaponaiailitlaa  and  often  worked  at  croaa 
purposes  —  aoaetlaea  emptlag  la  ao  called  cnxf  battlea.  CeaaNaitlca  hit 
bard  by  druga  often  lacked  tbe  aeans  and  aupport  for  aobiliclng  agaiaat  the 
threat.  N«07  states  bad  yet  to  aarsball  effectively  tbeir  own  reaouxeea  to 
!lgbt  drags  or  to  tors  a  productive  and  effective  alliance  with  tbe  Federal 
governMnt.  inaufticieBt  attention  «as  paid  to  drug  prevention  in  tbe 
schools,  and  Federal  aapport  tor  drug  treataent  and  reaearch  languiahed.  Nucb 
reaal&ed  to  be  done  by  the  oaited  statea  to  work  with  aourco  aad  traoait 
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countrl**  such  aa  Parn,  Coloabla,  and  Mexico  to  eoBtroI  tha  cultivation, 
manufactara,  and  axport  of  drugs. 

Praaidant  Bub'a  1989  apaech  to  tba  Aaarican  paopla  aignallad  not  juat  a  call 
Cor  aev  reaourcaa  vlth  which  to  (Igbc  irugs,  but  alao  a  n«w  tpproacti.  To 
develop  md  coordinate  ttia  implanantation  of  this  nav  approach,  tht  Offic*  of 
National  Drug  conirol  Policy  (OtfDCf)  *<18  created  wictiln  tlie  Executive  Ofllce 
o£  tba  President.  The  Otilce  vas  autnorized  by  the  Antl-Dru?  Abuse  Act  or 
1989  CO  devalop  and  idvlsa  the  President  on  a  national  drug  control  strategy, 
a  consolidated  drug  control  budget,  and  otiier  nanagenent  and  organizational 
issues. 

The  S^ptenber  1989  strategy  and  each  succeeding  strategy  ware  grounded  on  tour 
key  principles  that  made  explicit  tba  Bash  Adsinistration's  understaadiag  of 
the  nature  our  Nation's  drug  problea: 

1.  Tbt  esseBce  of  tb«  drug  problaa  Is  drag  «••.  Our  ultlMte  goal,  and 
tha  ■•asara  of  oar  aoccass,  Boat  iw  to  rtduca  tba  nuabar  of  Aaaricana  vbo 
nae  drugs.  Heretofora,  our  progress  In  fighting  drugs  vas  traquantly 
naasurad  In  terns  of  the  cuabar  of  arrests,  conviction  rates,  and 
auantities  of  drugs  seized,  Thasa  are  useful  indicators,  but  thay  address 
only  the  eynptosB.  not  tha  oroblaa  Itself:  drag  use.  Too  Ilttia  attention 
had  baan  gives  to  sucb  Indicators  of  drug  use  as  drug-related  deaths, 
injuries,  and  levels  of  drug  usa  aaong  varlooa  populations. 

2.  Bocaoaa  tbay  ar*  tha  haart  of  tha  problaa.  drug  asars  aut  b4  bal4 
aeeoontabl*.  Although  there  are  aaoy  reasons  iadlvldnals  offer  tor  taking 
drags  --  such  as  unaaployaaat,  bcredoa,  pear  preasure,  hoaalaaaness,  and 
depreaeioB  —  by  and  large,  drug  usa  is  the  result  of  bad  daciaioas  by 
Indivlduala  exeroisiag  tree  vlll.  An  laportant  aeaas  of  persuading 
individuals  22l  ^^  use  drugs  is  to  aake  it  olear  to  thaa  that  using  druga 
will  lead  inevitably  to  apecifie  advarae  consequences  and  aanotiOns.  Thaaa 
•ay  and  ahould  include  a  range  of  civil  tad  erialBal  peaalties,  (roB  loaa 
or  proieaelonal  llcansa  to  court-ordered  drug  traataest,  as  well  aa  social 
sanctions  froa  taally,  school,  eaployet,  and  coaaronity. 

3.  TO  ba  atfactlvt*  tba  lacloa's  uti-dr««  efCorta  aast  iatafratc  efforts 
to  raduca  tba  sap»17  of  aa  tall  ••  tba  daaaotf  tor  lllafal  droga.  No  single 
tactic,  pursued  alsna  ot  to  tha  datriaant  of  othars,  can  be  atfectlTe  in 
reducing  drug  usa.  Rathar,  to  ba  fully  eirectlva,  prevention  and  treatsent 
prograas  need  tba  support  of  prograaa  to  reduce  the  supply  and  availability 
of  illegal  drugi.  I  sbould  alao  note,  tnat  a  portion  ot  tha  anpply 
reduction  effort  coDtrlbutea  diractly  to  reducing  tba  daaaad  tor  illegal 
druga  is  two  way a: 

0  by  dlscouragiag  uaa  tbrougb  tba  threat  ot  apprabaaaioa  asd| 
puBiahMnt/  and  j 

0  by  directing  aubitanca-dapandant  individuals  »bo  enter  tba  enalnal 
juatica  syataa  to  uadartaka  and  coaplata  traataant  prograaa. 

i 
Tha  raaalndar  of  tba  supply  raductlon  effort  coatrlbutaa  to  reducing  drug 
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use  oolr  if  it  CM  retface  tbe  tvailabilicy  of  illegal  dra^t  --  that  is, 
nake  th«i  aore  difficult  to  obtain,  sore  cottly,  and  Itss  pure. 

4.  «•  nst  have  a  natiotial,  not  jost  a  Federal  aiti-drtig  effort.  Any 

national  dru9  control  effort  that  faili  to  energize  aad  aupport  Stata  and 
local  officials,  the  private  sector,  faniliee,  rellqioas  metitutioDs,  and 
coaieiutity  Iniciatlvea,  is  unlikely  to  get  tht  job  done.  Part  of  tht  tight 
involves  Federal  resources  expended  br  Tederal  authorities,  but  a&  even 
bigger  part  of  the  fight  Involves  Federal.  State,  local,  and  non- 
govercaental  resources  expended  by  eonnunities.  neighborhoods,  scbools. 
workplaces,  and  individaals. 

In  response  to  the  Natlonel  Drug  Control  Strategy,  sore  eoney.  attactlon. 
thinklnj..  research,  laglalatlve  and  governaent  ac:ion.  cooperative  effort,  and 
periosnel  vers  applied  to  the  dng  problen  than  at  any  tlae  m  our  history 
More  clti2eas  aobillied  in  their  eoa«unitl«s  to  battle  drugs.  More  acboola 
lapleaented  drug  prevention  prograas.  More  drag  users  were  able  CO  obtain 
treataent.  Xod  efforts  to  arrest  traffiokers,  eradicate  doaestic  drug  crops, 
and  interdict  Ineoalng  drags  vere  intensified. 

President  Bueb  bolstered  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  by  seeking 
unprecedented  increases  in  Federal  funding  for  vlrtoelly  every  facet  of  the 
war  00  drags.  His  first  budget  alone  proposed  a  40  percent  increase  in 
funding  for  drug  control  prograas.  Poring  the  Bnsh  AdalnistiatioD,  funding 
for  drug  prograas  increased  by  neerlr  80  percent  to  $11.9  billion  to  FY  1993. 
Funding  for  doawstlc  lav  eoforceoent  grev  by  90  percent,  for  internetiaual 
cooperation  and  Interdiction  by  is  percent,  and  tor  deewnd  reduction  by  99 
percent  since  FY  1989.  The  Bush  AdBinlstratlon  projected  a  budget  of  $12.4 
blllioii,  an  11  perceBt  Increase  over  the  FY  1993  appropriation,  to  support  the 
National  Drug  Control  straceg;  la  FY  (994. 

Froa  the  first  to  the  foortta  and  last  National  Drag  Control  Strategy  a  nuaber 
of  initiatives  vere  laoasbed,  inclndlng: 

0  Creation  of  «  $100  ailllon  per  year  grant  prograa  to  help  coMjunities 
■ohilize  ageinst  drags.  I 

0  Increased  funding  for  drug  preTeatlon  in  pttblie  bouslag  coumalltles  Uroa 
St  ■iUloa  la  FY  1919  to  8175  ailllon  in  FY  19)3.         j 

0  Ponding  reqaaets  tkat  voald  bare  doubled  Federal  foading  for  school 
systeaa  rmged  br  dntgs  and  drug-related  crlae. 

0  Doubled  faodiag  for  drag  treataent  services  and  reseercb.  and  proposed 
and  signed  into  lav  leglaletion  that  iaproves  state  strategic  planning 
tor  drag  traetaent  systaaa. 


o  Initiated  tha  developaaat  of  aodel  drug  treataeat  protocols  and  standards 
of  ears  Cor  treataent  providers. 

9   Pioneered  aolti-aodelity  drag  treataent  eaapuses  and  experlaeatal 
prograas  lategratlag  drag  treataeat  at  Job  Corps  training  centers. 
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o  Expanded  {ondiag  and  •ncouragMiant  tor  coaaunlty  policing  tpproacbaa  by 
local  l«v  aaforeaMBt. 

0  lncr«aa«d  th«  u*«  of  ■ifnilicant  •Itnonta  ot   tb«  U.S.  Araod  Forcoa  in  cho 
fight  against  illegal  drugs. 

0  Expended  cooperative  prograaa  with  Coloabia,  N«xieo.  Bolivia,  Perv,  and 
other  source  and  transit  countcias. 

o  Increased  tti*  use  of  boot  caaps  and  other  alternative  sanctions  for  drug 
offenders. 

0  Cl«atly  Increased  the  eradication  of  doasstically-grovn  marijuana  crops. 

Thera  it  alvayi  a  ttBpt4Clon  to  asseti  progresi  or  failure  in  the  fight 
agaistt  drugs  by  vbat«v«r  &app«Da  to  C«  tno  latest  piece  or  good  or  bad  news. 
But  a  strategy  dssigned  to  tight  a  national  drug  problas  requires  a  nore 
systenatlc  evaluation  of  its  progress.  It  rsqulres  that  va  look  beyond  vivid 
anecdotal  reports  or  pieceaeal  statistical  data  such  as  the  nuaber  ot  arrests, 
the  aaount  ot  seizures,  or  the  nuiher  ot  people  treated.  This  intoraation  is 
important,  but  as  noted  above,  the  only  real  gauge  of  hov  we  are  doing  is  the 
number  of  Americans  using  drugs. 

{^gainst  this  bench  aark  there  has  been  significant  progress.  The  number  ot 
currant  users  ot  drugs  (that  is,  persons  reporting  asc  ot  an  illicit  drug 
during  the  past  month)  declined  ste«dlly  in  the  1980 's  and  continued  to 
decline  in  the  1990's.  Indeed,  the  MBbmr  of  curreat  dmg  uMrs  i*  nov  half 
that  iB  1)79.  sisce  1911,  tba  maber  of  AMrlcana  vho  raported  uslBf  cocaine 
within  tka  past  WBtk  is  dovn  bf  4S  pareent.  Slaca  1915,  it  has  deeliaad  by 
alaoet  10  percent.  As  impraaaive  as  these  statistics  are.  dacliaas  in 
adolasceet  drug  oae  are  even  mere  iapreaalva.  The  laadMr  of  adoleaeeats  who 
oa*  ooealae  oo  a  enrreat  baela  has  daeliaad  bf  76  pareaat  elnee  19M.  and  by 
•a  pareeat  aiaoa  isas.  a4olameaat  dn«  naa  la  nov  at  tba  lowest  larel  since 
Batiosal  data  oolleotioa  bagam  is  lt7S. 

Bahiad  these  statistios  is  a  aaa  chaage  la  taarioaas'  attitvdas  toward  drug 
uaa.  For  years  we  eguivooatad  over  whether  drugs  were  bad  or  slaply  a 
lifestyl*  choice.  A  Time  magaaine  cover  from  the  early  leaO's  portrayed 
cocaine  as  the  contemporary  e^iuvaleat  to  the  •art:.Bi,  and  a  nuaber  of  States 
dacrimiaalixed  the  use  ot  aarljuaaa.  Oar  national  leaders  did  sot  speak  about 
the  drug  problem,  nor  aaite  the  Nation  in  an  etfectivo  course  ot  adtioa 
against  it. 

But  through  tba  leadership  ot  fresldeat  Boab.  President  and  Hrs.  Kaagan,  key 
Democratic  and  Mpublleaa  Naabars  ot  Congress,  the  Partnmrabip  for  a  Drug-Free 
Aaaciea,  and  many  others  —  and  atier  aany  lives  were  loat  or  ruined  —  the 
Nation  finally  made  up  its  mind,  we've  come  to  understand  that  drug  use  not 
only  is  daageroua,  it  is  wrong,  and  that  drug  use  aakes  bad  paraata, 
unreliable  co-workeca.  poor  atudents,  and  erratic  citizena. 

The  1992  data  show,  as  expected,  there  are  two  distinct  fronts  in  the  war  on 
drugs.  The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy  was  designed  to  curtail  the  spread 
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ol  drug  uit  by  artMtically  reducing  caau«l  uit  —  the  vector  iy  vuicn  this 
patHology  spceidi.  Recent  data  coaClrB  that  ve  nave  been  ■ucceia:m  beyond 
expectation  on  thli  Iront  --  and  reveal*  how  wrong  the  critics  and  legalizera 
vere.  Sard-core  addicted  users  --  those  on  the  second  front  --  now  probably 
constitute  over  50  percent  of  all  current  drug  users,  since  they  are  jore 
resistant  to  conventional  anti-drug  use  seasures  Chan  casual  users,  progress 
In  this  area  vin  be  diftlcult.  Despite  a  douhling  of  Federal  treatnen't 
funding  since  1988.  the  available  evidence  Indicates  the  addict  population  has 
not  declined. 

SUPPLY  REDUCTION.  I)rTSU>ICTI(»,  AID  Dt06  U8S 

Your  area  of  interest  today  is  the  interdiction  and  international  portion  of 
what  is  usually  called  our  supply  reduction  effort.  Interdiction  attacks  the 
supply  networks  that  link  dcMstic  and  International  trafficking  operations. 
Interdiction  also  coapleMnts  investigative  efforts.  Post  seizure  analysis 
can  determine  the  source  of  the  narcotics  and  help  initiate  successful 
invsstigationa  of  trafficking  organizations.  Also,  controlled  deliveries  and 
infornant  d«v«lopa«Bt  can  lead  to  the  trafficking  kingpine  and  their  inoney 
lauaderere. 

!c  geatral,  our  interdlotiOB  efforts  create  numerous  probleme  for  trafiickera: 

o  Seising  large  aaounta  of  drugs  fros  mid-  and  lower-level  traftiakera  haa 
a  direct  iapect  ob  the  profitability  of  their  operations,  and  »ay  even 
eauae  the*  to  go  out  of  buaiaess.  loterdietlag  drugs  coaslgaed  to  lover- 
level  dealer*  creates  alstrust  within  the  trafficking  chain  of 
distribution  and  Mkes  the  supply  of  drugs  to  their  custoaers  erratic  ar.d 
unreliable. 

0  .^t  higher  leveli,  trafficking  organizations  can  absorb  greater  losses 
froa  interdiction  selsuret  ae  part  of  their  operating  cost.  k,t  these 
levels,  a  particular  interdiction  success  is  aore  of  a  nulsanc*  to  drug 
trafficking  organlzatlont  tnan  a  threat  to  their  existence,  aowever, 
even  here  interdiction  crMtes  uncertainty,  increases  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  and  raises  the  chance  of  getting  caught  and  punished;,  if 
interdiction  efforts  ar«  tusttlaed  over  long  period*  of  tine,  the 
accuaralated  loasec  aid  lBer««s«d  difficulty  of  doing  bu*iness  begin  to 
affect  even  high  level  trilfickers. 

0  Froa  aa  lawMtlgatir*  standpoint,  individual  Interdiction  efforts  that 
lead  to  tht  ttlztire  ot  drogs  at  our  port*  of  entry  provide  lav 
enforcaMBt  with  tha  aacttMrir  physical  evidence  to  prosecute  high-level 
doMStle  tod  fotclfB  traffickers.  Such  prosecution*  elialnata 
trafficker*  and  their  agmt*  and  support  our  goal  ot  disrupting 
trafficking  operation*  and  dltMntllag  the  organization*  that  control 
thea. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  signitietae*  owerall.  interdiction  efforts  prevent 
substantial  guantitie*  ot  dru«*  troa  reaching  our  atreat*.  The  chert  balow 
show*,  the  hundred*  ot  toa*  ot  Illegal  drug*  stopMd  froa  reaching  our 
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conBunitl«i  ij  Ftdtral  «fenelii  working  «t  or  n«ar  cur  bordtra  —  it  do«i  not 

include  flvsn  graattr  atljuras  fiade  abroad  in  a  cooparatlva  atfort  with  oar 

alllva.  Soat  of  your  othar  vitnesa«s  nay  be  able  to  provide  more  detailed  and 
carrent  data  m  thia  regard. 
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*  FOBS  "»*■»'"■  infomtian  about  drag  Miami  Md«  vithiii  ttaa  jurladiction  of  th«  IMted  Statea 
by  tht  m,  rV,  CUatas,  «>  wall  u  nrltlaa  adzvirM  by  th*  Oaaat  Ooaid.    Drag  atizuree  noda  by 
otlMT  r«dtnl  tqaidM  an  iwliriail  ia  tha  tDBB  «bHi  custody  of  th*  drag  •vitetoa  «ac  tmafarrad 
to  coa  ot  tha  tour  agandoa  abov*.    Bmoe,  FCas  autlatlcs  r«f  Ian  tbe  ocaUaad  Fadieral  drug 
Miaura  affoct. 


TO  AMDBM  rruTBer 

Our  international  drug  var  exlace  to  reduce  tbe  availability  ot  drugs  bare  at 
itoM.  me  Andean  strategy r  aa  it  is  Known,  bas  three  crucial  objectives: 
attacK  the  lajor  cocaine  tratticiclog  organizations  beadquarrerad  in  colosbia, 
disrupt  the  Mln  transit  routes  (air,  river,  and  road)  ot  tbe  cocaine  trade, 
and  eatablisfa  autticieot  eaforceMnt  presence  in  key  coca  growing  areaa  id 
Peru  and  Bolivia  to  sustain  a  sajor  reduction  in  tbe  sale  and  processing  ot 
tbe  coca  leaf  and  thereby  substantially  reduce  the  incentivea  for  illicit  coca 
tarailng.  To  this  source  country  effort  «as  Joined  a  partnership  vltta  Central 
Aaerican  and  Caribbean  nations,  vitb  particular  aBphasii  on  Mexico,  to  attack 
secondary  drug  production  areas  and  attack  cocaine  shlpMnts  froa  tbe  Andes  to 
the  U.S. 

What  happened?  Coloabia  aounted  and  sustained  (against  all  predictions)  a 
caRpaign  to  put  the  Nedellin  Cartel  out  ot  bnslneet.  There  vere  som  ups  and 
downs  "  the  escape  ot  Pablo  Escobar  being  tbe  worst  setback  --  but  the 
Madaliln  Cartel,  generally  described  as  the  MSt  powerful  crinloal 
organlzatioo  in  tha  world  in  1911,  bas  bMB  alaoat  coaplataly  destroyed.  Tha 
courts  and  orialaal  justlea  aystaa  is  rebuilding  attar  taaaaalnationa  on  a 
wlda  aoale  by  tha  oartals,  attaoks  on  tba  Call  Cartal  ware  launched  tor  tba 
first  tlM,  and  graacar  reeeureas  vara  daployad  agaiaat  tb*  air  traffic  that 
ia  the  transportation  backbone  of  tba  eooaiaa  iadoetry.  lo  natlaa  can  attack 
tbe  cooain*  trad*  a  saaior  and  key  MnagoMnt  as  Coloaibla  can,  and  aa  it  haa. 
Ita  paak  praaaura  on  tha  Nadallia  laadarabip  in  late  1919  aad  aarly  1990 
reealtad  in  ebarply  radnoed  oooaiae  availability  in  tbe  U.S.  —  aa4  a 
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eorr«*poBdia9  dtelin*  Is  eaeain*  use  and  In  deaths  and  eaargency  rooa 
adaisslotts  ralatad  to  coeaias  uac. 

Bolivian  ontoreaaMnt  afforta  ovar  tha  liat  four  yaara  hava  9ona  fro* 
Inccnaaquantlal  daatruotlon  of  saiall  coca-faraar  laaf  procassing  pita  za   a 
auatalnad  dieruption  of  traffickar  oparations  tkroufboac  th«  Chapara.  Major 
Bolivi^E  trafficking  offanieatlons  bav*  baan  idantitlad  and  apprahandad,  and 
towna  previoualy  usad  by  traffickers  a«  fraa  operatin?  araas  have  b«»o  raidsd 
and  brou9ht  uader  govcraneac  control.  Ka   nueh  as  a  SO  parcent  dlaruption  la 
the  flov  of  coca  producta  out  of  Bolivia  nay  hava  occurred  last  ^ear,  vith 
reports  of  Colonblana  arriving  to  reeonatruct  daaa^ad  Bolivian  operations. 
Corruption  and  veak  political  coanitaent  have  reqiiired  constant  attention,  but 
nave  been  aana9ed  in  alnost  all  caaea.  Aczordia^  to  the  World  Bank,  the 
coca/cocaine  trade  in  Bolivia  hew  dropped  froa  26  percent  of  Ocoaa  Doeestic 
frcduct  in  1967  to  only  2  percent  in  recent  years. 

in  contrast,  Peru's  ptrtoraanca,  by  any  standard  Kas  Been  disappoint ibq. 
corruption,  ui  attack  on  a  U.S.  ailltary  alrccalt  on  a  drug  surveillance 
nission  <klUlQ9  one  crev  aeaber  and  seyaraly  injuring  another)  by  the 
Peruvian  air  Corce,  and  President  Fujiaori's  inaciiitT  to  place  suhordlnates 
in  charge  of  tasblonlng  and  carrying  out  an:l-dru9  prograns,  hava  all  hurt 
results . 

.Nonetheless,  <vea  in  Pern,  sose  progress  was  aada.  The  police  and  the  army 
have  conducted  nuMrous  operatiou  In  coordination  —  soaething  that  aany  did 
not  believe  possible  Just  a  fev  years  ago.  At  various  tlaei,  trafficker  air 
(lights  have  been  disrupted  by  Paruvlan  air  force  patrols,  forcedovns,  lod 
even  sbootdovns.  Aad  governaent  authority  haa  been  extended  to  airtlelds 
previously  under  the  control  of  the  traffickers.  President  Fujiaori.  can  do 
Bore.  The  G.S.  hat  not  and  is  not  giving  hia  a  choice:  cut  the  cocaine  flov 
or  ve  vill  stop  all  our  aid,  trada,  and  support  for  Peru.  It  is  tlae  to  be 
aore  forceful  vltb  Pent. 

I 

The  U.S.  has  led  the  creation  of  aatl-drag  initiatives  throughout  the  vorld, 
but  none  have  grovn  aore  than  our  drug  control  partnership  vith  Mexico. 
Mexico  vas  the  laraaat  producer  of  oplua  in  this  heaisphere  and  the  largest 
producer  of  aarljuana  in  the  vorld.  in  19B9.  Since  then  Nexieo  has  cut  its 
harvestabla  poppy  produetioa  by  SO  percent,  and  its  estiMted  aarijtiatta 
produotion  by  aore  than  tvo-thirda. 

Of  evm  greater  iaportaaee  lexleo  seized  alaest  40  aetric  tone  of  cocaine  last 
year  —  seeoad  only  to  the  0.6.  in  vorldvide  seizures  —  and  roughly 
eguivaleat  ta  iO-lS  peroaat  of  eatiaated  U.S.  eoasuaptiea. 

In  1993,  Nexieo  alao  arrested  tba  heada  of  soae  of  the  largest  traffioking 

groups  kaova  to  operate  vithia  its  borders,  Including  a  senior  aeaber  of  the 
Nedellin  cartel.  lUid,  the  laliaaa  Adttiaistration  has  taken  soae  of  the  aost 
extensive  aati-cormptloa  •eaeures  ever  seen.  Last  year  370  poliea  personnel 
vere  referred  for  preseeutioa  oa  charges  of  oorruptloa,  abuse  of  authority, 
and  drug-related  criaes.  The  year  before,  3,000  Nexiean  Cuatoas  Pblioa  vara 
fired.  Yes.  eorruptioa  is  still  a  preblea,  but  Nexioaa  drug  enforoeaent  has 
iaproved  draaatieally. 
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DIDO  AVkZLMILZTT 

At  I  notad  at  the  bevlaaing  of  thia  taatianny,  aaida  froa  the  tvo  aapaeta  of 
our  aapply  raductlon  afforta  that  eoatributa  directly  to  raducia^  daMnd, 
supply  reductlea  activltiaa  auat  be  judged  In  teraa  o(  Chair  coat 
effec'.iveneaa  it   dlainiahing  the  availability  of  illsgal  druga.  So  what  do  w« 
kno*  «t)out  trends  :n  :he  availability  of  illegal  druga? 

Availability  cailnatea  have  been  produced  evary  year  by  the  U.S.  S^jvemoent  m 
CVQ  IsrMti: 

0  The  iBternacional  Karcoclca  control  scracagy  Xeporc  (imcsii),  required  by 
the  Foreign  Aiaiatanee  Act,  haa  been  produced  annually  by  the  Department 
ot  state  m  consuitacion  vita  u.s.  Gsbassies,  oea,  doo,  cia,  oidcp,  as 
veil  as  other  of fleet  and  agenciea  of  the  \:.S.   Oovernatnt.  The  INCSR 
addresses  the  ujor  source  aod  transit  country  situations  is  they  relate 
to  culcivatxoa,  production,  and  transit  of  drugs. 

0  The  Matiooal  Narcotics  Inttlligence  Cooauaers  Cooiittea  (NNICC) ,  an 
aleveB-aganey  group  chaired  by  DEI,  has  produced  an  ansual  report  that 
addresses  th«  availability  of  drugs  in  the  United  States. 

These  tvo  assessaent  reports  have  beec  fully  reviewed  by  the  prinary  drug  lav 
•nforceMnt,  treataent,  and  interdiction  agenciea  to  develop  a  oiified 
Judgacot  vitbin  the  U.S.  GovernMnt  coMunity  using  the  best  iBforaatlon  and 
analysis.  In  addition,  for  cocaine,  a  private-sector  research  lirm  has 
produced  the  bast  existing  aodel  of  availability  and  use.  relying  oa  all 
current  use  data  and  the  cocaine  aupply  data  noted  above. 

A  prisary  eleaeat  in  producing  estlBitea  of  the  aaonnta  of  druga  entering  the 
United  States  is  the  assassMnt  of  the  qoaatlties  ot  drugs  prodneed  overseac 
and  available  (or  export,  loth  the  eoea  and  opiua  prodaction  eitiaatea  have 
refleotad  •axlania  produetioo  poselble  with  llalt*d  information  to  account  for 
variations  in  orop  yields  and  lose  factors  froa  oultivation  through  final 
proeeaalng.  Btadiee  are  veil  under  vay  to  define  aore  precisely  coca  and 
cocaine  proceseing  loeeee  oaoeed  by  faotore  including i  weather,  diaease, 
inaeete,  leaf  harvesting  and  drying  Inefficiencies,  wast*,  apeilage, 
eradication,  local  coaauaptloo,  converaion  loases,  local  consuaption  and 
aelznres.  As  thaia  factors  arc  defined,  they  ehould  be  included  la  the 
production  sstiaata  atthodology  to  provide  a  aore  accurate  picture  of 
available  cociiM.  ttuditi  era  also  ondervay  to  aiiv  opiua  cultivation  la  ne« 
areas  and  aora  accurately  eatiaata  opiua  yields. 

Figures  on  drag  salnras  cannot  b«  taken  as  direct  evidenca  of  the  aaount  of 
drugs  entering  tba  united  States,  because  the  percentage  ot  drugs  that  evades 
seizure  is  gaoarally  not  kaova.  There  was  a  tine  vhen  tba  preTalling  viev  vas 
that  aelzures  always  represeatad  10  percent  of  the  total  aaount  of  Illegal 
drugs  shipped  and  the  aore  that  vas  seized  the  aore  the  total  estlMtsd  flov 
vas  said  to  Increase.  Ve  still  hear  such  baseless  pseudo-analysis  froa  tlM 
to  tiae  by  vould-be  drug  exparts.  In  fact,  higher  seizuraa  aay  reflect  batter 
intelligence,  iaprovad  interdiction  teehniquas,  increaead  interdiction 
resourcN.  and  lack.  THay  do  not  aacessarily  iaplj  coaMnaurttelr  iocreasiog 
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tBouott  ot  drags  actutli;  •actring  tB«  ontttA  St«t««. 

Illicit  4ra«  price  ni  parity  art  toM  ot  chs  b«et  currtat  indicatera  oi  arug 
availability  in  tha  Unitad  States.  WBta  an  Hiatal  drag's  availaMlity 
ilacraaiai,  its  purity  daclinas  and  its  price  rises.  However,  price  and  purity 
reflect  the  Interaction  of  supply  and  deatand.  As  deaand  falls  (as  It  has  m 
terns  of  the  nunber  of  users  of  aost  Illegal  drugs  la  recent  years),  supply 
reductions  have  tc  exceed  deaaad  declines  to  reduce  availability.  Ve  also 
luiov  that  increased  prices  for  illegal  drags  las  vitb  other  products)  tends  to 
dlninlsh  consuaptloa  and  trafficlcers  aay  try  to  reduce  purity  as  eeans  of 
keeping  prices  lov  when  supply  tails  to  keep  pace  vith  denand. 

So  what  do  ve  knov  about  the  trende  in  availability  for  the  oiost  dangerous 
drugs  we  have  sought  to  control? 

Herola 

irorldwide  opioa  prodoctioa  reaaiaa  near  its  historic  high  over  the  past  decade 
or  Biore  (although  it  has  been  below  the  actual  1969  peak).  Heroin  in  the  U.S. 
has  geoerallr  increased  la  parity  and  decreased  io  price  in  recen.t  years.  The 
volume  consnned  in  this  eouatry  reaains  saall  —  in  the  tens  of  oetrlc  tons, 
and  totalling  approxiutaly  seven  percent  of  world  oplua  production.  There 
nay  b*  toae  Inertua  in  V.t.   haroin  contnaptian.  Ve  do  not  have  IndleatlODS 
oC  an  epideaic,  and  Bost  new  usrs  of  haroin  sees  to  be  cosing  froa  the  pool 
of  oldar.  heavy  cocaine  ttsers<  but  thara  art  aigna  of  iacraaead  availability 
•nd  inotaaaad  use. 

In  ay  view  va  do  not  yet  hawe  aa  affective  aeaaa  of  Mrshalliag  intelligence 
•nd  attacking  the  doaeetle  berola  trattiokiag  organiiatioaa  in  a  Mnaer  broad 
enough  to  dlerapt  aupply  aatioaally.  Xaereased  heroia  seiaaree  have  not  kept 
pace  vith  estiaated  increases  in  supply.  Zatematioaal  eeoparatioa  aay  offer 
sons  opportuaities,  bat  given  the  scope  of  the  problea  Internationally  and  the 
political  eituatloo  in  the  aejor  producing  countries,  particularly  Baraa,  I 
believe  the  eeet  reallstle  aeaaa  of  attacking  supply  is  to  toeoa  oa  deaeatie 
heroin  trafficking  organisatieaa.  In  that  regard,  the  key  to  any  heroin 
supply,  or  deaand  rodactioa  effort,  is  the  New  York  City  aetropolitu  area 
viiere  consuoiption  it  anat  heavily  conceatrated. 

■arijoaaa 

Narijuana  is  a  supply  radaetloa  auceess  story.  Through  aggraaaive 
interdiction,  greatly  axyaatad  Jtaxican  eradication  ettorts,  and  our  owa 
extenaive  doMstle  aradleatloa  progrsa,  aariluana  prices  have  risen  sharply. 
In  tha  last  eonpla  ot  foara,  la  stany  places,  the  cost  ot  aarijaana  by  veignt 
hae  exceeded  geld.  Tbit  daellaa  la  availability  has  been  parallelled  by  a 
decllna  in  use. 

Indoor  cultivatioa  afforts  la  CUj  couatry  and  greater  sauggllng  froa  abroad 
are  a  growing  tratfickar  raapoQsa.  OU  has  sought  to  taruet  "indoor  grove" 
and  it  rsMlBS  to  b«  saaa  it  thla  and  other  aapacts  of  this  doMStle  aad 
foreign  success  story  will  be  sustained.  The  price  reaaias  high,  but  has 
dropped  a  bit  recently. 
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cocAlite 

Alter  rising  rapidly  in  tht  1910' •  coca  cultivation  seent  to  hav*  peaked  1b 
1990  and  declined  elightly,  vith  aatiaatad  potential  cocaine  production 
peaking  in  1991. 

Cccame  aelzuiea  vorldwlde  haT«  jroim  steadily  !roa  appcoxloately  200  o«trxc 
tons  In  1939  to  v«ll  over  300  netri:  tons  for  1992.  Seizures  at  cr  near  the 
U.S.  border  >>ere  roughly  ICC  aetrlc  tons  lor  1989,  1990,.  and  1991.  Thev 
increased  to  roughly  140  metric  tons  in  1992. 

But  the  real  grovtb  in  seizures  bas  been  the  result  of  ocr  parc.itrship  with 
source  and  transit  countries  in  Latin  Asitrica.  In  particular.  «e  and  oui 
allies  are  exploiting  the  air  Interdiction  vulnerabilities  of  traffickers 
throughout  the  heoisphere.  Seizures  of  cocaine  in  Latin  Aaarica  ha^v*  grown 
froB  57  netric  tone  la  1988  to  ov«r  200  actric  torn  m  1991  and  ovftr  180 
aatrio  tona  in  1992.  This  nsans  thac,  dep«ndlng  upon  tb«  inalyu:  aodcl  ug«d, 
batvaan  ]0  and  SO  parcaot  of  aatiaatad  potantial  cocaine  produetioa  la  sow 
stoppad  batvaan  sourca  countriaa  and  tha  U.S.  Or  put  anotbar  v«y,  tha  baat 
analyala  praaantly  availabla  icdicataa  that  laaa  than  half  tha  pocaatlal 
oooaina  production,  now  raachaa  tha  U.S. 

Let  mt   guicUy  add  three  points  i 

o  tha  astiBMtea  are  iapreeise  and  no  lav  antorcaaant  or  natloaal  lacurity 
official  Z  hava  arar  sarvad  with  vould  clala  otharwiaa; 

0  even  vith  a  eubstantial  decline  in  the  supply  of  cocalae  reaching  the 
U.S.,  there  is  still  enough  reaching  our  shores  to  pose  i  serious 
problea;  and 

0  tbe  Bost  sobering  lesson  this  data  offers,  My  be  hov  such  sore  cocaine  - 
-  cheaper  and  purer  --  could  be  on  our  ecreets. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  csrreot  cocaine  use  hu  dropped  by  alsnst  10  percent  since 
its  peak  in  1985.  Prices  generally  tell  and  purity  increased  through  1988. 
In  1989  and  1990  parity  dropped  and  prices  roee.  Cocaine  prices  raaained 
relativaly  stable  at  the  vholesale  and  retail  Isvals  during  1991.  Wholesale 
and  retail  cocaine  purity  levels,  hovevar,  increased  signitlcantly  In  1991. 

0  Wbolesalt  (KG)  cocelat  prices  nationvlde  increased  13  percent  since  1988; 
retail  prlee«  b«ve  Inereaetd  23.5  percent  over  the  s«m  period.  (Table  i) 

0  Average  vholesale  pnrlty  hat  retained  relativaly  constant  —  fro*  90 
percent  la  1988  to  87  percent  in  1991.  At  the  retail  or  graa  leval, 
cocalna  purity  daoraasad  *roa  70  parcaat  to  59  percent  in  1991  (Table  2) 
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j 

OEA  d8t«  for  eha  flttt  tkctt  qoarttrf  ot  1992  stiov  roughly  staAlt  pricM  troa 
1991  at  tb«  Icllogru,  oaoeo,  and  gtaa  qvaacitiai,  bit  dacllnisg  par|lty< 

0  at  tht  kilograa  lavtl  froa  85  ptreaat,  to  63  p«rctatt  to  81  ptrcenc  far 
th«  tbrte  qaarttn,  ratptctivaly; 

I 
0  at  the  ouo«  ltv«l  froB  77  p«rc«nt.  to  72  Nrcwt,  to  69  p«rcaft;  and 

0  at  tb«  «raM  Uv«l  froa  (9  p«re«nt.  to  64  ptreant.  to  53  Mretnt. 

YoQ  vill  Bota  that  tha  tklrd-ooartar  1992  parity  la  lovar  at  aacb  Itvtl  than 
any  pravioaa  yaarly  avaraf*  ia  tabla  2.  . 

Takan  tcgtthar.  this  data  anosaat  that  cocaioa  availability  la  tha  jj.S.  haa 
daclinad  batvaaa  1989  aad  1992.  vith  a  alight  incraai*  batvaen  1990  and  1991, 
bafora  daellBlng  to  tha  lovaat  l«val  of  tha  period  ia  1992.  Host  Itportantly. 
thaaa  daellaaa  in  tha  aupply  of  coeaiaa  diractly  paraxial  tha  pattajra  ot 
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cocalna  uaa.  Th«  •«&«  r«l«ticnihip  tasu  to  axiat  in  ro^ard  to  ■•rijuana  and 
tha  lavaraa  (l.a.,  Incraaaad  availability  and  iacraaaad  uaa)  vltb  baroin. 

Cartalnly  thaaa  data  do  not  allow  us  to  Juap  to  tba  eoncluaion  that  tupply 
raductions  cauaad  danaad  raductioni.  Tha  data  ara  f ruBtratingly  llBltad  and 
must  inslula  aigniflcant  arcaa  ol  approxination  *fa©ra  wa  all  would  like 
praclaion.  Sos'^  ot   thia  data  la  subject  to  reviaion  and  soma  o£  vour  other 
witneaees  nay  have  such  ravlalone,  baaad  upon  furthar  analysis .  But  r  bolie>e 
it  19  reasonable  and  prudent  to  note  that  —  ae  Umitad  And  as  imparfect  as 
the  data  are  —  the  anceessea  ot  our  supply  reduction  etforta  not  only  nave 
been  raal,  they  seeai  to  be  associated  vlth  raductioEs  in  current  drug  ase. 

OOMCbUSIOl 

Casual  drug  U8«  haa  droppad  draaatlcally,  dut  hard  cote  drug  uea  haa  not. 
wich  this  bacKdrop,  the  Adolnlstratlon  and  Its  nev  Dru^  czar  tiava  boen  called 
upon  to  taxe  noney  out  ot  drug  miardictlon  and  inieraational  anti-drug 
prograna  and  put  it  Into  :r»atin«nt.  :n:ardlctlon  is  a  costly  l&ilura,  many 
nov  saj,  ana  ens  oosay  can  oe  fi8tt«r  spcnc  troatmg  addicca. 

This  arguoant  is  hardly  d«w,  of  cocraa.  I  h«ard  tht  saM  advice  vhlla  atrving 
in  th«  «hica  Hous*  Drug  Czar's  offict  daring  tbe  Bosb  Xdainlstratloa.  Indeed, 
sort  and  battar  trsataant  la  nt«dad  —  that's  why  Federal  treatnest  spending 
doubled  daring  the  last  four  ytars.  Bat,  thoss  who  argus  that  va  should  pay 
for  nora  drag  treatosnt  by  taking  dollars  a»av  froa  drug  interdiction  Ignore 
the  assential  fact  that  ve  cannot  substantially  rednce  drug  use  --  vith  or 
without  Bora  trtatatnt  —  unless  the  supply  ot  drugs  is  controlled. 

It  used  to  be  coaaon  sense  that  drug  use  voalds't  decline  eo  long  as  drugs 
were  plentiful  and  cheap.  Indeed,  proponents  of  gun  control  sake  nuch  the 
same  argunent  with  respect  to  urban  violence.  And.  Mking  cigarettes 
difficult  and  aora  axpeasive  to  obtain  has  long  been  a  staple  ot  the  anti- 
saoking  crusade.  iBterdietloD  it  one  way.  and  In  soae  eases  the  only  way.  to 
reduce  the  availability  ot  Illegal  drags. 

There  is  even  avideaoe  isterllotlon  works.  Tor  the  paat  two  years, 
interdletioo  and  interaational  supply  reduction  reaowed  about  a  third  of  the 
total  poteatial  world  prodactioa  of  ooealna  —  an  aaoiant  twighly  e^al  to 
total  eatiaated  0.«.  consuaptioa.  Pvriag  1919-1990  it  foroed  atreet  prices  up 
significantly;  use  vent  dovn,  as  did  cooaioe-ralated  hospital  aaergency  roca 
adfldssloBS  and  deaths.  la  addltlOD,  tor  the  last  aavaral  yeara,  aarijaana 
interdiction  and  aradieatloa  efforts  have  driven  the  street  price  to  the  level 
of  gold  by  weight  —  and  eat  use  over  60  percent  aiaee  i9M. 

so  Why  are  critics  calling  for  an  end  to  ioterdlctloa  aad  lateraational 
prograasr  Because  they  assuae  supply  reduction  is  peripheral  to  raducieg  hard 
core  drug  use.  Tith  hard  core  use  still  a  problea,  it  seaw  easy  to  call  tor 
a  shift  01  interdiction  dollars  to  dollars  for  aore  treataMot  slots. 

But  these  proposals  are  auperficlal  and  dead  wrong,  aard  core  user^  are  aaiA 
—  not  less  "  price  sensitive  than  casual  users,  casual  users  bay 
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mtraquratiy  «d4  can  afford  to  pay  nttch  oora  than  haavy  uaari.  Haavy  uearg 
•p«nd  •■••ntiallr  all  their  aoaay  on  drvga.  Vhaa  pricaa  90  up,  thay  Buct  uaa 
less  cocaina.  Often,  they  then  eneouatar  tha  dlfticultiea  of  vlthdrsval.  The 
remit  is  levar  deaths  and  a  powerftil  Incaatlvw  (aacoad  only,  perhaps,  to  toe 
threat  of  incarceration)  to  enter  treataent. 

Willie  an  effective  Interdiction  pro^raa  !•  critics!  to  407  credible  natloaal 
dru9  control  ttrate«y,  current  interdiction  pro^raaa  do  not  produce  what  tbey 
30uld.  That  la  becauae  thay  are  allowed  to  he  only  bait  neaaurea  at  bait. 

For  exanple.  tha  Dafanse  Daptrtaent  raceivaa  the  sinsle  largeet  share  of 
federal  iDterdictlon  funds.  Yet,  Dod  saaa  its  role  as  strictly  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  nuBarous  law  enforcaoant  agenclea  engaged  in  tracking  and 
arresting  traffickers  —  And  lav  enforceaent  agencies  seek  to  keep  it  that  vay 
when  behaving  buraaucratically.  Ve  have  coae  as  rar  as  ve  can  with 
interdiction  by  bureaacratic  consensus  —  and  it's  sot  tar  enough. 

Throwing  our  borders  opas  to  drugs  is  an  extreael;  dangerous  course.  So,  how 
about  a  real  dabata  with  options  that  would  lake  a  real  difference?   How 
about  aoae  real  natioaal  leadacshlp  to  protect  the  young,  inner-city  lives 
that  are  aost  at  risk  today?  Hara  are  three  exaaplea: 

1)  The  eheapast  and  faetast  way  to  reduce  cocaine  availability  on  oar  streets 

is  to  stop  the  saall  airoraft  that  transport  it  north  frooi  South  Aaarlca.  It 
is  now  possible  to  sort  and  track  these  aircraft  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Ve  sboald  deploy  additional  resources  to  detect,  turn  back,  force 
down,  and  if  necessary,  aheot  down  aneh  aircraft.  Stopping  these  flights 
would  draaatically  ~  aad  iwaediately  —  cut  the  cocaine  flow. 

2)  Assign  DoD  responsibility  for  directing  all  Interdiction  operatlona.  Xnd, 
sake  It  clear  that  its  alasioB  is  not  aerely  to  aaaist  lav  enforceeMnt 
ageaclee,  but  the  broader  task  of  aobetaatially  disrupting  the  flov  of  cocaine 
into  this  country.  To  do  this,  law  aaforceaeat  Intardietioa  needs  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  OoD-lad  BissiOB  of  cattiag  the  flow,  not  the  other  way 
around. 

3)  Beet  up  asaistutea  to  Latin  AMtlca.  although  it  la  difficult  to  work 
with  toreiga  partneri  at  tlMt,  aati-drug  eftorta  by  these  countries  are  cheap 
and  co«t-effectlve.  Litli  AMrlca  receives  approxiMtely  tour  percent  of 
Federal  anti-dng  epeadlBf «  yet  it  accounts  tor  two-thirds  of  the  cooaiae 
saizucee,  aid  virtMllT  ell  the  klagpin  apprahaneiona . 

Interdietiei  la  a  poverfvl  veapon,  thoae  serious  about  fighting  the  scourge  of 
drags  vlll  B«e  It  —  agatMilvely. 

Thank  you  tor  thii  opportualty  to  contribute  to  the  record  and  I  viii  be  happy 
to  ansver  queetiaoe. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Bensinger. 


STATEMENT  OF  PETER  B.  BENSINGER,  PRESIDENT,  DUPONT  & 
ASSOCIATES,  INC.,  CHICAGO,  IL,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  ILLINOIS 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  INFORMATION  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  Bensinger.  Thank  You,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  10  points,  I  will  try  to  make  them  briefly. 

The  first  would  be  the  importance  of  this  subcommittee.  The 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  started  when  I  was  Adminis- 
trator of  DEA.  I  would  note  that  my  tenure  did  extend  through  the 
Ford,  Carter,  and  about  8  months  of  the  Reagan  administration.  So 
I  did  spend  5y2  years  as  head  of  DEA,  and  the  select  committee's 
attention  was  important.  In  its  absence,  the  work  of  this  sub- 
committee's importance  increases. 

Interdiction  is  a  necessary  deterrent.  It  needs  to  be  coordinated, 
prioritized,  closely  directed,  well  supervised,  and  closely  monitored. 
But  it  has  less  impact  than  domestic  and  international  drug  law 
enforcement  investigations  and  should  not  receive  disproportionate 
funding.  Today  it  does:  $2y4  billion  for  interdiction  internationally 
compared  to  domestic  law  enforcement  at  DEA  of  three-fourths  of 
a  billion  dollars  just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Two,  policy  and  the  type  of  direction  for  the  multiple  agencies  is 
probably  as  important,  if  not  more  important,  than  the  budget.  I 
disagree  with  John  Walters  on  the  point  he  made  that  the  Coast 
Guard  or  Customs  should  not  be  receiving  direction  from  drug  law 
enforcement.  I  think  it  should. 

You  have  people  putting  out  patrols.  Coast  Guard,  Customs,  Air, 
Navy,  deployments  that  are  coordinated  with  training  schedules, 
ports  of  call,  various  other  agendas,  and  not  enough  responding  to 
intelligence  and  informants.  Instead  of  60  percent  of  the  Defense 
Department  being  based  on  patrol,  I  would  reverse  it  and  say  that 
two-thirds  should  be  based  on  specific  intelligence  and  information. 

Crop  eradication  has  been  a  meaningful  deterrent.  It  worked 
when  I  was  DEA  Administrator,  in  Turkey  with  the  French  Con- 
nection, and  in  Mexico  with  the  opium  poppy  eradication.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  work  as  well  in  Latin  America  or  Southeast  Asia.  I 
would  put  this  money  in  the  beefing  up  of  foreign  judicial  joint  in- 
vestigative resources.  Phil  Heymann's  point  is  correct:  $30  to  $40 
million  of  investment  for  helping  those  countries  develop  a  institu- 
tional criminal  justice  system  is  probably  the  kind  of  investment 
we  need  to  make. 

The  Defense  Department's  role  is  important.  I  think  they  need 
to  be  directed,  not  self-directed.  I  think  their  mission  needs  to  re- 
spond basically  to  trafficking  networks  as  well  as  to  training,  sup- 
ply, and  interdiction. 

I  would  add  that  the  comment  on  the  criminal  justice  treatment 
within  our  prison  systems  is  important.  We  talked  about  that  ear- 
lier in  your  summit.  I  won't  go  into  it  in  detail  here.  The  point  to 
which  resources  are  deployed,  prioritized,  is  essential.  And  I  think 
in  the  administration's  assessment  as  to  what  they  do  internation- 
ally, there  needs  to  be  control;  there  needs  to  be  direction;  there 
needs  to  be  prioritization  and  response. 

I  think  the  interdiction  efforts  of  illegal  money  are  very  impor- 
tant. The  forfeiture  on  both  sides  of  the  border  are  very  important. 
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not  just  the  drugs.  I  think  one  of  the  points  that  all  of  your  wit- 
nesses will  make  is  price  and  purity  are  important.  And  as  you  in- 
crease the  price  to  the  traffickers  doing  business,  that  helps  the 
American  public.  As  you  reduce  the  purity,  that  will  cause  fewer 
overdose  and  injuries.  As  you  increase  the  price,  that  will  probably 
result  in  fewer  users. 

I  would  say  that  as  you  hit  the  traffickers'  networks,  in  their 
pocketbooks,  at  their  laboratories,  that  will  be  an  effective,  I  think, 
utilization  of  U.S.  resources  and  priorities. 

I  would  not  abandon  international  eradication.  I  would  not  aban- 
don crop  destruction.  But  I  would  use  it  where  it  can  have  a  major 
impact,  where  the  countries  control  their  geography,  and  where  you 
can  have  a  significant  disruption  to  the  traffickers.  I  don't  think  it 
will  apply  in  Latin  America  across  the  board. 

And  in  terms  of  interdiction,  again,  I  would  keep  it  as  one  of  the 
legs  of  a  four-legged  table  along  with  enforcement,  international  ef- 
forts, and  prevention  and  treatment. 

I  would  not  abandon  interdiction,  but  I  would  have  it  better  di- 
rected and  more  closely  supervised.  And  I  think  the  resources  of 
$12  to  $13  bilUon  and  $2^4  bilUon— $2V2  billion  in  interdiction  is 
probably  not  the  appropriate  percentage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  reappearing  in 
front  of  you  and  this  conmiittee. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you  for  your  very  concrete  suggestions.  We 
appreciate  that. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bensinger  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Peter  B.  Bensinger,  President,  DuPont  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Chairman,  Illinois  Criminal  Justice  Information 
Authority 

Chairman  Schuaar  and  mmab^TB  of  tha  svibconnlttaa  on  criae  and 
Criainal  Juatiea:  Z  appraciata  tna  opportunity  of  appearing  bafors 
zhis  SubcoBBlttaa  today  and  of  sbaring  ay  views  ac  this  oversight 
hearing  on  international  drug  interdiction  and  eradication. 

Interdiction  ie  a  neeeaaary  deterrent,  not  an  unnecdBsary 
vast*  of  aoney  or  effort,  interdiction  needs  to  be  coordinated, 
prioritized,  closely  directed,  veil  supervised,  and  closely- 
monitored  in  the  Administration. 

Crop  eradication  is  also  a  meaningful  deterrent  that  has 
proved  to  b«  very  successful  in  certain  situations,  such  as  the 
Turkish  opium  control  program  linked  to  French  connection  heroin 
end  the  opium  poppy  eradication  program  in  Mexico  in  the  1970s. 
Crop  ttradieatlon  pregraaa  in  Southeast  Asia,  for  opium,  and  Latin 
America,  for  eoeeine,  heve  been  lees  euceesaful.  In  today's  climate 
o£  oooeine  supply,  oooe  leaf  eradieation  is  net  lilcAly  to  be  a 
eignifioent  deterrent  to  traffiekere.  Far  greater  iepact  will 
reeult  from  deetruetlon  of  oooeine  leboratories,  tracking  of 
precursor  oheMieele,'* foreign  eseet  forfeiture  implementetion,  U.S. 
mllltazy  equipment  and  training  contributions,  and  in-country 
Intelllgmaam  linked  to  trarflckln?  networks. 

Thm  rolm  of  tlM  Defense  Oopartaent  should  be  a  aajor  one, 
including  equlpamat  supply,  tralnlag,  survelllaiwe  and  high  seas 
interaioclon,  as  w«ll  am  armm  reconnaissance  and  in-country  foreign 
support  consultation  coordinated  wltn  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 
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T)M  Cuateaa  S«rvie«  abeuld  aaintain  a  acreng  intardiotion 
•££ort  linked  to  porta  ot  antry  and  coordinated  with  thm  Co««t 
Guard  ragarding  iaportatlon  of  illagal  drug  activity.  Wa  muat 
Isprova  coordination  or  the  intardiction  efforts.  There  are  major 
•cparata  and  distinct  aganctas  all  invoivea  wicb  airpianes,  ships 
at  saa,  inteiiigenca  coiiaetion,  and  reconnaissance  capabilities 
and  rftsourcas— tha  Navy,  kit  Porca,  Marinas  and  kray,  tha  coast 
Guard,  tha  Custoos  Sarvica,  and  t&e  orug  snrorceaant 
Administration.  Tha  arcant  to  vbieh  rasources  are  prograomed 
collactively  for  dAploymant,  invastigations  and  inteiiigenca 
considered  and  then  prioritized,  transportation  and  reconnaissance 
vessels  deployed,  and  traffickers  followed,  tracked  or  apprehended, 
is  a  significant  issue.  That  such  efforts  should  be  made  and  at 
vhat  level  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  hearing.  Such  efforts 
should  be  Bade  to  drive  up  the  cost  of  trafficking  in  drugs,  to 
obtain  additional  intelligence,  to  diminish  in  some  manner  the 
supply  of  illegal  drugs,  and  to  demonstrate  this  country's 
eeaaltmant,  damemtleslly  and  internationally,  to  combat 
international  drug  smuggling  into  tha  Uaitad  States. 

Of  greater  signifioanoe  is  the  interdiction,  intalliganca  and 
anforeement  of  the  illegal  money  flev.  This  interdiotion  effort, 
this  enforoament  effort,  thia  intelligence  effort,  this 
international  ooepecmtive  effort  ia  going  to  have  a  greater  iapeet 
on  the  drug  treffiefclag  nartvorks  than  either  crop  stibatitution, 
aradieetlon  or  Interdietion. 

We  believe  dommstio  drug  enforcement  muat  remain  a  top 
priority,  we  anticipate  increased  community  policing  in  our  major 
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oltios,  a  reduction  in  th«  tolaranea  for  handoun  and  assault  weapon 
violanoo  (and  lafislatien  la  noad*d  on  both] ,  Increaiad  prevan^ion 
ar.d  education  afferte,  and  9r«at«r  flaxibiliry  in  senttncing. 

Sue  to  ofconden  intamational  aradication  ^rui  interdiction 
efforxa,  and  cc  utilisa  only  cvo  laga  to  th«  drug-cor.crsl  table, 
would  be  a  au,staX«.  Pravantien  *nd  tr«ata«nt,  ar.fcrce&ent  ami 
education  as*  aaaantial,  but  a  continuing  prseanoa  And  ccaaitasnt 
to  intardictiun  and  aradication  is  vital. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Reuter.  You  and  Mr.  Riley  can  split  the  time. 

Mr.  Reuter.  I  would  ask  that  Jack  Riley  talk  about  some  new 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  effectiveness  of  crop  control  pro- 
grams. I  will  talk  briefly  then  about  interdiction  afterward. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Please  proceed,  Mr.  Riley. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  JACK  RILEY,  CONSULTANT,  RAND 

CORP. 

Mr.  Riley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  two  points  to  make 
on  these  programs.  Then  I  will  turn  the  microphone  over  to  Peter. 

The  first  point  is  that  source  country  control  programs  and,  in 
particular,  eradication  and  in-country  interdiction  c£m  significantly 
disrupt  cocaine  production  for  2-  to  3-year  periods. 

The  second  point  is  that  these  policies  would  have  to  be  imple- 
mented on  a  much  larger  scale  than  they  currently  are.  And,  subse- 
quently, this  2-  to  3-year  disruption  of  cocaine  supplies  would  come 
at  a  high  cost  both  in  terms  of  budgets  and  social  costs  to  the  An- 
dean nations. 

What  I  would  like  to  focus  on  is  what  happens  after  a  given 
source  country  program  like  eradication  is  implemented. 

Previous  Rand  work  indicated  that  these  programs  are  ineffec- 
tive in  reducing  drug  production  in  the  long  run.  Economic  theory, 
the  cocaine  market  structure  alluded  to  by  Phil  Heymann  and  oth- 
ers in  previous  testimony,  and  a  decade  of  experience  with  source 
country  programs  would  seem  to  support  this  point. 

Longrun  arguments  gloss  over  two  important  facts.  The  first  is 
what  happens  in  the  intermediate  states  before  the  long  run  is 
reached  and  the  other  is  how  long  it  takes  to  get  to  the  long  run. 
It  turns  out  that  the  cocaine  industry  takes  about  2  to  3  years  to 
adapt  fully  to  programs  such  as  eradication  and  in-country  inter- 
diction. And  this  gap  means  that  supply  can  be  disrupted  substan- 
tially in  that  2-  to  3-year  period. 

I  define  this  period  of  disruption  as  the  "medium  run."  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  industry  will  fully  adapt  and  policy 
effects  will  be  diluted  in  the  long  run.  But  this  medium-run  gap  is 
good  news. 

The  bad  news,  covered  more  fully  in  my  written  testimony,  has 
three  components.  The  first  is,  as  I  said  before,  it  takes  relatively 
large  policy  interventions  to  create  this  medium-term  gap  in  pro- 
duction. The  cocaine  industry  absorbs  small  interventions  with 
ease,  but  it  is  less  adept  at  adapting  to  larger  policies.  Second,  sur- 
prise is  a  key  component.  If  the  policies  are  advertised  in  advance, 
the  traffickers  have  time  to  adjust,  and  the  benefits  are  lost. 

And,  finally,  but  by  no  means  least  important,  these  t3rpes  of 
interventions  will  impose  dramatic  social  and  economic  costs  on  the 
societies  in  the  Andean  states.  Thus,  while  the  policies  may  curtail 

Eroduction  over  the  medium  run,  they  will  do  so  at  social  and 
udget  costs  that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  understand. 
Mr.  ScHUMER.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Riley,  for  succinct,  on-the- 
money  testimony. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Riley  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Kevin  Jack  Riley,  Consultant,  Rand  Corp. 


Nc.  ehai«««n  end  wmwb%n   of  thm  CosrdtCMi  :  aa  yiatcfui  tot   the 
opportviaiey  to  testify  toOMr.     I  am  a  p«<t»<leotecaX  fallow  in  pu&lic 
pell«y  atudi**  ac  Cbe  RAMD  Graduata  Soheel  &&ci  «  eeaaul;;aR:  at  MO>'D. 
7h«  viawa  I  aa  about  to  •zpr««a  as«  ny  owb>  thay  da  not  neeasaarlly 
saflcet  those  of  MOD  ot  Of  MSB's   c«a*areh  sponsoca. 

Psarlous  MBC  work  hat  4aaenatc«t«d  thac  oCXorta  to  limit  tn« 
amount  ot  eoeaiaa  preduotien  ae«  likaly  to  bt  truatratad  by  tf.a  markas'e 
dynaaioa  ovae  tb«  lea?  rua,  Raeaat  MHC  reaMrcA.  tiewav*:,  h«« 
indlcatM  tlut  drug  production  can  ba  3l9r.;.£ieaatly  dlsr^ipcad  ov*r  th« 
madiua  taoa,  albait  only  undar  azactiag  circvonatancaa,  and  only  attendad 
ay  Aigft  budf  t  aad  aoeial  coats.  Thaaa  rasulta  mt*ryA  by  adapting 
MSO'a  alopl*  a»dal  ot   tiM  oocaina  trad*,  which  9«nM;atad  only  ion?  run 
r«auita«  to  r«£l«et  th«  iaga  and  dalaya  that  yovMm  th«  eoeaina 
produetioa  ohais.  zt  is  iatportant  to  not*  that  paanaaant  diszuption 
•till  ia  not  peaaibla  e«eaaa«  ultiaataly  poiioy  irtacxaation  do«a 
nethinf  to  chaog*  tha  basic  stEueeus*  and  uadarlyin^  aconooica  0£ 
cocaiM  production.  Mvarthaiaaa,  «  two  to  thraa  yaar  diaruptlon  nx^bt 
ba  of  slvnltioaat  ua«  to  poiicr  naJcara*  partieulariy  if  it  ia  paisad 
with  an  a39«nsioe  at   doowatio  tcaataaat,  pravantionr  aad  law  anforsanant 
pcogcaaa  that  attack  d«uf  Jawand.  ^ 

to  a*«  hew  •  aadita  tas«  disruptioa  of  eocaino  pEedsotleit  oan  ba 
g«a«rat»df  consldtt  what  happsna  afaaa  301  o£  cha  eoea  ecep  ia  »«liTia, 
ColoBbia  aad  »•««  ia  a»adioat«d  in  ooa  six  aoatA  period.  Siaulation 
raanlta  iadioata  that  catail  druQ  pricaa  ia  tha  onitad  Stataa  ciaa  moce 
thaa  ll6%r  aatf  tntarawdf  f  product  prisaa  (iaaf,  paata«  basa  and  axpozc. 
cocaine)  tiM  by  •▼«&  larvtr  pareamafas.  Duria«  that  aix  s»nttt  parlod, 
oeoaiaa  a«ey«t  (all*  by  approxiaataly  401  aa  tcafflchars  aca  abla  to 
ooantaeaet  mamm  OX   •radidstioa' a  iayaot  through  nora  affictaat 
pcoeaaaing.  RwartMlaaa,  tha  highar  pxieaa  signal  tha  traffickara. 
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pre«««aqss  tns  tazsMrt  chat  th«rc  4c«  pxofito  to  &«  «ara«d  from  drug 
produotlon  «nC-  *a  th«  partioipante  bvgin  co  undvxtiiu  naw  production, 
output  CKpuda  back  to  th«  pr«-peliey  1«t«1.  riuc  la  whara  tha  ainyla 
atory  ands:  policy  rasults  in  oarkat  slgsals  that  •r.coMxmq*   mot* 
parclolpatien,  ao  that  ov«c  th«  lon^  run  policy  if  inaffaotiva  at 
cuxtaili»9  pxeduetiea. 

It  tuirna  9vt,  hOD«v«r.  ttiat  It  inay  take  coeaina  iAductzy 
traffiokarsi  proeaiaora  and  faaaats  a  ra:har  aabataatial  aoteunt  of  cim« 
to  undsrtaka  nmm  pcoductiOD  and  tnua  for  tha  eocaina  induatxy  to  racovar 
freai  aradieatien.   In  particular,  production  oarmet  iacraaaa  until  tha 
£aca«ara  leeata  amm   land,  eiaar  It,  plaat  naw  oropa,  aad  ca-astafilisn 
nackat  linka  with  procaasora  aad  txaftiekara.   It  ia  pcacl9a:.y  t^  lag 
batw««a  aradieation  and  racorary  ttiat  ga&aratas  tha  aiadi'jn  taca 
diaruption  OS  production. 

Tha  Koat  Itnpertant  l.a«  in  tha  r«eev«ry  procaaa  ia  tfta  coca  plant 
itsaif .  Dapandlng  on  whathar  tha  planta  ara  atartad  Crea  aaada  os 
saaeilnga,  ooca  planta  taXa  19  to  24  aontha  to  matura  and  pzovlcta  full 
narvaata.  Bsadieatien  indueaa  additional  laga  by  Coceiag  fanaars  to 
looata  and  olaac  additlenav  land.  Otna;  pointa  xn  tha  preduotiea  chain, 
for  axaa^a,  tha  building  of  pcocaaaln?  laboratoriaa  and  tha  tralainy  of 
paraonnal,  ax*  vulnarabla  to  diaruption  aa  w*ll.  Typloaliy,  hewarar, 
tha  laya  aaaeciatad  with  laoosatoriaa  and  paracanal  ara  on  tha  ordar  of 
daya  aad  «*aka  ratbax  than  sionttia  and  yvaaa  aaaociatad  vitb  coca  laavaa. 
!n  tha  90%  aradication  aoaaario  prvvieualy  daaexibad,  coeaina  production 
ia  904  oS  ooxnal  at  aix  aentba;  SB%  of  aoaaal  at  on*  y«ac;  76%  of  noxaal 
at  li  fflontaa:  97%  of  notaal  at  two  yaara;  and  101%  of  noxaal  at  two  and 
ooa-haiS  yaara.  Tha  aajerity  of  tha  dalay  In  tha  ratum  to  full 
production  can  ba  attsibutad  to  dalaya  in  Dringiag  coca  planta  into 
preduetioA. 

I  DOtad  aarllax  that  lo  ordar  to  ba  auecaaafui,  taaaa  polioiaa  ouat 
ba  iaplaaaaftad  aadac  apaeiric  elrcjnatanoaa.  \t  baat,  tbaaa  turn  out  to 
ba  vacy  di<fiauit  eirouBataaeaa  to  oraata.  Tha  aoat  ia[po«taBt  condition 
i0  that  tha  ia««r*«ation  Ba«da  to  eona  aa  a  auapriaa.   If  tha 
ttaf fiekaca  aatieiptta  tha  policy,  than  thay  eaa  taka  «t«pa  in  advanea 
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to  aiitivst*  i««  lap«ct.  KMpmg  op«ratiooi  on  tha  •mJ.«  ef  thos* 
n«e*a««ry  to  •ub»t«ati«lXy  ttlatupt  pceduotien  •  ■•er«t  will  provt 
dieeieult,  how«T«e.  Second.  lMtt*r  knewlvdyv  about  th«  al<f  tad  tha 
struftur*  3f  th«  of  th*  »«rk«t  ia  naadad.  In  particular,  if  eha 
tcaffickara  hold  lnv«r.tory  —  b«  it  of  coca  flalda  or  of  flaiahad 
jscalaa  •-  t&*  slsa  eC  tha  polioy  xntarrvntior.  r.a«dM  to  craata  tha 
dsairad  dlacuptioa  vill  vaay  aoocrdin^ly. 

It  turna  out  that  feroad  aradicaclon  and  ^n-ecuntry  Intaroic^ioa 
Bta  raiatl^aly  affaedva  at  ganarating  markat  diarvpetoiM,  veloatacy 
aradieatlon  la  aa  Utacnadiata  caaa,  and  crop  aobatitucion  ralatWely 
maffaetlva  ac  warkat  dlamption.  ma  cparatloa  aad  iiopaot  «f 
aradicatioa  waa  oo»ar»d  aarUar,  and  will  not  ba  rapaatad  hara. 
In-couctry  intardlctton  haa  ita  affasta  tAreuvh  aaaaatially  tha  aaina 
naehmaiaaa  aa  aradloatlon,  tnougb  for  ia-eovinti;  Intacdletien  to 
auoeaaafully  dlacopt  production  tha  aalautaa  mat  tsa  rapaatac  in  avary 
tlna  pariod.  Suatainad  in-eeuntcy  lataxdiction  saaaa  cartaara*, 
prooaaaoea  and  traCfiekara  auat  pcodttca  talca  aa  acaeH   of  araEythiog  te 
dalirar  tha  pr«-lntardletion  anouat  oC  coeaina.  Voluntary  aradlaation 
and  crop  aubstltufcien  tand  to  aparata  nocv  alowly  than  aradication  and 
la-'country  intardioeioa,  and  th«a  It  la  dltrieult  to  iawglna  tba 
policial  craatlag  a«xkat  •dlawptlona"  la  rary  ahort  pacleda  of  ti»». 
ma  apaad  with  which  thalr  lap«et  la  fait  aotwithatanding,  Toluntacy 
aradieatlon  and  ocap  aubatltuUon  do  at fact  cooalna  matkata  In  tha  aaaa 
way  that  axadioatiea  and  in^coustry  intardiotloB  do. 

llAoa  a  apaatcoti  of  pelleiaa  aca  eapabla  of  ganarating  nadlus  tarn 
Mrkae  dianptieatt  what  diatlagulahaa  tha*  ara  thaic  attandant  sudgat 
and  aeeial  coata.  RatuxBiog  to  tha  f oread  aradieatlon  asaapla.  SOI 
aradication  aigftt  Sa  ai  iiiw»1la>ai1  Car  a«aw«haxa  batwaan  1200  milllcn  and 
•1  billion.  xn*eeiintxy  iAtaadiotioa  of  904  coild  probably  ba 
accoipllthad  for  11  biUiaa  to  It  biUion,  But  thooa  azpaaaaa  would  is« 
l.ncurxad  inaTidlly.  Crop  aubatitutioa  prot««  to  ba  vary  iapraotlaali 
•7»  blllioo  in  aaaiataaaa  la  caqulrad  to  acalaw*  a  II  raduetion  la 
output,  and  aaaxly  M  trillion  ia  raqutrad  to  achlawa  a  8%  radaction. 
Piftally,  a  tOI  catfaatioa  in  output  through  woluatacy  aradication  would 
coat  on  tha  order  of  14  billiea. 
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Ev«B  4itr«9«rdin9  th«  carttinty  of  grate  p«iitlo«l  opf stlxion  co  «n 
•xpanaiea  of  Murc*  country  coeiiol  pcograaa,  thm   polleiti  carry  ffrtac 
•M««rA«l  ceata  chat  tiavt  y*C  to  ba  <uliy  saoogniiad.  Bzadlcation, 
vha«h«>  naaual  or  btrfilcidal,  vo<Ud  hava  uaxnown  buc  palpifiia 
ar.vieorJMntal  aff«ets#  including  ohav^oal  daa«9«  and  fuzthar 
da£er«ata^l3n  irt  trta  cagion.  Any  oadlatk  catn  dlsfuption  would  fostac 
teaaandoua  novaaant  throughout  tha  ragien  aa  earning  and  procassing 
diaparsa  to  ataaa  «bar«  thara  ia  laaa  policy  praaaura.   Suatainad 
poliolaa  forea  aa  evar-aoousalatlen  of  produetlva  Infraatruotura  that 
laavas  tlM  cocaiat  induatty  poisad  <:o  rapidly  aapacd  ptoduotlon  whan 
inpianantatiea  of  tha  policy  f altars.  But  parhaps  th«  moat  important 
eonaaquaaea  would  ba  tha  a<Cact  of  larga-aealo  peliey  Inplasaanta^ion  on 
pelltioal  Tiolaaea. 

Biatory  previdM  ua  with  on«  compalling  oxaxspla  of  he«  policy 
isyloiBaatatlon  can  Laad  to  looranental  political  violaaea.  Tha  1989-90 
oraekdawn  ea  Celocbian  rafiAlng  eapaeity  waa  a  ailaatona  baca'Ma  it 
aaricad  ena  of  ttia  largaat  afforta  to  auppraaa  tha  drug  trada.  Although 
tha  affort  wsa  OU  of  tha  largaat  on  raeord,  it  was  still  subitantially 
snallar  than  taa  90«  seal*  tbat  I  talxad  about  Itara  today. 
Navarthaleaa,  tha  pelioy  waa  auccaisfx!.  froo  tha  parspaotiva  cbat  U.S. 
racatl  eecalna  prioaa  iaocaaoad  ea  tha  oroar  off  60%  in  tha  aftaxawkth  of 
tha  craokdewn.  H«w«var>  eoneenitant  with  tha  ineraaaa  in  pzieaa  waa  • 
aubatantial  incxaasa  1b  drug  Indoatry  violanea  in  ceaentoia.  Tha 
celQBbiaa  4r«g  larda  isitiatad  a  full-scala  attack  against  tlia  ststa  in 
an  affort  to  intiaddata  polieyaaXara  that  ia  atill  baing  fait  in 
ColoHtoia  today.  If  t&a  typaa  of  polieiaa  that  I  diaeuaaad  hare  ^oday 
art  is^lcDaAtadr  it  would  haw  to  ba  ••a\a>od  that  a  violant  raaponsa 
would  zaault  again.  Slae«  tha  polieiaa  I  hava  discussad  would  ba 
laplaaantad  throughottt  tha  Andaan  eag&on,  it  ia  liKaly  that  tha  violanea 
would  apxaad  to  lelivia  aad  Paru.  Additisaally,  Slnea  masy  of  tha 
polieiaa  Z  diaeuaaad  iarelvad  targeting  cha  eaoaing  ceanunity,  it  ia 
posalbla  tbat  tha  vielaaoa  weald  .tova  ia  to  population  lagaanta  that  had 
haratofora  baaa  ealat. 
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In  WBUiy,  (oure*  oeuntxy  eoeai.t*  concrol  prograaa  ear.  in  cheery 
b«  •xpttOdM  to  disrupt  eecalna  pcoduetioa  Cor  parlad*  of  t«e  to  eh««« 
y««n>  rMttltiaf  la  •  BigaiClecnt  io^et  on  tit*  •▼alitbillty  lad  ua«  of 
cooaln*  in  th«  Oait«d  Stmtas.   KxpaaalOR  of  louce*  oeuntry  eontrol  . 
prograaa,  hew«v«r,  i«  eonatcalnad  tv  two  e*l««ant  faeteza.   ri.r*Cr  :n« 
acala  oS  profraaa  raquxrad  to  achiav*  •  aignif leant  reduction  in  coeain* 
availability  Mould  bring  uaquar.tieiaola,  but  liicaly  vary  las7a«  social 
eeata  thcouqhouc  th«  Andaan  ragion.  Tb«  oedaat  provcana  cumntly  in 
plaoa,  which  hav*  T9Tf   llttia  affac?  sa  dr^f  production  but  wMcK  Aava 
subataatlal  political  and  ■eoaoada  affaota  in  tb*  raqioa.  aca  nowhara 
naar  tha  alsa  of  clw  pco^raxa  na«d«d  to  ai9Blfle«atly  disrupt  dru? 
prod'jctior..  saoond,  •xpaciaaea  ladieataa  chat  aoursa  country  policy 
praaaura  cannot  ba  affaetiT«ly  maintalnod  ovar  tlna.  Sia^ly  put/  tho 
cocalna  induatcy  adjuata  T«cy  affaotlvaiy  to  policy  maaauraa.  Thua, 
soucca  eountcy  control  prograaa  ara  lilcaly  to  rasaln  aa  sAcfinai 
eootrlDutora  to  9.t.  af facta  to  control  coeaina  uaa. 
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Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Reuter. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  REUTER,  CO-DIRECTOR,  RAND  DRUG 

POLICY  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  Reuter.  I  want  to  briefly  talk  about  interdiction  and  start 
by  referring  to  an  interdiction  success  story,  which  is  marijuana. 

Colombia  remains  the  low-cost  marijuana  producer  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  probably  in  the  world,  with  farmgate  prices  per  pound 
being  about  $10.  We  import  almost  no  marijuana  from  Colombia. 
Most  United  States  marijuana  consumption  is  produced  in  Mexico, 
if  it  is  foreign,  or  produced  domestically.  That  is  undoubtedly  a 
tribute  to  the  interdiction  program  which  has  made  the  smuggling 
of  Colombian  marijuana  sufficiently  expensive  that  even  $100 
farmgate  prices  allow  Mexican  producers  to  compete  in  the  United 
States  market. 

The  trouble  with  the  success  story  of  interdiction  on  Colombian 
marijuana  is  that,  in  fact,  there  turned  out  to  be  a  substitute  avail- 
able. If  cocaine  could  be  cut  off,  it  is  much  less  likely  that  there 
would  be  alternative  sources  in  this  country  or  perhaps  in  Mexico. 

But  looking  at  the  difference  between  marijuana  and  cocaine 
points  to  why  we  have  had  some  success  with  marijuana  and  why 
it  is  likely  to  be  difficult  with  cocaine.  Marijuana  is  very  much 
cheaper  per  kilogram,  and  transportation — risky  transportation 
costs  can  make  foreign  producers  noncompetitive  with  domestic 
producers. 

Given  the  very  compact  character  of  cocaine,  the  transportation 
costs  do  not  seriously  disadvantage  the  foreign  producer.  And  so  it 
is  extremely  unlikely  that  we  will  be  able,  with  interdiction  against 
cocaine,  to  substantially  raise  the  import  price  above  current  levels. 

Having  said  that,  I  think  it  is  still  important  to  put  the  interdic- 
tion budget  in  the  context  not  simply  of  the  Federal  drug  control 
budget,  but  of  the  national  drug  control  budget,  which  is  a  fictional 
thing.  But  if  you  do  a  back-of-the-envelope  calculation,  this 
amounts  to  about  $25  to  $30  billion,  because  most  of  the  money  is 
spent  and  raised  by  State  and  local  governments.  In  that  context, 
a  $2.2  billion  interdiction  budget,  which  accounts  for  maybe  10  per- 
cent of  the  price  of  cocaine  in  the  streets,  is  not  obviously  out  of 
proportion. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reuter  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Peter  Reuter,  Co-Director,  Rand  Drug  Policy 

Research  Center 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  Che  Committee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  here  today.   I  am  a  senior  economist  in  RAND's 
Washington  Office  and  Co-Director  of  RAND's  Drug  Policy  Research  Center. 
The  views  I  will  express,  however,  are  my  own;  they  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  RAND  or  any  of  its  research  sponsors. 

Over  the  last  eight  years  I  have  conducted  a  number  of  studies  of 
drug  policy,  mostly  focusing  on  the  interactions  between  drug 
enforcement  on  the  one  hand  amd  those  involved  in  drug  production, 
smuggling  and  distribution  on  the  other.   To-day  I  will  draw  on  chose 
studies  to  analyse  the  consequences  of  increased  efforts  at  source 
country  control  and  border  interdiction,  focusing  primarily  on  how  such 
increases  affect  U.S.  cocaine  consumption.   Testifying  with  me  is  my 
colleague  Kevin  J.  Riley,  who  has  just  compleced  a  sCudy  of  che  likely 
shore -Cerm  consequences  of  eradication,  in-councry  incerdiccion  and  cros 
substitution  progrsuns. 

Since  others  more  knowledgeable  than  I  can  testify  about  policical 
conditions  impeding  implementation  of  source  country  control  programs,  I 
will  restrict  my  testimony  to  the  long-run  effects  of  successfully 
implementing  those  programs.   In  particular,  I  shall  argue  chat  even  if 
source  country  governments  are  willing  to  support  them,  these  programs 
offer  little  prospect  for  noticably  affecting  U.S.  cocaine  problems, 
though  they  may  cause  short  term  disruptions  in  the  availability  of 
cocaine . 

With  respect  to  interdiction  I  shall  argue  that  it  has  a 
significsmt  effect  on  the  availability  of  cocaine  and  marijuana,  enough 
to  justify  something  more  than  just  a  token  program.   However,  che 
analysis  also  raises  doubts  that  che  program  should  be  expanded. 

AKALYTXC  FBAMEMORXs  RISKS  AND  PRICES 

The  analysis  here  focuses  on  Tiijks  and  prices".   ICs  basic 
assumption  is  that  supply-side  programs  focusing  on  parts  of  the 
distribution  system  distant  from  che  consumer  can  only  affecc  che  price 
paid  by  the  consumer.   Such  programs  cannot  restrict  the  physical 
availability  of  cocaine  in  the  U.S.   There  are  simply  too  many  farmers. 
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refiners,  exporters  and  smugglers  for  enforcement  to  directly  limit  the 
amount  availcQsle  for  U.S.  consumption  to,  say,  100  tons  per  annum.   The 
question  then  is  how  the  international  prograjns  affect  the  risks  and 
other  costs  of  drug  suppliers  and  how  that  in  turn  will  affect  retail 
prices  in  the  U.S. 

Each  kind  of  supply-side  progreun  (except  for  enforcement  against 
retail  markets)  directly  affects  a  particular  sector  of  the  cocaine 
production/distribution  system.   For  exeurple,  crop  eradication  raises 
the  risks  and  costs  faced  by  farmers;  that  should  be  reflected  in  the 
prices  that  refiners  have  to  pay  for  leaf  in  order  to  induce  enough 
farmers  to  stay  in  the  business.  Refinery  destruction,  by  raising  the 
risks  and  costs  of  refiners,  should  increase  the  difference  between  the 
price  refiners  pay  for  leaf  and  the  price  they  receive  from  exporters 
when  they  sell  the  refined  product.  Similarly,  interdiction  raises  the 
risks  and  costs  of  smugglers  and  should  increase  the  difference  between 
iirport  and  export  prices.   Programs  may  have  indirect  effects  on  other 
sectors  but  the  primary  effect  is  sector  specific. 

The  important  consequence  is  not  the  induced  change  in  prices 
received  by  participamts  at  different  points  in  the  distribution  and 
production  system  but  on  the  final  price  paid  by  consumers.  As  the 
price  of  smuggling  services  rise,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  the  drug.   Though  that  may 
have  slight  effect  in  the  short-run  on  consumption  of  addicted  users,  it 
may  have  a  more  substantial  long-term  effect  by  reducing  the  rate  at 
which  new  users  become  heavy  users . 

Prices 

An  analysis  of  the  price  of  cocaine  at  different  points  of  the 
production  and  distribution  system  points  to  the  inherent  limits  of 
international  programs,  particularly  those  that  focus  on  the  farm 
sector.  Table  1  presents  the  price  chain  for  1990,  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  I  have  prepared  this  analysis.   The  figures  are  very  rough; 
for  ex£unple  the  price  of  leaf  required  to  produce  a  kilogram  of  cocaine 
may  be  anywhere  between  $500  and  S1500.  Nonetheless,  three  points  are 
very  clear  and  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  any  measurement  problems. 
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Table  1 

COCAINE  PRICES  THROUGH  THE  DISTRIBUTION  CHAIN 
(PER  PURE  KILOGRAM  EQUIVALENT,  1990) 


At  the  farm  $375 

Export  (Colombia)  $4,000 

Import  (Miami)  $20,000 

Wholesale  (1  )cg.  in  Chicago)  $30,000 

Ounce    (Chicago)  $45,000 

Retail  (1  gm.  units)  $135,000 


First,  leaf  production  accounts  for  an  absolutely  trivial  share  of 
the  final  price  of  cocaine  to  U.S.  consumers;  probably  much  less  than  1 
percent  of  that  price.   Second,  even  by  the  time  the  cocaine  reaches  the 
point  of  export  the  price  is  a  still  less  than  5  percent,  indeed  perhaps 
only  2  percent,  of  the  retail  price.   Third,  smuggling  costs  (including 
the  profits  of  smugglers)  account  for  less  than  12  percent  of  the  retail 
price.   Most  of  the  cost  of  getting  drugs  to  users  is  accounted  for 
payments  to  dealers  near  the  end  of  the  distribution  system,  probably 
because  they  bear  most  of  the  risks  (both  from  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  from  competitors)  per  gram.  Only  if  international  programs 
can  dramatically  increase  the  risks  and  costs  of  these  upstream 
components  of  the  cocaine  industry  will  they  be  able  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  United  States.   In  the  remainder  of  my  testimony  I 
wish  to  suggest  why  such  a  difference  is  unlikely  to  be  attained. 
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SOOKCB  COOMTRY  PROORAMS 

Why  should  growing  and  refining  be  inexpensive  compared  to  Che 
costs  of  distribution  within  the  United  States?  First,  the  factors 
involved  in  production  smd  refining  are  very  cheap.   Bolivian  farmers 
charge  very  little  for  their  land  or  labor,  compared  to  their  American 
counterparts;  their  alternative  earnings  opportunities  are  very  weak. 
The  refining  sector  also  uses  very  low  cost  factors  of  production. 
Second,  the  risks  inposed  by  source  country  governments  appear  to  have 
been  quite  modest.   Farmers  face  little  threat  of  losing  their  crops, 
refiners  and  distributors  even  less  risk  of  going  to  prison,  though 
in-country  seizures  of  refined  drugs  have  gone  up  substantially. 
Despite  our  concerns  that  convicted  drug  dealers  face  too  slight  a 
prospect  of  prison  time  in  the  U.S.,  dealer  risks  of  incarceration  are 
almost  certainly  much  higher  here  than  in  the  source  countries. 

The  Farm  Sector 

Can  farmer  costs  be  greatly  increased  through  eradication?   The 
experiences  of  the  few  intense  eradication  programs  does  not  justify 
much  optimism.  Mexican  opium  growers  were  subject  to  an  effective 
eradication  effort  in  the  mid-1970s.   At  the  time  they  were  growing 
their  poppies  in  large,  open  and  accessible  fields.   Initially  the 
progreun  was  successful  emd  reduced  the  production  of  opium  in  Mexico, 
all  of  which  was  destined  for  the  U.S.  heroin  market.   Since  the 
distribution  channels  from  other  production  sources  could  not  readily 
expand,  this  had  a  significant  impact  on  American  heroin  consumption. 

Within  five  years,  though,  the  Mexican  industry  had  reestablished 
itself,  with  smaller  fields,  located  in  more  remote  areas  and  better 
protected  from  aerial  spraying.   Though  Mexican  opium  fanners  had  higher 
production  costs  than  their  Asian  counterparts,  this  does  not  seem  to 
have  led  to  any  significemt  increase  in  the  price  of  U.S.  heroin. 

American  marijuana  producers  have  similarly  adapted  to  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  domestic  eradication  effort,  moving  their 
plants  indoors  (thus  lowering  their  exposure)  and  using  better  growing 
techniques  to  increase  per  acre  (probably  per  square  foot)  yields. 
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Prices,  adjusted  for  higher  THC  content  and  inflation,  have  risen  only 
modestly^. 

These  experiences  suggest  the  likely  effects  of  intense  eradication 
on  the  coca  industry.   Very  exposed  areas  such  as  the  Upper  Huallaga 
Valley  in  Peru  or  the  Chapare  region  of  Bolivia,  where  coca  is  grown  in 
large  open  fields,  may  be  essentially  eliminated  from  coca  growing. 
More  will  be  grown  in  areas,  such  as  the  Brazilian  jungle,  in  which 
eradication  is  much  more  expensive  and  difficult.   No  doubt  the  leaf 
price  will  rise  as  farmers  have  to  use  less  productive  land  and  spend 
more  time  getting  the  leaf  to  refiners  etc.,  but  it  seems  highly 
unlikely  that  it  will  rise  enough  to  increase  U.S.  cocaine  prices 
noticeably.   A  tripling  of  the  leaf  price,  so  that  $3,600  were  needed  to 
purchase  the  leaf  for  a  kilogram  of  cocaine,  would  still  increase 
cocaine  prices  in  the  United  States  by  less  than  2  percent . 

It  is  of  interest  to  consider  whether  coca  eradication  could 
produce  the  medium-term  disruption  achieved  by  the  Mexican  program.   Two 
differences  seem  important.   First,  a  good  deal  of  coca  is  grown  for 
other  markets;  big  cuts  in  production  would  lead  to  less  use  of  coca 
products  in  the  source  countries  rather  than  the  United  States,  since 
demand  there  is  more  sensitive  to  leaf  price  changes.   If  reports  from 
Brazil  and  Colombia  about  local  consumption  of  refined  products  there 
are  correct,  then  that  may  be  a  substantial  qusmtity.   The  rising  share 
of  Latin  cocaine  product  apparently  destined  for  European  markets  also 
presents  a  potential  buffer  for  U.S.  consumers.   Second,  production  is 
more  dispersed,  making  it  more  difficult  to  eliminate  most  of  it  in  a 
short  period  of  time.   A  'pre-emptive'  strike  against  the  exposed  areas 
is  unlikely  to  cause  disruption  comparable  to  that  achieved  in  Mexico  in 
the  mid-1970s.   As  just  suggested,  the  development  of  jungle  production 
in  Brazil,  where  the  plants  are  under  rriple  jungle  canopy,  adds  to  the 
difficulty  now  faced  by  the  eradicators. 


iThe  statement  about  purity  and  inflation  adjusted  prices  is  based 
on  published  DEA  price  reports.   Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  the 
official  prices  now  substantially  understate  actual  prices;  there  are 
also  reports  of  bouts  of  scarcity  in  various  cities. 
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Crop  substitution  progrcuns  offer  no  more  long-term  promise.   They 
rest  on  the  assumption  that,  through  provision  of  inproved     — 
infrastructure,  subsidized  fertilizer/irrigation,  perhaps  even  price 
supports,  legitimate  crops  can  be  made  attractive  to  the  peasant  farmers 
who  are  current  growing  coca  leaf.   That  assumes  the  price  of  coca  leaf 
will  stay  fixed.   However,  the  elasticity  of  demand  for  cocaine  in  the 
U.S.  with  respect  to  the  price  of  leaf  in  Bolivia  is  essentially  zero. 
Cocaine  refiners  will  be  willing  to  pay  very  much  more  for  coca  leaf  if 
they  need  to  and  will  be  able  to  fully  pass  on  that  increase  to  U.S. 
consumers  with  only  negligible  reduction  in  consuinstion.   Peasant 
farmers  will  be  better  off  with  substitution  programs  that  improve  their 
productivity  but  the  flow  of  cocaine  will  be  only  very  slightly 
diminished. 

Refinery  Deatruction 

Since  the  mid  1980s,  as  the  limitation  of  crop  eradication  have 
become  more  obvious,  the  U.S.  government  has  promoted  programs  aimed  at 
destruction  of  cocaine  refineries.   Thus  the  U.S.  Army,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Bolivian  government,  sent  in  troops  and  equipment  in 
the  summer  of  1986  to  assist  Bolivian  military  and  police  units 
eliminate  local  refineries  (Operation  Blast  Furnace).   The  U.S. 
government  also  regularly  reports  the  number  of  refineries  destroyed  in 
source  and  transshipment  countries. 

The  rationale  for  these  programs  is  that,  by  raising  refiners' 
costs  and  eliminating  refining  capacity,  they  will  lower  the  demand  for 
illicit  leaf  and  thus  lower  leaf  price,   with  lower  leaf  price  peasants 
will  have  less  incentive  to  grow  coca.   At  the  same  time  these  programs 
have  the  considerable  attraction  of  not  imposing  direct  costs  on  peasant 
farmers.   Thus  they  generate  less  political  unrest. 

Alas,  there  is  again  less  to  this  than  meets  the  eye.   Cocaine 
refineries  are  not  like  oil  refining  pijnts;  they  need  involve  no 
significant  capital  plant,  frequently  being  constituted  instead  of  very 
simple  equipment,  located  in  a  primitive  shack.   This  was  the  kind  of 
facility  turned  up  by  Blast  FXirnace .   They  are  easily  and  cheaply 
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replaced.  Refinery  destruction  is  probably  little  more  than  the 
elimination  of  a  specific  location  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  official  enthusiasm  for  refinery  destruction"  bears  some 
similarity  to  the  American  military  attitude  toward  the  destruction  of 
Viet  Cong  'arms  factories"  in  the  early  1960s;  these  factories  were  in 
fact  very  ad  hoc   and  temporary  structures,  using  indigenous  and  scrap 
materials  to  fabricate  primitive  light  weaponry.   Neil  Sheehan,  in  his 
recent  book  on  the  Vietnam  war^  notes  that  field  U.S.  officers  had  "the 
impression  that  the  words  'Viet  Cong  hamlet'  and  'VC  arms  factory' 
conjured  up  in  [the  general's]  mind  World  War  II  images  of  a  German 
barracks  aind  a  munitions  plant.'  (p. 111).   Some  major  cocaine  refineries 
have  been  found,  with  true  barracks  and  landing  fields,  but  forcing 
refiners  to  be  more  covert  offers  no  prospect  for  raising  refining  costs 
to  a  noticeably  higher  share  of  the  retail  price,  given  that  small 
refiners  do  successfully  conpete  in  the  industry  currently. 

Operation  Blast  Furnace  is  a  case  in  point.   The  immediate  effect 
of  the  operation  was  indeed  a  decline  in  leaf  price;  according  to  press 
reports,  leaf  price  fell  by  70  percent.   However,  consistent  with  rapid 
restoration  of  refining  capacity.  Figure  1  shows  that  leaf  price  had 
risen  to  almost  90  percent  of  its  earlier  level  six  months  after  the 
completion  of  Blast  Furnace. 


ZNTERDZCTZON 

Source  country  prograiins  attract  more  political  attention  but  it  is 
interdiction  that  gets  the  resources.  Using  the  questionable  figures  of 
the  federal  drvig  budget,  interdiction  expenditures  (primarily  for 
Customs  Service,  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Coast  Guard)  amounted 
to  S2.2  billion  in  FY  1993,  compared  to  S950  million  in  FY  1988.   There 
is  reason  to  be  skeptical  that  so  much  is  actually  )3eing  spent  but 
difficult  to  come  up  with  alternative  estimates. 


^sheehan  John  Paul   Vann   and   the  Bright   Shinincr  Lie   New  York,  1989. 
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Let  me  now  turn  to  the  accomplishments  of  interdiction  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  two  drugs  targeted;  marijuana  and  cocaine. 

Marijuana 

Interdiction  has  clearly  been  successful  in  raising  the  price  of 
marijuana.   Though  Colombia  remains  the  low  cost  producer  of  marijuana, 
with  1988  farm  gate  price  per  pound  of  SIO  it  supplies  a  trivial  share 
of  the  U.S.   market.   Instead  that  market  is  supplied  primarily  by 
Mexican  and  U.S.   domestic  growers,  who  have  much  higher  production 
costs;  the  Mexiccin  f arrogate  price  is  estimated  to  be  $100  per  pound. 

The  explanation  for  this  shutting  out  of  the  low  cost  producer  is 
not  hard  to  find.   Maritime  and  air  interdiction  have  managed  to  make 
Colombian  smuggling  risky  enough  that  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
prohibitively  high.   The  declining  tonnage  of  marijuana  seized  by  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Customs,  particularly  away  from  the  U.S.  border,  is 
indicative  of  this. 

Domestic  and  Mexican  production  are  subject  to  relatively  stringent 
law  enforcement.   That  makes  them  high  cost  producers  but  the  difference 
in  transportation  costs  is  sufficient  that  they  can  still  underbid  the 
Colombian  growers  and  shippers.   However,  the  result  is  that  marijuana 
has  become  substantially  more  expensive  than  it  was  in  the  early  1980s, 
even  after  adjusting  for  increased  potency,  as  measured  by  the 
percentage  of  THC  in  the  marijuana.   The  higher  potency  is  itself  a 
result  of  the  interdiction  effort,  since  it  places  a  premium  on 
maximizing  the  revenue  per  acre. 

The  higher  price  for  marijuana  is  more  remarkable  because  it  is 
clear  that  the  demand  for  the  drug  has  been  declining.   Many  fewer 
people  are  using  marijuana  and,  in  contrast  to  cocaine,  there  has  also 
been  a  substantial  decline  in  the  number  using  it  heavily. 

Cocaine 

For  cocaine  the  story  is  much  less  clear.   Smuggling  costs  account 
for  about  12  percent  of  the  cost  of  getting  cocaine  to  the  final  user; 
the  per  kilo  margin  of  $16,000  includes  the  costs  of  paying  Panamanian 
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border  officials,  plane  pilots  and  covering  lost  shipments.  Given  that 
it  would  cost  only  S50  per  kilogram  to  send  cocaine  federal  express, 
this  suggests  that  interdiction  iitposes  significant  costs  on  drug 
distribution. 

Interdiction  agencies  have  seized  a  high  percentage  of  estimated 
cocaine  imports  for  the  last  five  years.   If  consumption  is  about  300 
tons,  the  weakly  based  consensus  figure,  then  interdictors  are  seizing 
about  one  quarter  of  what  is  sent;  this  calculation  backs  out  what  is 
seized  by  the  producing  and  transshipment  nations  (notably  Mexico) . 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  what  is  seized  by  state  and   local  agencies 
and  is  not  counted  by  the  federal  government;  that  may  well  amount  to 
another  50  tons,  so  that  the  interdiction  agencies  seizure  rate  then 
declines  to  22  percent  but  the  overall  seizure  rAte  rises  to  33  percent. 

These  high  seizure  rates  point  to  the  limitations  of  interdiction. 
Drugs  are  cheap  to  replace  at  the  point  of  interdiction.   One  hundred 
tons  of  cocaine  at  border  prices  (which  overvalues  their  replacement 
cost)  represents  only  a  total  of  about  S2  billion,  conpared  to  total 
cocaine  industry  revenues  of  perhaps  S30  billion;  replacing  seized 
cocaine  and  compensating  agents  for  being  incarcerated  or  arrested  is 
only  a  modest  (though  not  negligible)  cost  of  getting  cocaine  to  the 
final  users. 

Can  interdiction  actually  interrupt  the  supplies  to  an  extent  that 
it  makes  cocaine  difficult,  as  well  as  expensive,  to  obtain?  The 
evidence  is  against  that.   Though  the  large  seizures  in  late  1989  and 
early  1990,  including  20  tons  seized  in  a  Los  Angeles  warehouse,  raised 
the  price  during  1990,  there  were  few  reports  that  users  had  trouble 
finding  cocaine.   There  have  been  recent  large  seizures  in  the 
Southwest;  again  there  is  no  evidence  that  cocaine  became  hard  to  get. 

The  most  plausible  explanation  for  this  lack  of  responsiveness  is 
that  inventories  of  cocaine  in  the  United  States  are  large  relative  to 
total  consumption.   I  find  this  surprising;  the  incentives  would  seem  to 
be  for  holding  inventory  in  source  countries  rather  than  in  the  U.S., 
where  law  enforcement  is  more  aggressive.   However,  it  may  be  that  high 
interdiction  rates  maintained  over  a  number  of  years  has  led  to  a  change 
in  inventory  holding  patterns. 
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Cone luB ion 

Discussions  of  the  appropriate  level  of  interdiction  expenditures 
typically  frame  that  question  in  ths  context  of  the  federal  drug  control 
budget,  approximately  $13  billion  at  present.   However,  given  that 
interdiction  is  a  uniquely  federal  activity,  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  its  setting  in  the  total  national  drug  control  budget,  which 
includes  expenditures  by  state  and   local  governments.   Back  of  the 
envelope  calculations,  which  are  ^lbout  the  best  one  can  do  at  the 
moment,  suggest  that  the  national  total  might  actually  be  close  to  S30 
billion;  interdiction  is  then  only  about  7  percent  of  total  drug  control 
expenditures 

The  interdiction  program  failed  to  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of 
cocaine  imports  in  the  1980s.   In  the  last  few  years  ii^ports  seem  to 
have  stabilized  at  historically  high  levels,  notwithstanding  a 
significant  growth  in  late  1980s  interdiction  expenditures.   To  that 
extent  the  progreun  seems  a  failure. 

That  seems  to  me  to  shape  a  judgement.   Cocaine  is  more  expensive 
than  it  would  otherwise  be  because  of  seizures  and   arrests  made  by  the 
interdiction  agencies.   That  results  in  some  measurable  decline  in 
cocaine  consumption,  though  it  may  well  also  have  led  to  an  increase  in 
cocaine  related  property  crime  at  least  in  the  short  run.   But  if  we  ask 
of  enforcement  agencies  that  they  raise  cocaine  prices,  then  the 
question  is  whether  interdiction  expenditures  at  the  margin  are  more  or 
less  effective  than  others  at  accomplishing  that. 

My  own  judgement  is  Chat  interdiction  does  not  fare  badly  compared 
to  high  level  domestic  investigations,  such  as  those  conducted  by  the 
FBI  and  OEA.   But  there  is  nothing  like  2m  adequate  base  of  data  and 
analysis  for  making  strong  statements  on  this  issue. 

With  that  rather  evasive  researcher's  conclusion,  I'd  be  happy  to 
answer  questions. 
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Mr.  ScHUMER.  Let  me  ask  my  first  question  to  Mr.  Reuter. 

You  say  it  is  not  out  of  proportion.  Is  it  effective?  I  mean,  basi- 
cally what  we  have  been  hearing  is — and  you  know  it  is  easy  to 
say — we  should  do  more  of  everything.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner,  has  said  that;  Mr.  Walters  has  said  that;  we  £ill  agree:  We 
should  do  more  of  everything.  We  are  not  in  the  ideal  world.  We 
are  in  the  tough  job. 

Mr.  Walters.  I  don't  think  we  should  do  more  of  everything.  But 
that  is  OK.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  And  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  not  knocking  it.  Your 
priorities  and  mine  are  similar  in  terms  of  resources  into  this  W£ir. 

Mr.  Reuter.  I  understand  the  implicit  question. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  The  question  is  the  bang  for  the  buck.  For  in- 
stance, we  have  pretty  much  dealt  with  the  small  airplane  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reuter.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  There  is  not  much  coming  over  in  small  airplanes. 

Mr.  Walters.  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  mean  crossing  our  border  here.  And,  yet  it  hasn't 
stopped  the  flow  at  all.  You  know  now  they  are  using  containers 
on  ships  and  the  overland  routes  in  Mexico  which  are  much  harder 
to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Reuter.  Yes. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Yet,  I  am  told  that  the  amount  of  surveillance  and 
activity  around  the  U.S.  borders  hasn't  decreased. 

So  the  question  is  bang  for  the  buck.  And  I  guess  I  directed  the 
question  I  ask  Mr.  Heymann,  you  were  in  the  audience,  particu- 
larly at  the  random.  Random  is  always  going  to  bring  you  a  thing 
or  two,  and  it  may  cost  your  surprise.  It  is  hard  to  quantify. 

If  we  have  our  budget,  whether  it  be  $35  billion  or  $13  billion, 
does  it  pay  to  take  some  of  the  money  out  of  that  and  put  it  into 
some  other  effort  that  we  might  all  agree  is  working? 

Mr.  Reuter.  OK 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  I  would  ask  each  of  the  other  gentlemen  the  ques- 
tion. That,  to  me,  is  the  fundamental  question. 

Mr.  Reuter.  First  of  all,  when  we  talk  about  the  interdiction 
budget,  we  have  to  recognize  that  that  spent  is  a  very  questionable 
figure,  our  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Reuter.  It  may  be  substantially  less  that  $2.2  billion  that 
goes  into  this. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  It  has  a  dual  purpose.  It  has  training  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  Reuter.  So  we  are  not  sure  we  are  measuring  the  number 
of  bucks. 

Second,  it  always  sounds  more  attractive  to  use  targeted  rather 
than  patrol  activities.  The  question  is  how  readily  you  can  expand 
that  targeted  interdiction.  That  depends  how  readily  you  can  ex- 
pand foreign  intelligence  activities.  And  there,  again,  you  come  to 
dealing  with  foreign  countries.  The  Mexicans  have  not  traditionally 
been  very  helpful  in  that.  They  have  changed  some,  but  they  have 
always  had  reservations  about  the  United  States  operating  on  their 
territory. 
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The  Colombians  are  less  sensitive  to  that.  But  there  are  serious 
limitations  to  developing  more  targeted  activity.  It  may  be  that  to 
expand  interdiction  you  are  forced  to  improve  the  function  of  patrol 
activity. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  So  if  you  had  the  choice  of  taking  half  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  our  border  interdiction  and  putting  it  into  other 
places  in  the  drug  area,  would  you? 

Mr.  Reuter.  If  I  can  get  it  into  treatment,  yes. 

If  you  are  asking  within  the  foreign  and  interdiction  effort,  no. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  How  about  domestic  law  enforcement? 

Mr.  Reuter.  Yes.  I  do  think  that  we  need  to  put  more  at  the 
local  level.  I  am  not  sure  Federal.  If  you  take  competition  between 
DEA  and  interdiction,  I  am  not  sure  who  can  make  the  better  case. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Walters,  would  you  mind  answering  that 
question. 

Mr.  Walters.  No.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Most  interdiction  activity  is  targeted.  I  don't  think  the  60-percent 
targeted,  40-percent  nontargeted  will  stand  up  unless  you  add  that 
you  have  to  put  certain  platforms,  radar  platforms  off  the  coast  of 
South  America,  and  they  have  to  be  there  when  you  have  a  target 
that  you  want  to  monitor  because  they  can't  get  into  position  there 
on  a  short  notification  time. 

And  if  you  are  going  to  talk  about  cutting  DOD  money  as  op- 
posed to  Customs  or  Coast  Guard  that  you  are  charging,  like  take 
Aegis  destroyers  that  use  radar,  you  are  not  going  to  park  that  ship 
if  you  cut  that  money  out.  You  are  getting  double  operational  capa- 
bility, and  you  are  charging  the  money  against  the  drug  war  to 
fairly  score,  if  there  is  a  way  to  fairly  score  this.  It  is  not  fungible 
money. 

To  say  that  we  are  going  to  take  it  out  of  interdiction  and  put 
it  into  treatment,  that  is  silly.  It  doesn't  happen  that  way.  You  may 
want  to  shrink  DOD  for  other  reasons,  but  those  reasons  are,  and 
ought  to  be,  controlling. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  My  motivation  is  to  increase  other  areas  of  the 
drug  budget. 

Mr.  Walters.  What  I  mean  is,  the  problem  now  with  shrinking 
budgets  and  shrinking  political  support  is  better  management  and 
targeting  on  the  problem.  I  think  we  need  more  treatment,  but  we 
need  fewer  treatment  centers  that  are  run  by  ex-junkies  who  are 
holding  rap  sessions.  You  need  physicians  with  qualified  back- 
grounds. 

We  have  a  lot  of  people  who  are  long-term  cocaine  addicts.  They 
were  never  socialized.  Their  family  fell  apart,  and  they  have  no 
education  or  work  skills.  It  isn't  like  treating  somebody  at  the 
Betty  Ford  Clinic. 

You  have  to  get  quality  control  in  the  system.  And  there  is  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  the  treatment  block,  the  lobbyists,  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  frankly,  and  people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  We  are  trying  to  talk  about  quality  control  on  the 
supply  side.  You  always  sort  of  go  over  into — probably  quality  con- 
trol in  both, 

Mr.  Walters.  I  think  treatment  is  important.  But  you  are  not 
going  to  win — on  the  interdiction  side,  sure  we  can  do  a  better  job, 
but  we  have  to  be  willing  to  deploy  intelligence  assets.  We  can  do 
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more.  We  used  to  use  national  intelligence  capability  paired  closely 
to  DEA  and  FBI. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  4  years  on  this.  But  there 
are  issues  and  resource  constraints  and  frankly,  there  are  policy 
decisions  about  when  to  use  assets.  The  national  security  commu- 
nity doesn't  like  this  issue.  This  is  not  Uke  generals  and  diplomats. 
These  are  drug  dealers.  They  are  crummy.  And  the  question  is 
whether  the  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  United  States  are 
going  to  sustain  the  tension  long  enough  to  invest  scarce  resources, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  get  burned. 

We  have  platforms  here,  and  most  of  your  big  time  cases — ^you 
are  going  to  talk  to  DEA — those  come  from  foreign  intelligence. 
That  is  why  they  are  in  Bangkok  and  Colombia. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  improve  that  intelligence  and  dedicate  the 
national  security  community  directly.  And  we  have  not  done  that 
adequately. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  am  moving.  I  am  going  to  skip  Mr.  Bensinger 
because  I  think  his  testimony  agreed  with  what  I  had  had  to  say. 
We  are  supposed  to  break  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bensinger.  I  think  there  is  a  benefit  to  reallocating.  If  you 
took  the  half  billion,  I  would  probably  split  that  partially  in  treat- 
ment and  drug  law  enforcement  investigations,  split  that  again 
internationally  and  domestically  and  make  some  grant  to  State  and 
local  community  poUcing  and  law  enforcement  efforts  that  deal 
with  drug  problem. 

I  appreciate  everything  you  said  about  the  need  for  more  re- 
sources everywhere. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  know  you  agree  with  me,  so  I  appreciate  your 
coming  forward  with  the  question  directly. 

Mr.  Smith,  something? 

Mr.  Lamar  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  primarily 
one  question  that  I  would  like  to  direct  to  Mr.  Walters.  And  this 
question  may  have  been  already  answered  by  you,  Mr.  Walters,  or 
other  members. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  administration  is  giving  sufficient  priority 
to  stopping  the  distribution  and  use  of  illegal  drugs? 

And  the  reason  I  say  that,  this  isn't  a  partisan  question,  because 
I  have  read  several  times — Charlie  Rangel,  a  New  York  Democrat, 
has  said  in  various  publications  that  he  does  not  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  enough  about  stopping  the  inflow  of  illegal 
drugs  coming  into  this  country  and  the  use  of  drugs  once  they  get 
here. 

And  I  was  floored  by  one  statement  he  made.  He  said  that  the 
total  cost  of  crime  in  America  today,  primarily  driven  by  illegal 
drugs,  was  $300  billion  which  happens  to  be  about  what  the  deficit 
is  today.  So  if  we  can  take  a  long  stride  toward  curing  the  illegal 
drug  problem,  we  are  going  to  address  the  deficit. 

That  is  off  the  subject — ^well,  if  there  is  a  chuckle,  then  I  will  re- 
tract that  and  say  I  think  it  is  very  much  on  target.  We  are  trying 
to  not  only  reduce  the  deficit  but  reduce  crime  in  America,  and  a 
big  part  of  that  is  the  use  of  illegal  drugs.  And  I  am  concerned 
about  what  I  read  in  the  Washington  Post  where  a  senior  0MB  of- 
ficial mentioned  that  there  had  been  suggestions  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  cut  the  drug  programs. 
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Between  what  the  0MB  officials  and  what  Charlie  Rangel,  said 
it  seems  that  the  administration  is  not  giving  a  high  priority  to  try- 
ing to  stem  the  tide  of  illegal  drugs  in  America;  and  I  wonder  if 
you  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Walters.  Yes,  I  am  concerned. 

I  resigned  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  when  the  Office  was 
slashed  because  I  didn't  believe  that  the  signal  being  sent  allowed 
for  proper  direction  of  the  program.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  officers 
or  bureaucrats.  You  need  to  put  somebody  in  charge. 

These  are  tough  issues  that  cross  agencies,  and  you  need  some- 
body who  is  strong.  Nobody  has  an  office — ^who  is  serious — with  25 
people.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  of  how  much  your  entourage  is.  It 
is,  are  you  going  to  survive. 

And  Lee  BroA^oi  doesn't  have  enough  people  to  stay  on  top  of 
things.  And  the  feeling  in  this  town  is  that  he  doesn't  have  enough 
clout  to  do  anything.  And  he  is  giving  interviews  in  which  he  says 
he  doesn't  feel  that  he  has  the  clout  to  do  anything.  And  the  politi- 
cal pressure  on  this  has  declined.  And  you  will  get  a  chance  to  try 
to  do  this  if  you  try  to  move  legislation  that  actually  increases — 
whether  money  or  legislation  or  penalties  on  drugs — ^you  are  going 
to  find  how  little  response  there  is.  And  that  requires  a  President 
who  pays  attention. 

The  other  thing  is,  the  reason  we  had  declines  in  drug  use  in  this 
country  is  that  the  American  people  got  motivated.  It  is  not  just 
what  the  Federal  Government  did,  but  it's  important  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  said  this  was  a  priority  too. 

So  workplaces,  schools,  local  communities,  local  government  offi- 
cials thought  they  were  part  of  a  general  effort.  And  it  became,  as 
my  friend  Jim  Burk  used  to  say,  it  is  drug  abuse  delocalization, 
and  people  scolded  and  they  weren't  going  to  tolerate  and  they 
spent  money  with  their  fellow  Americans.  That  is  what  did  it. 

And  now  that  we  have  had  all  these  declines,  we  don't  care  any 
more.  We  are  making  a  gesture  here  and  a  gesture  there,  and  it 
is  not  a  priority.  And  we  are  going  to  dismantle  msindatory  mini- 
mums  and  not  care  about  treatment  funding  and  get  rid  of  asset 
forfeiture,  or  reduce  it  to  make  it  more  complex. 

All  of  these  signals  are  evident,  and  I  predict  it  will  bring  a 
slight  return  in  casual  use.  But  it  won't  end  the  remaining  problem 
that  we  have.  And  I  think  for  communities,  your  remark  is  on 
point.  Drug  use  is  contributing  to  the  permanent  crippling  of  those 
communities'  ability,  our  inner  cities,  and  minority  communities,  to 
maintain  economic  viability,  the  safety  of  their  children.  You  have 
violence  at  levels  that  would  be  repugnant  in  the  past  that  we  now 
are  accepting— pari;ly  simulated  by  drugs  and  continuing  even 
without  drugs,  but  drugs  are  certainly  a  factor  in  this.  And  they 
are  sucking,  as  I  said  before  you  came  in,  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion a  month  out  of  our  cities,  mostly  to  pay  for  drugs,  that  goes 
back  to  Colombia.  That  is  cocaine  alone. 

If  you  want  to  try  to  maintain  stability  and  order  and  get  some 
progress  on  a  lot  of  other  social  pathologies  and  problems  that  we 
have  in  the  inner  city,  we  don't  have  to  solve  those  before  you  solve 
drug  use.  Cut  the  use  and  focus  the  prevention  money.  I  think  we 
could  reduce  some  of  the  prevention  money,  but  focus  it  on  the 
schools  and  school  districts  that  need  the  prevention  and  treat- 
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ment.  Focus  on  the  cities  that  need  it.  You  have  vacancies  in  New 
York  City.  You  don't  need  money  based  on  proportion  in  South  Da- 
kota. There  is  no  sense  to  that. 

Mr.  Lamar  Smith.  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  The  fact  that 
the  use  of  some  drugs  is  going  down  is  countered  by  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  some  drugs  is  going  up.  And  my  main  concern  is — and 
I  am  disappointed  that  the  President  hasn't  given  it  a  higher  prior- 
ity— ^it  is  what  the  President  puts  on  the  agenda  and  the  priority 
that  he  assigns  to  particular  issues  that  generate  legislation  and 
generate  problem-solving. 

And  in  this  case,  we  still  have  a  major  problem  in  this  country 
and  that  is  the  use  of  illegal  drugs.  We  don't  seem  to  be  giving  it 
the  priority  that  it  deserves.  I  agree  with  your  statement. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  know  we  have  to  go,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  have 
one  observation  or  question — if  any  member  of  this  excellent  panel 
wants  to  respond  to  it. 

I  noticed  that  although  African-Americans  are  12  percent,  10  per- 
cent, or  something  like  that,  of  our  population  in  the  United  States, 
they  make  up  37  percent  of  the  drug  prisoners.  They  are  generally 
poor  people,  often  without  fathers,  often  with  a  very  bad  education, 
the  subject  of  the  generations  of  racial  discrimination  where  they 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  be  a  part  of  the  American  main- 
stream. 

Does  that  strike  any  member  of  the  panel  as  a  very  unacceptable 
statistic? 

Mr.  Reuter.  It  is  certainly  very  troubling.  I  think  we  understand 
the  djniamics  of  why  we  have  that  situation.  The  most  troubling 
kind  of  drug  selling  is  the  visible  activity  in  inner  cities.  It  is  an 
activity  more  accessible  and  attractive  to  poorer  people.  And  Afri- 
can-Americans are  disproportionate  among  the  poverty  population. 

The  police  in  the  cities  have  responded  correctly  to  community 
concerns  to  clean  up  the  visible  drug  trafficking.  Unfortunately,  we 
get  the  statistics  that  you  point  to.  It  is  a  genuine  conundrum.  I 
don't  think  the  police  are  being  racist  in  general.  It  is  a  reflection 
of  more  fundamental  problems  that  you  are  referring  to,  and  I  don't 
think  the  drug  policy  is  the  place  at  which  to  sort  of  deal  with  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Walters.  Let  me  add  my  experience  in  some  of  these  com- 
munities in  my  last  job.  Drug  dealers  on  the  street  sell  to  people 
like  themselves.  You  know,  white  drug  dealers  do  not  go  downtown, 
and  inner-city  drug  dealers  do  not  go  to  Chevy  Chase  to  sell  their 
drugs.  They  are  too  visible,  and  it  is  not  their  community. 

I  think  there — the  regrettable  fact  is  that  we  have  been  less  suc- 
cessful in  reducing  heavy  cocaine  use  in  particular,  and  it  has 
moved  into  inner-city  and  poor  communities,  overwhelmingly  black. 
And  heavy  users,  as  they  become  disabled,  are  reduced  to  selling 
to  support  their  habit. 

We  cannot  say  you  can't  arrest  these  people  and  tell  people  in 
the  inner  city  who  are  walking  their  own  streets  and  who  are  burn- 
ing down  crack  houses,  because  they  don't  think  they  are  getting 
enough  protection,  we  are  not  going  to  treat  every  arrest  of  these 
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people  seriously  because  we  think  we  have  too  many  people  of  one 
race  that  are  in  prison. 

And  I  said  this  at  the  summit,  and  I  think  this  is  remarkable: 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  unacceptable  that  there  is  an  open 
air  drug  market  in  any  American  city.  That  is  a  violation  of  the 
lawful  order  and  protection  of  the  law  that  every  citizen,  including 
the  communities  infested  and  having  children  at  risk  in  those  com- 
munities. We  ought  to  tell  mayors  and  police  chiefs,  close  them 
down  or  we  will  fire  you,  or  we  will  find  somebody  else  who  will. 
It  can  be  done. 

But  the  tolerance  of  this,  the  toleration  of  the  body  count  in  the 
cities  and  of  young  black  males  being  killed,  when  we  don't  apply 
pressure  on  community  policing  to  do  this,  is  astounding.  If  you 
had  120  people  killed  in  Desert  Storm,  it  was  considered  a  tremen- 
dous success.  If  we  had  had  6,000  people  killed,  there  would  have 
been  a  much  greater  concern.  We  lose  that  every  year  to  cocaine. 
That  doesn't  include  murders  and  crack  babies  and  everything  else. 

So  the  fact  that  we  are  willing  to  tolerate  this  suggests  that  we 
think  people  using  these  drugs  in  these  communities  are  from  a 
different  place  or  planet;  a  different  kind  of  human  being.  And 
when  we  think  about  this  in  the  political  culture,  they  are  not. 
They  want  their  children  protected,  bums  off  the  streets,  and  the 
predatory  criminals  in  prison  and  the  same  things  that  people  in 
the  suburbs  want.  And  the  people  in  the  suburbs  wouldn't  tolerate 
them. 

Why  don't  we  empower  the  weak  and  focus  on  these  communities 
and  save  lives? 

Mr.  Bensinger.  The  proportion  of  prisoners  that  you  cite  strikes 
me  as  accurate.  I  used  to  run  the  Illinois  prison  system  and  was 
on  the  Board  of  UNICOR,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  Industries 
Board  for  many  years  representing  the  attorney  general. 

As  to  the  number  of  users  of  illegal  drugs  in  America,  three  out 
of  four  are  white  and  70  percent  have  jobs.  And  what  we  have  is 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  violence  and  high  chronic  drug  use  in 
our  inner  cities.  And  John  Walters  is  right,  those  communities  are 
angry  and  they  want  strong  policing  and  they  want  criminals  who 
are  selling  drugs  to  go  to  jail. 

It  is  an  issue  that  is  not  going  to  be  easily  addressed  by  our  testi- 
mony, I  might  add.  It  really  won't  be  addressed  by  the  issue  of 
interdiction  and  eradication  overseas.  I  am  glad  you  raised  it, 
though.  Congressman,  because  one  of  the  issues  that  the  adminis- 
tration needs  to  look  at  is  the  relationship  between  public  housing, 
handgun  violence,  assault  weapon  violence,  crime,  all  of  those  is- 
sues that  you  debate  almost  every  day  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Thank  you  very  much.  That  is  helpful. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Yes,  I  want  to  thank  this  panel.  Just  as  at  our 
summit  where,  you  all  three  participated,  you  lent  a  powerful  per- 
spective, and  I  appreciate  your  being  here;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 

be  here  again.  .  ,     ,  i  t    x 

We  are  going  to  take  a  break  for  approximately  1  hour.  Let  us 

attempt  to  resume  at  12:20,  when  we  will  have  the  rest  of  our 

panels. 
TRecess.l 
Mr.  ScHUMER.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
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And  I  want  to  apologize  to  Mr.  Brown  and  all  of  the  witnesses 
and  audience  who  had  to  wait.  Unfortunately,  our  little  gathering 
at  the  White  House,  for  which  we  were  supposed  to  break  from 
11:15,  didn't  even  start  until  10  of  12.  And  I  apologize  to  everyone. 

Let  me  welcome,  really  for  the  first  time  since  his  confirmation, 
Lee  Brown.  He  is  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Policy. 
As  Director  of  the  Office  of  Drug  Policy,  Dr.  Brown  heads  our  Na- 
tion's drug  control  efforts  from  his  Cabinet  post. 

Before  accepting  the  drug  czar  position,  Dr.  Brown  served  as 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and  chief  of 
police  in  Houston. 

And  because  you  have  waited  so  long,  I  will  skip  all  the  lengthy 
credits  and  attributes,  and  you  may  proceed  as  you  wish.  Your  en- 
tire statement  will  be  read  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  especially  welcome  Lee  Brown. 
Part  of  his  history  that  you  didn't  read  was  that  for  a  number  of 
years  he  was  with  the  San  Jose  Police  Department.  Were  you  the 
chief? 

Dr.  Brown.  No,  sir.  I  started  my  police  career  there. 

Mr.  Edwards.  Started  his  police  career  in  San  Jose,  then  went 
to  New  York  and  Houston.  And  he  left  a  lasting  mark  on  law  en- 
forcement in  San  Jose.  He  left  a  spirit  of  law  enforcement  that  had 
to  do  with  the  community  and  conmiunity  work.  And  ever  since 
then,  we  haven't  had  a  single  felony  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Well,  I  wish  we  could  say  the  same  for  his  record 
in  New  York.  He  did  a  very  good  job,  but  it  wasn't  quite  that  way. 

Anyway,  Dr.  Brown,  you  may  proceed,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LEE  P.  BROWN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  NA- 
TIONAL  DRUG  CONTROL  POLICY,  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice. 

As  you  have  indicated,  I  have  worked  with  you  on  many  occa- 
sions. I  have  testified  before  this  committee  in  the  past  on  other 
crime  and  drug-related  issues.  And  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  today  in  my  capacity  as  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  National  Drug  Control  Policy. 

I  also  applaud  the  efforts  made  by  you  and  the  members  of  this 
subcommittee  and  others  inside  and  outside  of  the  Government  to 
take  an  opportunity  to  look  at  our  Nation's  drug  policy  and  ask  a 
very  important  question:  What  works? 

Since  my  official  swearing-in  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  I  have  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  country  can  no  longer  afford  to  measure 
its  commitment  to  fighting  drugs  by  how  much  money  is  thrown  at 
the  problem.  As  the  Federal  drug  control  budgets  have  grown,  so 
too  has  the  public's  and  Congress'  skepticism  over  what  these  huge 
expenditures  are  bujring. 

But  we  should  make  no  mistake  about  it;  an  effective  drug  con- 
trol strategy  will  continue  to  claim  a  significant  amount  of  re- 
sources. The  problem  is  still  very  great.  But  as  important  as  the 
drug  problem  is  in  an  era  of  tight  Federal  budgets,  we  must  start 
asking   ourselves    the    simple    question:    What    works    and    what 
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doesn't?  We've  got  to  show  results  and  make  a  difference  at  the 
community  and  neighborhood  level. 

As  a  new  administration,  we  see  ourselves  in  a  very  unique  posi- 
tion to  reassess  past  drug  policies  and  budgets.  We  are  currently 
in  the  midst  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  Nation's  drug  control 
program,  including  interdiction  programs  that  will  help  chart  the 
course  for  the  future. 

This  was  initiated  by  the  National  Security  Council,  and  this  re- 
view will  have  been  completed  soon.  The  President  had  asked  me 
to  assess  the  review,  the  work  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  him  on  what  policy  direc- 
tion our  international  drug  control  program  should  take. 

At  that  time,  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  with  the  subcommittee, 
in  an  appropriate  forum,  the  specific  outcomes  of  our  policy  review. 
But  the  review  of  our  international  programs  must  also  be  coupled 
with  a  review  of  our  domestic  drug  control  programs,  but  not  only 
because  we  also  need  a  complete  assessment  of  our  domestic  inter- 
diction programs,  but  to  make  sure  that,  in  developing  a  new  na- 
tional drug  control  strategy,  all  of  our  drug  policy  determinations 
are  based  on  what  works  and  what  doesn't  work. 

As  your  hearing  today  will  surely  make  clear,  there  is  a  growing 
body  of  knowledge  evaluating  our  past  drug  control  policies,  par- 
ticularly interdiction;  and  I  want  to  build  on  this  knowledge  of  our 
past  experiences. 

But  even  before  the  administration  completes  its  review  of  all 
drug  control  programs,  there  are  two  important  policy  parameters 
that  I  would  submit  to  you  and  the  subcommittee  concerning  inter- 
diction programs. 

First,  despite  a  fivefold  increase  in  interdiction  resources  smce 
1981  and  a  sevenfold  increase  in  the  Defense  Department's  inter- 
diction budget  since  1988,  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs  entering  our 
country  continues  to  increase. 

Moreover,  despite  increases  in  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs  seized, 
most  drug  prices  are  continuing  to  fall  while  drug  purity  continues 
to  rise.  Clearly,  we  cannot  hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  drug  epi- 
demic through  interdiction  programs  alone. 

Second,  while  our  combination  of  interdiction  programs  may  not 
have  succeeded  in  stopping  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs  entering  the 
country,  they  have,  in  absolute  terms,  prevented  a  significant 
amount  of  illegal  drugs  from  entering  the  country  and  helped  to 
disrupt  drug  trafficking  patterns.  Thus,  abandoning  our  interdic- 
tion program  is  not  a  viable  option.  If  we  did,  as  some  have  advo- 
cated, we  would  cede  control  of  the  supply  of  drugs  entering  the 
country  to  the  very  drug  suppliers  and  drug  cartels  we  all  agree 
should  be  put  out  of  business.  We  should  never  allow. this  to  hap- 
pen. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  intend  to 
take  a  harder  look  at  the  results  of  our  interdiction  policies  and 
then  an  even  harder  look  at  the  overall  resources  available  to  fight 

against  illegal  drugs.  ,     ,     .  ,     .  .  u 

Is  the  marginal  dollar  in  our  drug  budget  best  spent  by  contmu- 
ing  to  increase  spending  on  our  interdiction  programs;  or  is  it  best 
spent  elsewhere?  Have  our  interdiction  programs  achieved  results 
commensurate  with  the  increases  they  have  received?  If  not,  how 
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can  these  moneys  be  best  utilized?  These  are  the  questions  we 
must  ask  and  we  are  asking. 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  today,  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  as  we  begin  to  search  for  the  answers  to  those 
questions  in  the  coming  months. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Brown. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Brown  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Lee  P.  Brown,  Director,  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Mr.  Chainnan,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  and  Criminal  Justice.  As  you  know,  I  have  testified  before  the  subcommittee  in  the 
past  on  other  crime  and  drug-related  issues,  and  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  today  in  my  new  capacity  as  the  Direaor  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug 
Control  Policy. 


I  also  applaud  the  efforts  made  by  you,  the  members  of  this  Subcommittee,  and 
others  inside  and  outside  of  government  to  take  an  opportunity  to  look  at  our  nation's  drug 
policy  and  ask,  "What  works?" 

Since  my  offlcial  swearing-in  two  weeks  ago,  I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
country  can  no  longer  afford  to  measure  its  commitment  to  fighting  drugs  by  how  much 
money  is  thrown  at  the  problem.  As  the  Federal  drug  control  budgets  have  grown  so  too 
has  the  public's  and  the  Congress'  skepticism  over  what  these  huge  expenditures  are  buying. 
Make  no  mistake,  an  effective  drug  control  strategy  will  continue  to  claim  a  significant 
amount  of  resources.  But,  as  important  as  the  drug  problem  is,  in  an  era  of  tight  federal 
budgets  we  must  start  asking  ourselves  the  simple  question,  "What  works  and  what 
doesn't?"  We've  got  to  show  results  and  make  a  difference  at  the  community  and 
neighborhood  level. 
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As  a  new  Administration,  we  see  ourselves  in  a  unique  position  to  reassess  past  drug 
policies  and  budgets.  We  are  currently  in  the  midst  of  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
nation's  international  drug  control  programs  —  including  interdiction  programs  —  that  will 
help  chart  the  course  for  the  future.  Initiated  by  the  National  Security  Council  (NSQ,  this 
review  should  soon  be  concluded.  The  President  has  asked  me  to  assess  the  review,  to 
work  with  my  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,  and  to  make  appropriate  recommendations  to  him 
on  what  policy  direction  our  international  drug  control  programs  should  take.  At  that  time 
I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  with  the  Subcommittee,  in  an  appropriate  forum,  the  specific 
outcomes  of  our  policy  review. 

But  the  review  of  our  international  programs  must  also  be  coupled  with  a  review  of 
our  domestic  drug  control  programs.  Not  only  because  we  also  need  a  complete 
assessment  of  our  domestic  interdiction  programs,  but  to  make  sure  that  —  in  developing 
a  new  national  drug  control  strategy  —  all  of  our  drug  policy  determinations  are  based  on 
"what  works  and  what  doesn't  work."  As  your  hearing  today  will  surely  make  clear,  there 
is  a  growing  body  of  knowledge  evaluating  our  past  drug  control  policies  —  particularly 
interdiction  —  and  I  want  to  build  on  this  knowledge  of  our  past  experiences. 

But  even  before  the  Administration  completes  its  review  of  all  drug  control 
programs,  there  are  two  important  policy  parameters  that  I  would  submit  to  you  and  the 
subconmiittee  concerning  interdiction  programs.    First,  despite  a  five-fold  increase  in 
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interdiction  resources  since  1981  —  and  a  seven-fold  increase  in  the  Defense  Depanment's 
interdiction  budget  since  1988  —  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs  entering  our  country 
continues  to  increase.  Moreover,  despite  increases  in  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs  seized, 
most  drug  prices  continue  to  fall  while  drug  purity  continues  to  rise.  Clearly,  we  cannot 
hope  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  drug  epidemic  through  interdiction  programs  alone. 

Second,  while  our  combination  of  interdiction  programs  may  not  have  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  amount  of  illegal  drugs  entering  the  country,  they  have  —  in  absolute  terms  - 
-  prevented  a  significant  amount  of  illegal  drugs  from  entering  the  country  and  helped  to 
disrupt  drug  trafficking  patterns.  Thus,  abandoning  our  interdiaion  programs  is  not  a 
viable  option.  If  we  did,  as  some  have  advocated,  we  would  cede  control  of  the  supply  of 
drugs  entering  the  country  to  the  very  drug  traffickers  and  drug  cartels  we  all  agree  should 
be  put  out  of  business.   We  should  never  allow  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  intend  to  take  a  hard  look  at 
the  results  of  our  interdiction  policies  and,  then,  an  even  harder  look  at  the  overall 
resources  available  to  fight  against  illegal  drugs.  Is  the  marginal  dollar  in  our  drug  budget 
best  spent  by  continuing  to  increase  spending  on  our  interdiction  programs  —  or  is  it  best 
spent  elsewhere?  Have  our  interdiction  programs  achieved  results  commensurate  with  the 
increases  they  have  received?  If  not,  bow  can  these  monies  be  best  utilized?  These  are 
the  questions  we  must  ask,  and  we  will  ask. 
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Again,  thank  you  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we  begin  to  search  for  the 
answers  to  these  questions  in  the  coming  months. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  think  you  are  asking  exactly  the  right  questions 
and  in  a  careful  and  hard  hitting  way  in  both  of  those  together. 
And  I  think  that  bodes  well  for  the  examination  that  you  are  going 
to  be  giving. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  sir:  Right  now  we  have  one  lead 
agency  for  detection,  one  for  air-interdiction,  another  for  marine- 
interdiction,  one  for  eradication,  and  one  for  in-country  law  enforce- 
ment. But  no  one  authority  can  direct  these  agencies  to  cooperate 
in  any  particular  mission. 

Are  you  going  to  look  at  the  issue  on  the  interdiction  area  of  co- 
ordination between  the  many  different  agencies  and  departments 
that  have  jurisdiction  now  and  perhaps  recommend  some  kind  of 
overarching  authority  to  deal  with  this? 

Because,  these  turf  wars — ^far  be  it  for  a  Congress — ^you  know,  we 
have  our  own  turf  wars  which  cripple  us  in  many  ways,  and  we 
contribute  to  your  turf  wars  and  you  contribute  to  ours,  the  juris- 
dictions parallel  each  other.  But  something  has  to  be  done.  It  is  out 
of  hand  in  so  many  different  areas. 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  optimistic  we  can  address  the  issue. 
Considering  the  fact  that  the  President  has  elevated  this  Office  to 
a  Cabinet-level  position  allows  me  to  interact  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  to  address  these  issues.  I  am  optimistic  that  we 
can  effectively  address  the  problem. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Second,  I  don't  want  to  prejudge  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  but  in  my  study  of  the  whole  drug  budget,  the  place 
I  have  found  the  least  bang  for  the  buck  is  not — I  wouldn't  call  it 
supply  side/demand  side,  because  I  think  you  really  need  both;  and 
I  agree  with  you,  our  interdiction  effort  must  continue.  I  think, 
eradication,  you  get  quite  a  bit  of  b£ing  for  the  buck. 

I  think  in  terms  of  knocking  out  drug  cartels  the  efforts  to  knock 
out  the  drug  cartels  seem  to  have  gotten  a  lot  of  bang  for  the  buck. 
In  the  whole  drug  enforcement  budget — and  we  discussed  this  with 
previous  witnesses — ^it  seems  to  me  that  the  money  that  is  now  set 
aside  for  the  actual  interdiction  on  our  borders,  land,  air,  and  sea, 
which  is  about  $2.1  billion,  may  be  a  little  more  if  you  add  in  some 
of  the  job  that  is  done  on  the  Mexican  border.  We  get  the  least 
bang  for  the  buck  from  there  than  in  any  other  place  in  our  budget. 
That  is  an  impression  I  have.  I  can't  say  I  can  prove  that  incon- 
trovertibly  at  this  point.  That  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  hearing 
and  our  next  panel. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that?  Do  you  have  some  agree- 
ment with  that?  I  think  that  Mr.  Heymann  alluded  to  that. 

Dr.  Brown.  It  is  premature  for  me  to  give  you  a  conclusion  on 
it.  That  is  part  of  our  overall  process  now,  studying  it.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  process  now  to  look  at  the  effectiveness  of  our  inter- 
national programs.  And  that  involves  education,  interdiction,  intel- 
ligence, law  enforcement,  military  support,  judicial  reform. 

And  so  at  some  point  in  the  near  future,  we  would  have  a  better 
response  about  what  is  effective  and  what  works  and  what  is  not 
working. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Schiff. 

Mr.  Schiff.  Thank  you.  Can  you  hear  me  OK? 

Dr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SCHIFF.  We  met  a  moment  ago,  and  I  have  otherwise  known 
you  by  reputation;  and  that  is  an  outstanding  reputation.  I  am  glad 
you  are  on  board  this  administration. 

I  have  to  ask  first  about  your  department.  When  the  President 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  reduce  White  House  staff  by  25 
percent,  he  put  out  a  list  of  positions  that  he  intended  to  reduce. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  biggest  hit  was  going  to  be  taken  by 
your  department,  the  Office  of  Drug  Control  Policy.  And  I  would 
like  to  Imow  what  your  staffing  is  compared  to  what  the  Office  was 
a  year  ago. 

Dr.  Brown.  As  I  stated,  the  President  did  commit  himself  to  a 
25-percent  reduction  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  My 
Office  is  part  of  that  Office,  so  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the 
Office.  Right  now  we  are  in  the  process  of  getting  down  to  that 

level. 

However,  there  is  a  commitment  from  the  President — and  I  am 
working  with  his  Chief  of  Staffs  Office  right  now— to  make  sure 
that  we  are  able  to  carry  out  the  function  of  the  Office  to  have  the 
resources  necessary  to  do  so. 

Although  that  commitment  has  been  made  for  the  25-percent  re- 
duction, we  are  now  looking  at  how  can  my  Office  carry  out  its 
function  in  context  of  that;  and  that  has  not  been  resolved. 

I  think  a  key  point  in  this  regard  is  that  the  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  President  to  address  the  problem  is  very  strong.  As  I 
talked  to  him  before  taking  the  job,  one  of  the  things  that  im- 
pressed me  was  his  knowledge  and  commitment  to  do  the  job.  And 
I  think  that  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  he  elevated  the  job  to  a  Cab- 
inet member  where  I  have  the  opportunity  to  sit  in  with  the  Cabi- 
net members  to  address  the  problem  across  the  board. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  agree  with  everything  we  have  heard  here  about 
interdiction.  I  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  it  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  some  confidence  in  free  enterprise.  If  there  is  a  de- 
mand, suppliers  are  going  to  look  for  ways  to  provide  that  supply. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  is  at  least  tell  us  where  we  might  be 
going.  I  think  there  is  probably  not  time  here  to  take  it  up.  Have 
you  had  the  opportunity  yet  to  get  a  feel  for  the  whole  chain?  I 
know  you  said  you  are  working  on  it.  Maybe  that  is  the  answer, 
about  eradication  at  the  source  to  intergovernmental  cooperation 
and  you  mentioned  judicial  reform. 

I  am  not  sure  what  you  are  looking  at  with  that.  Do  you  have 
a  feel  yet  of  where  we  ought  to  be  going?  Or  do  you  still  need  more 
time  to  study  the  matter? 

Dr.  Brown.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  studying  the  measure  now. 
We  have  a  contract  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  President's 
international  drug  control  strategy,  and  within  a  few  weeks  we 
should  have  the  first  phase  of  that  completed.  And  that  will  give 
us  an  idea  of  what  to  do  in  the  second  phase  and  some  idea  about 
where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  assume  that  you  will  share  that  with  us.'' 

Dr.  Brown.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schiff.  .  .        .      , 

And  thank  you.  Dr.  Brown.  We  very  much  appreciate  not  only 
your  coming  here  but  your  efforts.  America  needs  your  Office  to  be 
as  strong  as  possible. 
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Dr.  Brown.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  OK.  We  will  now  go  to  panel  number  three — ^four, 
I  guess.  It  was  three  but  now  four.  We  would  ask  the  witnesses  to 
please  come  forward. 

Thank  you  gentlemen.  And  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming. 
Our  panel  consists  today  of,  first,  Mr.  Harold  Wankel.  He  is  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator  for  Operations  within  the  U.S. 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  He  supervised  DEA  operations 
worldwide.  Before  accepting  his  post,  he  had  compiled  almost  23 
years  of  experience  in  the  area  of  Federal  drug  law  enforcement. 

In  June  1992,  Rear  Adm.  Richard  Appelbaum  became  the  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Defense  Operations  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  headquartered  here  in  Washington,  DC.  In  his 
current  position,  the  admiral  directs  several  Coast  Guard  programs 
including  enforcement  of  law  and  treaties. 

Mr.  John  Hensley  is  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  the  Office  of  Enforcement.  And  I  think  I  speak  on  be- 
half of  our  whole  committee  when  I  say  that  we  want  to  extend  our 
condolences  to  the  Customs  Service  and  to  the  families  of  the  four 
men  who  were  serving  their  country  in  the  terrible  accident  that 
occurred,  I  believe  it  was  last  night. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Last  night,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Brian  Sheridan  was  appointed  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support  on  June 
23.  He  serves  as  the  primary  staff  adviser  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Coordinator  for  Drug  Enforcement  on  matters  relating  to 
interagency  coordination  in  an  action  designed  to  implement  the 
President's  drug  control  program.  Prior  to  his  current  position,  Mr. 
Sheridan  served  as  an  intelligence  officer  for  the  CIA. 

And  finally,  Mr.  R.  Grant  Smith  is  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
the  Department  of  State's  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters. Before  taking  this  position  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
INM,  Mr.  Smith  served  in  a  number  of  different  posts  within  the 
State  Department. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  coming.  It  is,  obviously,  a  big  panel  and 
you  have  waited  a  long  time.  So  without  objection,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  everyone's  statement  be  read  into  the  record, 
and  we  would  ask  each  of  you  to  try  to  stay  within  the  5-minute 
rule,  which  I  will  also  ask  the  questioners,  including  myself,  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Wankel. 

STATEMENT  OF  HAROLD  D.  WANKEL,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  AD- 
MINISTRATOR FOR  OPERATIONS,  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  AD- 
MINISTRATION, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  Wankel.  Chairman  Schumer  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  our  international  drug 
control  objectives  and  outline  a  strategy  for  the  future  based  on  les- 
sons of  the  past. 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  reduce  drug  use  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  reducing  both  the  supply  and  demand 
for  drugs.  Reducing  the  demand  for  drugs  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
preventing  and  deterring  new  and  casual  users  as  a  primary  goal, 
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and  by  treating  existing  hardcore  addicts.  Reducing  supply  and 
availability  of  drugs  will  result  from  sharpening  the  attack  on  di-ug 
trafficking  organizations.  As  demand  reduction  programs  take  hold 
and  supply  reduction  programs  make  drugs  more  expensive  and 
less  readily  available,  we  will  continue  to  see  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Americans  who  use  drugs. 

We  recognize  that  in  these  fiscally  constrained  times  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  less  resources  being  devoted  to  countemarcotics  ef- 
forts, especially  costly  interdiction  programs.  This  makes  it  all  the 
more  critical  that  we  develop  a  strategy  that  provides  the  most,  as 
Chairman  Schumer  says,  **bang  for  the  buck"  in  our 
countemarcotics  programs. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  is  undertaking  a  top-to-bottom 
review  of  our  international  drug  programs  as  part  of  an  ongoing 
Presidential  review  that  will  provide  this  administration's  policy  di- 
rection for  the  international  drug  program  as  alluded  to  by  Sec- 
retary Brown. 

First,  the  declaration  of  a  war  against  drugs  caused  the  drug 
problem  to  be  misconceptualized  in  military  terms.  This  had  seri- 
ous consequences  for  how  America  confronted  the  drug  problem 
overseas.  One  consequence  was  that  bilateral  drug  law  enforcement 
efforts  and  multilateral  initiatives  took  a  backseat  to  expensive  de- 
tection and  monitoring  and  interdiction  efforts.  These  high-cost 
interdiction  efforts,  directed  at  the  flow  of  cocaine  rather  than  at 
the  organizations  moving  the  cocaine,  have  received  the  lion's  share 
of  countemarcotics  funding.  Interdiction  efforts  have  caused  traf- 
fickers to  shift  to  more  costly  routes  and  methods,  but  traffickers 
have  also  produced  more  cocaine  to  compensate  for  these  losses  and 
to  keep  pace  with  international  demand. 

Second,  recognizing  that  building  institutions  is  a  long-term 
proposition,  we  must  continue  to  strengthen  host  nation  institu- 
tions so  that  they  are  able  to  confront  and  incapacitate  major  traf- 
fickers. The  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  seek  to  prosecute  the 
leadership  of  the  cartels. 

In  some  cases,  as  was  pointed  out,  however,  U.S.  prosecutions 
will  not  be  feasible,  and,  therefore,  it  is  vital  to  our  interests  that 
foreign  govemments  be  able  to  successfully  investigate,  identify, 
arrest,  convict,  and  incarcerate  for  long  periods  of  time  inter- 
national trafTickers  who  operate  in  their  countries. 

Institution-building  programs  include  professionalizing  the  drug 
law  enforcement  capabilities  of  the  police,  establishing  independent 
and  vigorous  prosecutorial  institutions,  and  judicial  reform.  All 
these  programs  strengthen  the  ability  of  Latin  American  criminal 
justice  systems  to  investigate,  prosecute,  and  incarcerate  major 
drug  traffickers  operating  in  their  countries. 

Although  programs  designed  to  build  the  ability  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican governments  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  cocaine  cartels  to 
produce  and  distribute  their  product  have  received  little  attention, 
we  must  continue  to  work  with  our  allies  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  and  to  develop  these  institutions  so  that  they  become 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  corrupting  influences  of  drug  traffick- 
ers. 

Third,  we  must  apply  law  enforcement  solutions  to  law  enforce- 
ment problems.  While  there  is  certainly  a  support  role  for  the  U.S. 
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military,  foreign  drug  trafficking  remains  a  law  enforcement  prob- 
lem. It  is  law  enforcement  work  that  closes  the  labs,  arrests  the  op- 
erators, gathers  evidence,  identifies  the  kingpins,  and  ultimately 
incapacitates  them  through  convictions,  asset  seizures  and  jail  sen- 
tences. These  law  enforcement  functions  are  the  basics  of  drug  en- 
forcement efforts  at  home  as  well. 

DEA  has  built  upon  these  lessons  to  formulate  a  new  interagency 
law  enforcement  strategy  designed  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  major 
drug  trafficking  organizations  to  finance,  produce,  and  distribute 
their  products.  We  realize  that  fighting  drug  trafficking  requires  us 
to  fight  smart,  mounting  sustained,  coordinated  attacks  on  the 
major  vulnerabilities  of  targeted  drug  trsifficking  organizations  in 
order  to  weaken  and  destroy  their  infrastructure.  That  is  why  we 
need  to  emphasize  long-term  enforcement,  investigative,  and  insti- 
tution-building solutions. 

The  DEA  kingpin  strategy  is  designed  to  guide  drug  law  enforce- 
ment activities  in  all  the  source  and  transit  countries,  as  well  as 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  greatest  impact  on  the  drug  trade 
comes  when  kingpin  organizations  are  disrupted,  weakened,  and 
destroyed,  root  and  branch.  And  that  is  why  the  kingpin  strategy 
is  designed  not  only  to  remove  the  kingpin,  but  also  to  destroy  the 
entire  drug  organization  by  identifjdng  and  attacking  all  its 
vulnerabilities,  including: 

Their  means  of  production,  including  their  cocaine  labs  and  chok- 
ing off  the  supply  of  essential  chemicals  needed  to  make  cocaine; 

Their  means  of  transport,  including  their  use  of  private  aircraft 
and  containerized  vessels; 

Their  distribution  networks,  including  their  distribution  cells 
right  here  in  the  United  States; 

Their  communications; 

Their  financial  networks  and  assets;  and 

Incapacitation  of  the  leadership  and  key  managers  of  the  kingpin 
organizations. 

The  objective  is  to  destroy  the  organizations'  infrastructure,  and 
with  it,  the  organizations'  capacity  to  finance,  produce,  and  distrib- 
ute large  amounts  of  illegal  drugs. 

Over  the  last  year  or  so,  this  new  strategy  has  been  validated  as 
a  means  to  disrupt  trafficker  operations.  Ajid  through  cooperative 
efforts  with  the  host  nations  and  interagency  cooperation  and  ac- 
cept£ince,  we  have  seen  this  strategy  take  a  serious  toll  on  the  car- 
tels. 

We  have  seen  the  last  several  years  the  leaders  of  the  Medellin 
cartel  going  to  jail  or  being  incarcerated  or  dead  in  many  instances. 
The  Cali  cartel  is  now  being  focused  on  and  attacked  through  the 
kingpin  strategy.  And  we  are  seeing  successes  there.  Ivan 
Urdinola,  a  major  trafficker,  kingpin  was  arrested  a  year  ago.  We 
see  the  Cali  cartel  now  talking  to  the  Colombian  Government  about 
possibly  surrendering.  They  are  facing  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
national community  is  at  their  doorstep,  and  they  are  concerned. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  defer  the  rest  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wankel. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wankel  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Harold  D.  Wankel,  Deputy  Assistant  Administrator 
FOR  Operations,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice 

Chairman  Schumer,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal 
Justice:    I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  our  international 
drug  control  objectives,  and  outline  a  strategy  for  the  future  based  on  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

Our  primary  objective  is  to  reduce  drug  use  in  the  United  States.   This  is  to  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  both  the  supply  and  demand  for  drugs.    Reducing  the  demand  for 
drugs  is  to  be  accomplidied  by  preventing  and  deterring  new  and  casual  users  as  a  primary 
goal,  and  by  treating  existing  hard-core  addicts.   Reducing  supply  and  availability  of  drugs 
will  result  from  sharpening  the  attack  on  drug  trafficking  organizations.    As  demand 
reduction  programs  take  hold  and  supply  reduction  programs  make  drugs  more  expensive  and 
less  readily  available,  we  will  continue  to  see  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Americans  who 
use  drugs. 

Before  discussing  a  substantive  strategy,  I  would  like  to  point  out  what  I  believe  is  a 
common  misconception  regarding  U.S.  countemarcodcs  expenditures  overseas.    Ninety-one 
(91)  percent  of  the  U.S.  countemarcotics  budget  is  spent  domestically,  including  border 
interdiction.   In  FY  1993,  for  example,  the  entire  U.S.  countemarcotics  budget  was  $13 
billion.   Of  that,  only  9  percent  was  dedicated  to  U.S.  overseas  programs. 

We  recognize  that  in  these  fiscally  constrained  times  there  is  a  likelihood  of  less 
resources  being  devoted  to  countonarcotics  efforts,  especially  costiy  interdiction  programs. 
This  makes  it  all  the  more  critical  that  we  develop  a  strategy  that  provides  the  most  "bang 
for  the  buck"  in  our  counteniaicotics  programs. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  is  undertaking  a  top-to-bottom  review  of  our 
international  drug  programs  as  part  of  an  ongoing  Presidential  Review  that  will  provide  this 
Administration's  policy  directioa  Ux  the  international  drug  program.  In  executing  this 
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review,   we  are  looking  at  what  has  worked  over  the  years,  and  making  some  realistic 
assessments  about  future  directions.    Although  the  review  is  not  yet  completed  and  I  cannot 
predict  its  outcome,  I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the  general  lessons  we  have  learned  over 
the  past  few  years  concerning  the  efficacy  of  international  drug  control  programs. 

First,  the  declaration  of  a  "war"  against  drugs  caused  the  drug  problem  to  be 
nusconceptualized  in  military  terms.  This  had  serious  consequences  for  how  America 
confronted  the  drug  problem  overseas.    One  consequence  was  that  bilateral  drug  law 
enforcement  efforts  and  multilateral  initiatives  took  a  backseat  to  expensive  detection  and 
monitoring  and  interdiction  efforts.  These  high-cost  interdiction  efforts,  directed  at  the  flow 
of  cocaine  rather  than  at  the  organizations  moving  the  cocaine,  have  received  the  lion's  share 
of  countemarcotics  funding.   Interdiction  efforts  have  caused  traffickers  to  shift  to  more 
costly  routes  and  methods,  but  traffickers  have  also  produced  more  cocaine  to  compensate 
for  these  losses  and  to  keep  pace  with  international  demand. 


The  limitations  of  our  interdiction  strategy  can  be  illustrated  by  an  analogy,  if  our  ^ 
goal  was  to  reduce  the  availability  of  GM  cars  in  America,  then  we  have  put  most  of  our 
efforts  into  trying  to  pick  off  shipments  of  new  GM  cars  on  our  interstate  highway  system, 
while  doing  comparatively  little  to  limit  production  of  those  cars.     The  more  cars  we  have 
picked  off,  the  more  GM  has  produced  in  order  to  meet  demand.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
cocaine  cartels,  and  of  our  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of  cocaine  into  our  country. 

The  fact  is  that  programs  focused  solely  against  the  flow  of  cocaine  are  not  as 
effective  as  programs  aimed  at  the  organizations  responsible  for  producing  and  distributing 
the  cocaine.    Most,  in  fact  73  percent,  of  all  cocaine  seizures  overseas  in  excess  of  SOO 
kilograms  are  due  to  investigative  information  ~  such  as  informants  and  wiretaps.   The 
remaining  27  percent  are  of  all  other  types,  including  cold  hits  and  detection  and  monitoring 
activities. 
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Over-emphasizing  interdiction  programs  plays  to  the  strengths  of  the  Colombian 
trafficking  organizations  that  can  shift  trade  and  smuggling  routes  far  more  quickly  than  the 
U.S.  can  respond. 

Second,  recognizing  that  building  institutions  is  a  long-term  proposition,  we  must 
continue  to  strengthen  host  nation  institutions  so  that  they  are  able  to  confront  and 
incapacitate  major  traffickers.   The  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to  seek  to  prosecute  the 
leadership  of  the  cartels.    In  some  cases,  however,  U.S.  prosecutions  will  not  be  feasible, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  vital  to  our  interests  that  foreign  governments  be  able  to  successfully 
investigate,  identify,  arrest,  convict  and  incarcerate  for  long  periods  of  time  international 
traffickers  who  operate  in  their  countries. 

Institution-building  programs  include  professionalizing  the  drug  law  enforcement 
capabilities  of  the  police,  establishing  independent  and  vigorous  prosecutorial  institutions,  and 
judicial  reform.    All  these  programs  strengthen  the  ability  of  Latin  American  criminal  justice 
systems  to  investigate,  prosecute,  and  incarcerate  major  drug  traffickers  operating  in  their 
countries.    DEA,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  other  U.S.  Government  agencies  generally 
are  already  engaged  in  a  number  of  programs  to  help  Latin  American  countries,  such  as 
Colombia,  improve  their  ability  to  investigate,  prosecute  and  punish  narcotraffickers. 

Although  programs  designed  to  build  the  ability  of  Latin  American  governments  to 
reduce  the  capacity  of  the  cocaine  cartels  to  produce  and  distribute  their  product  have 
received  little  attention,  we  must  continue  to  work  with  our  allies  in  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  and  to  develop  these  institutions,  so  that  they  become  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
corrupting  influences  of  drug  traffickers.   In  the  long  term,  our  ability  to  counter  the  threat 
that  drugs,  such  as  cocaine  and  heroin,  pose  to  the  United  Stotes  is  direcUy  proportional  to 
the  ability  of  Latin  American  govwnments  to  take  effective  law  enforcement  actions  against 
trafficking  organizations  operating  within  their  respective  borders. 
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Third,  we  must  apply  law  enforcement  solutions  to  law  enforcement  problems.   While 
there  is  certainly  a  support  role  for  the  U.S.  military,  foreign  drug  trafficking  remains  a  law 
enforcement  problem.    It  is  law  enforcement  work  that  closes  the  labs,  arrests  the  operators, 
gathers  evidence,  identifies  the  Kingpins,  and  ultimately  incapacitates  them  through 
convictions,  asset  seizures  and  jail  sentences.   These  law  enforcement  functions  are  the  basics 
of  drug  enforcement  efforts  at  home  as  well. 

DEA  has  built  upon  these  lessons  to  formulate  a  new  interagency  law  enforcement 
strategy  designed  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  major  drug  trafficking  organizations  to  finance, 
produce  and  distribute  their  products.   We  realize  that  fighting  drug  trafficking  requires  us  to 
fight  smart,  mounting  sustained,  coordinated  attacks  on  the  major  vulnerabilities  of  targeted 
drug  trafficking  organizations  in  order  to  weaken  and  destroy  their  infrastructure.    That  is 
why  we  need  to  emphasize  long-term  enforcement,  investigative  and  institution-building 
solutions. 

DEA's  Kingpin  Strategy 

The  Kingpin  Stiategy  is  designed  to  guide  drug  law  enforcement  activities  in  all  the 
source  and  transit  countries,  as  well  as  here  in  the  United  States.   The  greatest  impact  on  the 
drug  trade  comes  when  kingpin  organizations  are  disrupted,  weakened  and  destroyed,  root 
and  branch.   And,  that  is  why  the  Kingpin  Strategy  is  designed  not  only  to  remove  the 
kingpin,  but  also  to  destroy  the  entire  drug  organization  by  identifying  and  attacking  all  its 
vulnerabilities  including, 

•  their  means  of  production,  including  their  cocaine  labs  and  choking  off  the  supply  of 
essential  chemicals  needed  to  make  cocaine; 

•  their  means  of  transport,  including  their  use  of  private  aircraft  and  containerized 
vessels; 
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•  their  distribution  networks,  including  their  distribution  cells  right  here  in  the  United 
States; 

•  their  communications; 

•  their  financial  networks  and  assets,  and 

•  incapacitation  of  the  leadership  and  key  managers  of  the  Kingpin  organizations. 

The  objective  is  to  destroy  the  organization's  infrastructure,  and  with  it,  the 
organization's  ca4)acity  to  finance,  produce,  and  distribute  large  amounts  of  illegal  drugs. 

We  ail  know  that  street  dealers  are  easily  replaced.   But  Kingpins  and  thei^  , , 
organizations  are  not.  Through  the  Kingpin  Strategy,  DEA  has  moved  away  from  a  body 
count  mentality  of  how  many  arrests  or  how  much  dope  is  seized,  and  toward  more 
meaningful  measures  of  performance. 

The  Kingpin  Strategy  also  provides  us  with  a  framework  to  analyze  and  target  the 
major  trafficking  organizations  and  their  different  facets,  to  devise  comprehensive  plans  of 
attack,  and  to  marinal  our  resources  against  them.  This  strategy  focuses  law  enforcement 
efforts  and  gives  DEA  a  vdiicle  for  working  more  effectively  with  other  agencies  toward  a 
strategy  calculated  to  adiieve  U.S.  Government  countemarcotics  objectives,  including 
reducing  the  availability  of  drugs,  and  removing  the  threat  traffickers  pose  to  democratic 
institutions,  particulariy  in  Latin  America. 

And  let  me  say  I  do  not  expect  the  implementation  of  the  Kingpin  Strategy  to  lead  to 
a  significant  decline  in  drug  seizures.   Developing  intelligence  through  investigations  and 
cost-effective  technical  collection  has  and  will  continue  to  lead  to  very  large  drug  removals. 
Our  figures  indicate  that  three  seizures  in  four,  regardless  of  where  they  are  made  or  by  what 
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agency  or  nation,  are  made  as  a  result  of  some  sort  of  prior  intelligence  rather  than  as  a 
result  of  "patrol'  interdiction  efforts. 

Kingpin  Successes 

Over  the  past  year  or  so,  this  new  strategy  has  been  validated  as  a  means  to  disrupt 
trafficker  operations.  Through  cooperative  efforts  with  the  host  nations  and  interagency 
cooperation  and  acceptance,  we  have  seen  that  this  strategy  can  take  a  serious  toll  on  the 
cartels. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  late  1980s,  the  Colombian  Kingpins  seemed  invincible. 
Today  we  know  better.   Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Medellin  Cartel  are  dead  or  in  jail.  This 
cartel's  capacity  to  produce  and  distribute  was  markedly  reduced  in  1990,  and  it  has  not 
recovered.   With  the  Medellin  Cartel  badly  damaged  and  in  disarray,  we  have  targeted  the 
organizations  that  make  up  the  Cali  Cartel. 

Starting  in  November  1991,  DEA  teamed  up  with  the  Colombian  National  Police  to 
carry  out  the  first  major  raids  ever  on  the  Cali  Cartel  in  Cali,  Colombia.   We  seized 
important  financial  records  that  permitted  us  to  freeze  trafficker  bank  accounts  in  Colombia, 
Miami,  and  London.   A  year  ago,  the  Colombian  National  Police  arrested  Ivan  Urdinola,  a 
major,  targeted  Cali  Kingpin,  and  he  remains  jailed  in  Colombia. 

In  November  of  1991,  DEA  destroyed  two  major  Cali  distribution  cells  in  New  York 
City,  nm  by  Pacho  Herreta,  by  arresting  the  head  of  the  New  York  branch,  Pacho's  brother, 
Ramiro,  and  over  100  members  of  that  organization.   During  this  investigation,  we  seized 
more  than  $20  million  in  cash  and  assets  and  took  over  2.7  tons  of  cocaine  off  the  streets. 
Pacho's  brother  was  just  sentenced  to  30  years.   Far  more  important  -  the  entire  U.S. 
operation  shut  down  and  still  has  not  been  rd>uilt.   As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  wholesale 
price  of  cocaine  rose  in  the  United  States  in  1992-sharply  in  the  New  York  region-for  only 
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the  second  time  since  the  cocaine  epidemic  began  in  the  early  1980s. 

Our  success  against  the  narcotrafficking  organizations  depends  on  a  coordinated  attack 
on  every  link  of  the  chain  of  drug  production,  transportation,  and  distribution  in  every 
country.   We  must  continue  to  work  with  and  help  these  nations  identify  the  major  trafficker 
organizations  through  sharing  and  helping  to  develop  drug  intelligence  and  evidence  in  their 
countries,  and  to  help  focus  law  enforcement  efforts  on  eliminating  them. 

Although  frequently  far  from  our  shores,  our  overseas  countemarcotics  efforts 
directly  strengthen  our  domestic  enforcement  programs.   Much  of  the  intelligence  gained  as  a 
result  of  foreign  cooperative  investigations  results  in  important  enforcement  successes  against 
cartel  operatives  active  inside  the  U.S.   For  example,  the  seizure  in  Miami  and  Houston  in 
1991  of  15  tons  of  Cali  cartel  cocaine  concealed  in  concrete  fenceposts,  and  the  arrest  of 
important  Cali  operatives  in  the  U.S.,  resulted  directly  from  information  obtained  by  one  of 
DEA's  offices  in  Latin  America. 

The  State  Department's  support  has  been  invaluable  to  our  foreign  operations,  and  we 
receive  excellent  cooperation  from  IhfM's  Narcotics  Assistance  Sections.  The  U.S.  military 
has  also  provided  important  support  to  DEA's  overseas  efforts.   While  radar-based  detection 
and  monitoring  is  helpful  when  we  have  had  resources  to  devote  to  "endgames,"  it  is  of  little 
or  no  value  as  a  stand-alone  program.   Detection  and  monitoring  support  to  law  enforcement 
should  be  increased  in  select  areas  in  the  source  countries  where  law  enforcement  endgames 
exist,  such  as  in  the  Chapare  r^on  of  Bolivia,  which  is  the  source  of  1/3  of  world  coca 
production. 

Human  intelligaice  -  informants  -  and  communications  intercepts  provide  the  most 
reliable  and  cost-effective  sources  of  intelligence  concerning  the  trafficking  organizations. 
"Inside"  information  provided  by  informants  also  gives  us  the  best  information,  and  the  kind 
of  information  needed  for  disrupting  and  dismantling  trafficker  operations. 
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We  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's  interest  and  support  of  our  international  narcotics 
control  efforts.    I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Admiral  Appelbaum. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADM.  RICHARD  A.  APPELBAUM,  CHIEF, 
OFFICE  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  DEFENSE  OPER- 
ATIONS, U.S.  COAST  GUARD 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  multimission  service  with 
multimission  facilities.  The  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties  is  but 
one  of  several  missions. 

And  within  the  mission  of  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties,  the 
Coast  Guard  has  broad  law  enforcement  responsibility  as  the  pri- 
mary maritime  law  enforcement  agency  of  the  United  States.  Our 
responsibilities  range  from  marine  environmental  protection  to  the 
protection  of  the  living  marine  resources,  to  the  protection  of  ma- 
rine sanctuaries,  to  the  alien  migration  interdiction  operation 
which  is  receiving  some  focus  in  recent  days,  to  the 
counternarcotics  mission. 

In  our  current  counternarcotics  mission,  our  primary  effort  is  in 
interdiction.  But  the  Coast  Guard  is  leading  the  way  in  fostering 
international  cooperation  and  development  of  maritime  law  en- 
forcement skills.  Most  navies  in  the  world  resemble  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  in  size,  in  mission,  et  cetera.  And  the  Coast  Guard  is  ac- 
tively engaging  in  combined  operations  and  training  with  other  na- 
tions to  develop  processes  to  deal  with  maritime  threats. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  recognized  as  the  expert  in  such  areas  as 
small  craft  operations  and  at-sea  law  enforcement  procedures.  The 
skills  of  our  maritime  law  enforcement  people  in  searching  for 
drugs  on  a  vessel  at  sea  are  the  same  as  those  being  put  to  use 
in  the  North  Red  Sea  and  Adriatic  to  help  enforce  the  U.N.  sanc- 
tions, and  the  same  as  those  used  to  search  for  undocumented 
aliens  secreted  in  vessels  at  sea. 

The  Coast  Guard  plays  an  important  role  in  the  country's  inte- 
grated drug  strategy.  We  focus  on  balance  among  efforts  to  achieve 
optimal  results  with  finite  resources.  We  view  our  role  in  drug 
interdiction  as  being  consistent  with  our  heritage  of  saving  lives, 
albeit  indirectlv. 

We  all  know  of  the  deadly  impact  of  drug  abuse,  and  we  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  that  effort  to  prevent  that  abuse. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Thank  you.  Admiral. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Admiral  Appelbaum  follows:] 
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JiroiCIARY  COMMITTEE 

U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JULY  15,  1993 

Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
Subcommittee.   I  am  RADM  Richard  Appelbaum,  Chief  of  the  Office 
of  Law  Enforcement  and  Defense  Operations  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.   I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Subcommittee  to 
discuss  the  Coast  Guard  drug  interdiction  program. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  a  multi-mission  organization  of  about 
38,000  active  duty  military  personnel  and  slightly  more  than 
5,000  civilian  employees,  operating  200  shore  stations, 
approximately  2,000  boats,  250  ships  of  various  types  and  sizes, 
and  over  200  helicopters  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  to  execute  our 
diverse  missions. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  four  major  mission  areas:   maritime 
safety,  marine  environmental  protection,  defense  readiness  and 
maritime  law  enforcement.   With  rare  exceptions.  Coast  Guard 
cutters,  boats,  and  aircraft  are  multi-mission  assets.   For 
example,  it  is  routine  for  a  single  cutter  to  be  involved  in 
search  and  rescue,  fisheries  enforcement,  alien  interdiction,  and 
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drug  interdiction  missions  in  the  course  of  a  single  4-6  week 
patrol . 

Maritime  law  enforcement  is  our  oldest  mission.   The 
suppression  of  smuggling  was  the  main  reason  for  forming  our 
early  fleet  of  cutters  in  1790.   Today,  however,  our  law 
enforcement  missions  include  fisheries  enforcement,  alien 
interdiction,  drug  interdiction,  and  the  enforcement  of  a  variety 
of  laws,  treaties,  and  agreements.   Our  law  enforcement  authority 
is  derived  from  14  USC  89  and  other  statutes. 

While  the  focus  of  this  hearing  is  on  our  drug  interdiction 
effort,   I  wanted  to  mention  our  other  activities  in  order  to 
highlight  the  fact  that  law  enforcement  is  Just  one  of  many  Coast 
Guard  missions,  and  within  law  enforcement,  drug  interdiction  is 
only  one  of  several  functions  the  Coast  Guard  performs. 

The  Coast  Guard's  drug  control  efforts  are  focused  on  supply 
reduction.   We  are  the  lead  agency  for  maritime  interdiction  and 
share  the  lead  role  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  (USCS)  for  air 
interdiction.   We  also  provide  support  to  international 
counterdrug  initiatives  and  the  intelligence  community. 

First,  I'd  like  to  state  some  terms  of  reference  which  I  will 
use  while  discussing  interdiction.   There  are  five  major  phases 
to  interdiction:  detecting  and  monitoring  the  target;  sorting 
legitimate  traffic  from  that  which  might  be  illegal;  intercepting 
potential  smugglers;  searching  them;  and  if  they  are  violating 
the  law,  arresting  them.   The  Coast  Guard  specializes  in 
Intercepting,  searching,  and  arresting,  which  I  will  simply  refer 
to  as  apprehension. 
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Seizing  all  drugs  In  transit.  I.e.  sealing  the  borders,  would 
be  cost  prohibitive  and  disruptive  to  legitimate  commerce,  and  so 
Is  unrealistic.   Because  such  a  goal  would  be  unreachable,  the 
stated  goals  of  air  and  maritime  Interdiction  are  to  deter 
smuggling  and  to  deny  the  smuggler  the  safe,  direct,  and 
economical  air,  land,  and  maritime  routes.   In  other  words,  we 
are  trying  to  keep  traffickers  off-balance  by  forcing  them  to 
develop  new,  more  costly  methods  and  routes  through  effective 
interdiction  efforts.   Through  this  disruption,  we  hope  to 
Increase  the  cost  to  the  trafficker  and  reduce  the  flow  into  the 
United  States.   Seizures  and  arrests  contribute  to  interdiction 
and  route  denial. 

With  the  goal  of  interdiction  being  route  denial,  any 
interdiction  operation  that  results  in  the  trafficker  increasing 
costs  and  risks  by  changing  the  methods  or  routes  by  which 
contraband  is  transported  is  considered  a  success.   Seizing 
contraband  and  arresting  suspects  has  both  a  direct  and  indirect 
effect  on  the  drug  supply  entering  the  United  States.   The  direct 
effect  is  that  contraband  seized  reduces  the  amount  immediately 
available  for  consumption.   The  Indirect  effect  is  that 
traffickers  will  be  forced  to  develop  alternative  methods  to 
avoid  effective  interdiction.   This  increases  the  difficulty  of 
smuggling  and  reduces  their  profitability.   Potential  criminal 
penalties  and  high  operating  costs  create  a  deterrent  to 
smugglers.   Deterrence  is  also  a  form  of  route  denial. 

Apprehension  is  the  key  to  successful  deterrence  and  route 
denial.   Detection  and  monitoring  and  the  other  phases  of 
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Interdiction  are  integral  to  the  process,  but  it  is  the  law 
enforcement  aspect,  the  ability  to  apprehend  If  you  will,  that 
ultimately  creates  deterrence.   This  is  what  the  Coast  Guard  has 
the  legal  authority  to  do  at  sea. 

We  strive  to  achieve  route  denial  by  distributing  counterdrug 
forces  and  operations  throughout  the  geographic  area  of  interest, 
which  is  divided  into  four  generic  zones;  the  source  countries, 
and  the  departure,  transit,  and  arrival  zones. 

In  the  source  countries,  and  other  nations,  the  Coast  Guard 
supports  the  efforts  led  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
in  helping  to  build  the  political  will  and  indigenous  capability 
of  the  host  nation  to  combat  maritime  smuggling.   The 
International  Maritime  Law  Enforcement  Team  (IMLET)  is  a  unit  of 
about  thirty  Coast  Guard  officers  and  petty  officers  specifically 
formed  to  provide  waterways  law  enforcement  training  to  other 
nations.   Teams  of  two  to  three  personnel  deploy  to  a  host  nation 
to  build  credible  host  nation  interdiction  forces.   Based  on  the 
comments  of  the  U.S.  ambassadors,  the  IMLET  has  had  a  significant 
and  positive  impact  on  the  nations  to  which  it  has  deployed. 

The  IMLET  is  only  one  example  of  our  support  of  international 
training  initiatives.   We  deploy  International  Training  Teams  to 
various  nations  to  train  indigenous  military  and  police  forces  in 
law  enforcement  and  other  areas  of  USCG  expertise.   The  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  is  an  excellent  model  for  these  nations'  developing 
law  enforcement  programs  because  of  its  relatively  small  size, 
the  nature  of  its  missions,  the  dual  military/law  enforcement 
role,  and  the  unique  expertise  of  its  people  in  small  boat 
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operations,  at-8ea  boardings,  and  control  of  commerce.   We  also 
support  combined  operations  with  those  nations'  navies  and/or 
coast  guards  and  provide  training  to  foreign  police  and  military 
students  in  the  United  States  at  various  Coast  Guard  training 
sites.  All  of  these  international  initiatives  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  involved  are  closely  coordinated  with  the  State 
Department . 

Coast  Guard  maritime  interdiction  operations  in  the  departure 
and  transit  zones  rely  primarily  on  our  high  seas  boarding 
program.   A  common  thread  among  all  Coast  Guard  missions  is 
maritime  expertise,  and  this  is  reflected  in  our  designation  as 
the  lead  agency  for  maritime  interdiction.   High  seas  boardings 
are  our  most  effective  tool  in  both  deterring  and  interdicting 
drug  shipments  at  sea.   The  Coast  Guard  may  board  any  U.S. 
registered  vessel  almost  anywhere;  however,  foreign  territorial 
waters  are  excluded,  unless  we  are  working  under  an  arrangement 
with  that  coastal  nation  obtained  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  State.   While  U.S.  registered  vessels  are  subject 
to  broad  Coast  Guard  boarding,  search,  and  seizure  authority,  the 
Coast  Guard  can  also  obtain  permission  to  board  foreign  flagged 
vessels  from  either  the  vessel's  master  or  from  the  vessel's  flag 
state.   It  is  this  boarding  program  which  enables  the  Coast  Guard 
to  directly  interdict  contraband  and  apprehend  suspects,  and  also 
provide  a  deterrent  against  future  smuggling  ventures. 

Our  tactics  in  the  departure  zone,  generally  out  to  about  100 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Central/South  America,  rely  heavily  on  the 
presence  of  a  joint  squadron  of  USCG/USN  ships  in  the  deep 
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Caribbean  and  eastern  Pacific  corridor.   Recently,  Royal  Navy 
ships  have  become  involved.   While  these  units  are  primarily 
assigned  to  detection  and  monitoring  duties,  we  take  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  those  assets  by  placing  Coast  Guard  law 
enforcement  detachments  (LEDET)  —  7-person  teams  specifically 
trained  for  boardings  --  aboard  to  provide  a  significant 
interdiction  and  apprehension  capability  at  a  minimal  additional 
cost. 

The  impact  of  such  operations  is  felt  up  to,  and  sometimes 
even  into,  the  territorial  seas  of  the  source  and  transit 
countries  through  our  participation  in  bilateral  operations. 
Agreements  such  as  the  one  recently  signed  with  Belize  also  allow 
increased  flexibility  in  interdiction  operations  close  to  the 
source  and  transit  countries. 

Our  transit  zone  strategy  attempts  to  make  the  most  of  the 
traffic  constrictions  at  the  geographic  choke  points  such  as  the 
Windward  and  Yucatan  Passes.    We  try  to  keep  a  cutter  in  each  of 
the  passes,  and  rely  on  detection  and  monitoring  support  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  to  make  choke  point  interdiction  more 
effective. 

Arrival  zone  operations  involve  a  diverse  group  of 
participants.   Co.ist  Guard  group  commanders  must  coordinate  the 
forces  of  shore  based  local,  state,  and  federal  civil  law 
enforcement  agencies  with  the  operations  of  our  coastal  patrol 
boats.   Our  arrival  zone  operations  generally  extend  from  our 
shoreline  out  to  about  50  nautical  miles.   Most  of  these 
operations  also  incorporate  Coast  Guard  fixed  wing  aircraft, 
helicopters,  vessels,  and  the  assets  provided  by  other  agencies. 
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The  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  under  which  the  Coast 
Guard  has  been  operating  for  a  number  of  years,  also  calls  for 
Improved  collection,  coordination,  analysis,  and  dissemination  of 
intelligence  by  the  various  agencies  Involved  In  the  drug  war. 
The  Coast  Guard  Is  a  major  contributor  to,  and  user  of,  the 
maritime  Intelligence  program,  and  routinely  supports  the 
intelligence  community  through  post-seizure  analysis  and 
information  reports  following  the  boarding  of  vessels.   The  use 
of  Intelligence  is  vital  to  conducting  efficient  interdiction 
operations.   Our  reliance  on  intelligence  is  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  over  75  per  cent  of  Coast  Guard  seizures  last  year  were 
as  a  result  of  prior  Intelligence.   Ten  years  ago.  Coast  Guard 
vessels  steamed  looking  for  vessels  that  met  a  drug  smuggler's 
profile.  Today  we  primarily  intercept,  search,  and  apprehend 
suspects  based  on  the  intelligence  provided  by  the  intelligence 
community. 

A  description  of  Coast  Guard's  air  interdiction  program  will 
demonstrate  the  degree  of  interagency  coordination  required  to 
achieve  success  in  this  very  dynamic  and  time  critical  mission. 

Airborne  smuggling  by  general  aviation  aircraft  constitutes  a 
major  means  by  which  cocaine  is  transported  from  foreign 
countries  toward  the  United  States.   Typically,  a  DoD  asset 
detects  a  northbound  aircraft  which  has  departed  from  a 
clandestine  airstrip  in  Colombia.   The  target  information  is 
passed  through  DoD  channels  to  Joint  Task  Force  Four  (JTF4), 
located  in  Key  West,  where  the  target  data  is  initially  sorted 
for  national  security  purposes.   JTF4  then  notifies  the  Joint 
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U.S.  Coast  Guard/Customs  Command,  Control,  Communications,  and 
Intelligence  Center  -  East  (C3IE)  located  In  Miami.   C3IE 
performs  the  law  enforcement  sorting  function  by  checking  with 
air  traffic  control  and  tactical  Intelligence  databases 
maintained  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  (DEA),  USCS, 
and  other  agencies. 

If  the  target  Is  determined  to  be  of  Interest,  an  Interceptor 
aircraft  (either  USCG,  USCS,  or  DoD)  conducts  an  Intercept  to 
Identify  the  aircraft.   The  Interceptor  aircraft  obtains  more 
target  Information,  and  passes  this  to  the  C3IE  for  further 
sorting.   If  the  aircraft  Is  sorted  as  suspect,  based  on  known 
Intelligence  and  other  sorting  criteria,  constant  monitoring 
continues  using  available  assets,  regardless  of  parent  agency. 
As  the  suspect  approaches  Its  destination,  apprehension  forces 
are  alerted. 

A  combined  DEA,  USCG,  DoD,  and  Bahamian  operation.  Operation 
Bahamas  and  Turks  and  Calcos  (OPBAT)  Is  the  model  air 
apprehension  operation.   Utilizing  Coast  Guard  and  U.S.  Army 
helicopters,  OPBAT  assets  receive  target  Information,  and 
interdict  the  suspect  aircraft  as  it  offloads  contraband  In  the 
Bahamas.   Because  aircraft  currently  tend  to  air  drop  contraband 
to  awaiting  vessels,  C3IE  also  helpti  coordinate  a  maritime 
response,  while  DEA  and  Royal  Bahamian  Defense  Force  personnel 
aboard  the  OPBAT  helicopters  are  ready  to  apprehend  the  suspects 
If  the  aircraft  lands  or  the  pick-up  boats  beach  themselves. 

If  the  suspect  aircraft  conducts  an  airdrop  and  does  not 
land,  apprehension  forces  focus  on  Interdicting  the  contraband 
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and  arresting  suspects,  while  the  aircraft  Is  tracked  throughout 
the  return  flight.   Apprehension  forces  In  the  destination 
(original  source)  country  are  alerted  and.  If  able,  respond  to 
meet  the  aircraft  upon  arrival. 

This  is  a  complicated  scenario  but  It  works,  thanks  to  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  coordination  between  the  many  agencies. 
Of  significant  note  is  that  while  intense  Interagency 
coordination  Is  required  to  maintain  a  constant  surveillance  and 
apprehension  response  to  these  events,  international  coordination 
is  also  required  to  coordinate  an  apprehension  response  in 
foreign  countries.   The  fact  that  this  scenario  is  effective, 
despite  the  inherent  complexity,  bears  witness  to  the  level  of 
close  coordination  agencies  and  governments  share. 

While  the  Coast  Guard  Is  the  lead  agency  for  maritime 
Interdiction  and  co-lead  with  the  USCS  for  air  interdiction,  we 
simply  cannot  do  these  jobs  alone.   We  rely  on  the  support  and 
assistance  of  many  other  agencies  involved  in  counterdrug 
operations,  including:  USCS,  DEA,  Office  of  National  Drug  Control 
Policy,  and  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Justice,  State, 
Transportation,  and  Treasury.   Furthermore,  other  agencies  are 
Involved  at  the  Federal,  state  and  local  levels  and  assist  In  the 
planning  and  execution  of  operations. 

The  National  Counter-Drug  Planning  Process  was  Implemented 
because  Interagency  cooperation  is  essential  to  coordinating  and 
conducting  effective  counterdrug  operations.   Under  this  process, 
quarterly  assessments  of  the  air  and  maritime  cocaine  smuggling 
threat  are  conducted.   Based  on  these  assessments,  quarterly 
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planning  conferences  between  Involved  agencies  are  first 
conducted  at  the  strategic  level,  followed  by  planning 
conferences  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels.   Operational 
requirements  are  provided  by  the  lead  agencies,  and  the  known 
capabilities  of  involved  agency  assets  are  coordinated  to 
optimize  their  use  for  counterdrug  operations.   Thus,  this 
process  encourages  synergy  between  agencies  in  assigning  assets 
to  specific  joint  operations;  the  operational  impact  of  resource 
constraints  are  minimized. 

We  have  also  expanded  our  efforts  at  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  interdiction  through  shared  technological 
developments.   We  have  made  significant  progress  in  the  research 
and  development  of  drug  detection  equipment  which  will  enable  us 
to  detect  the  presence  of  illegal  substances  without  intrusive  or 
destructive  searches.   Enhancements  to  data  processing,  such  as 
the  Law  Enforcement  Information  System  (LEIS),  and  Increased 
interoperability  and  connectivity  with  other  federal  agencies 
have  resulted  in  a  more  rapid  sharing  of  information  required  to 
sort  legitimate  from  suspect  traffic.   Additionally,  the 
capabilities  of  both  cutters  and  aircraft  to  classify  and 
Identify  targets  have  been  enhanced  through  electro-optical 
systems,  such  as  night  vision  devices. 

With  the  assignment  of  DoD  as  the  lead  agency  for  the 
detection  and  monitoring  of  trafficking  events.  Coast  Guard 
operational  assets  have  become  increasingly  focused  on 
apprehension.   Through  interagency  cooperation  and  technological 
developments,  overall  interdiction  effectiveness  has  been 
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maintained,  while  the  amount  of  time  Coast  Guard  assets  have 
devoted  to  counterdrug  operations  has  decreased.   This  has 
allowed  the  Coast  Guard  to  dedicate  more  asset  time  to  meet  the 
Increasing  requirements  of  the  marine  environmental  protection, 
migrant  Interdiction,  maritime  safety,  defense  readiness  and 
fisheries  law  enforcement  missions.   The  proportion  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Operating  Expenses  Appropriation  for  drug  Interdiction  has 
declined  from  24  percent  In  FY89  to  14  percent  In  FY93. 

These  interdiction  programs  are  effective.   I  make  this 
statement  based  on  comparing  how  the  various  air  and  maritime 
trafficking  routes  and  methods  have  changed  in  response  to  U.S. 
interdiction  operations.   The  national  goal  of  interdiction  is 
route  denial,  so  effectiveness  of  Interdiction  should  be  measured 
against  this  goal. 

Seizure  data  is  tempting  to  use  as  a  measure  of 
effectiveness,  but  without  knowing  the  amount  shipped  or  the 
amount  received,  the  amount  of  contraband  seized  does  not  yield  a 
meaningful  measure  of  effectiveness.   Successful  interdiction 
operations  deny  routes,  so  it  is  logical  to  expect  a  decrease  in 
the  quantities  of  drugs  seized  on  these  routes.   Route  denial  can 
be  determined  from  detection  and  monitoring  data,  intelligence, 
and  smuggling  methods.   Using  this  information,  we  have  observed 
that  trafficking  routes  have  changed  in  response  to  apprehension 
operations. 

For  air  interdiction,  the  direct  narcotrafflcklng  flight  into 
the  United  States,  which  was  common  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  a 
rare  event  because  of  effective  interagency  and  international 
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efforts.   Air  traffickers  have  shifted  from  landing  and 
offloading  in  the  United  States  to  conducting  airdrops  at 
transshipment  areas.   While  the  Bahamas  is  an  ideal  transshipment 
area  because  of  the  many  remote  islands  and  proximity  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  no  longer  the  destination  for  most  air 
trafficking  events. 

-The  overall  maritime  interdiction  program  is  also  disrupting 
the  narcotrafficker  and  thus  partially  achieving  the  goal  of 
route  denial.   The  increased  use  of  aircraft  to  transport 
contraband,  the  practice  of  concealing  contraband  in  the 
legitimate  cargo  of  commercial  vessels,  the  increased  use  of 
concealed  compartments  and  low  profile  vessels,  and  the  increased 
willingness  of  traffickers  to  jettison  loads  prior  to  Coast  Guard 
boardings,  are  all  costly  measures  which  traffickers  have  adopted 
in  response  to  effective  maritime  interdiction. 

In  summary,  the  Coast  Guard  is  involved  in  many  of  the  facets 
of  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy,  from  interdiction  to 
intelligence,  from  wateirways  law  enforcement  training  initiatives 
in  host  nations  to  operations  on  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  air  and  at  sea.   We  have,  along  with  all  other 
agencies,  worked  hard  to  achieve  the  level  of  interagency  and 
international  cooperation  and  effective  interdiction  and 
deterrence  enjoyed  today.   Our  multi-mission  character  makes  the 
Coast  Guard  unique,  always  ready  to  respond  to  a  variety  of 
mission  taskings,  including  drug  interdiction,  in  the  maritime 
environment . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  and  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  Coast  Guard 
counterdrug  Initiatives.   I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have.   Thank  you. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Hensley. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  E.  HENSLEY,  ASSISTANT  COMMIS- 
SIONER, OFFICE  OF  ENFORCEMENT,  U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  name  is  John  Hensley,  and  I  am  Assistant  Commissioner,  Of- 
fice of  Enforcement  for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  discuss  foreign  inter- 
diction initiatives  and  our  key  role  in  that  problem. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  a  few  general  comments  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  interdiction  in  the  overall  supply  reduction  strategy 
and  why  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  feels  that  the  continuation  of 
interdiction  programs  is  a  necessary  Federal  responsibility. 

Interdiction  is  a  productive  and  proven  concept.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Customs  program  to  prevent  the  entry  of  smuggling  air- 
craft into  the  United  States  which  has  reduced  by  nearly  three- 
fourths  the  number  of  smuggling  aircraft  crossing  our  borders,  and 
the  Coast  Guard  program  for  preventing  the  entry  of  drugs  by  ves- 
sel which  has  had  tremendous  success  in  addressing  the  threat  of 
mother  ships. 

The  processes  that  form  the  foundation  of  drug  interdiction  pro- 
grams include  technology-based  systems,  inspection,  investigation, 
and  intelligence. 

At  the  border,  networked  systems  including  technology,  hard- 
ware, personnel  and  command,  control,  communications,  and  intel- 
ligence systems  have  been  implemented  to  interdict  the  drug  sup- 
ply. Closely  interrelated  with  these  efforts  is  the  investigative  proc- 
ess that  attacks  the  drug  supply  and  controlling  criminal  organiza- 
tions using  confidential  informants,  undercover  operations,  wire- 
taps, and  a  variety  of  other  investigative  techniques.  These  inter- 
related efforts  all  form  the  foundation  of  a  successful  drug  interdic- 
tion program. 

Interdiction  serves  many  purposes.  The  interdiction  process  not 
only  guards  against  narcotics  smuggling,  but  also  guards  against  il- 
legal immigration,  protects  the  environment,  protects  the  domestic 
agricultural  industry,  and  prevents  the  entry  or  exit  of  dangerous 
materials  such  as  weapons  or  munitions.  These  functions  are  per- 
formed simultaneously  with  the  interdiction  of  illicit  drugs. 

As  part  of  Customs'  responsibility  to  monitor  the  flow  of  carriers, 
people,  and  merchandise  into  our  country,  and  to  collect  any  duties 
and  taxes,  we  receive  vast  amounts  of  commercial  data  concerning 
imported  merchandise  and  the  importing  carriers,  in  an  electronic 
format.  We  are  able  to  extract  valuable,  artificial  intelligence  on 
suspect  shipments  from  this  data,  using  our  automated  targeting 
systems. 

Our  interdiction  systems  in  the  ports  of  entry  are  technology 
based  to  support  targeting  and  examination  functions.  In  response 
to  the  volume  of  traffic  at  our  ports  of  entry.  Customs  began  an  ag- 
gressive program  of  using  electronic  information  systems  to  assist 
its  work  force  in  targeting  high-risk  cargo,  conveyances,  and  per- 
sons at  the  ports  of  entry. 

The  U.S.  interdiction  systems  are  nearing  completion.  The  major 
expenditures  for  systems  development  and  acquisition  are  behind 
us. 
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More  importantly,  the  interdiction  system  is  proactive.  Interdic- 
tion occurs  at  or  beyond  our  borders,  before  drugs  can  enter  the 
market,  become  widely  dispersed,  and  begin  doing  their  damage. 
Interdiction  allows  drugs  to  be  seized  at  their  highest  level  of  pu- 
rity and  in  their  greatest  concentrated  volumes.  Interdiction  con- 
sistently produces  more  arrests  and  seizures  of  wholesale  quan- 
tities of  drugs  than  any  other  enforcement  approach. 

The  consideration  of  the  deterrent  effects  must  also  be  weighed 
when  calculating  the  true  value  of  a  program.  Customs  believes 
that  the  interdiction  systems  are  indeed  deterrents  and  that  this 
is  evidenced  by  the  dramatic  reduction  in  the  aviation  threat,  along 
with  the  shifting  of  both  smuggling  routes  and  methods  to  avoid 
these  systems;  recent  detection  of  elaborate  tunnels  of  San  Ysidro 
and  Douglas,  AZ,  attest  to  this. 

Additionally,  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  has  the  support  of  na- 
tional intelligence  systems  that  allow  them  to  more  precisely  target 
specific  areas  for  enforcement  activities. 

Successful  interdiction  requires  international  cooperation.  The 
Federal  Grovemment  is  responsible  for  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  this  committee  that  the  approach  to 
interdiction  taken  by  the  Customs  Service  and  the  other  agencies 
here  today  has  been  both  thoroughly  considered  and  independently 
validated. 

In  summary,  interdiction  is  one  strategy  that  is  entirely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Grovernment.  Interdiction,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  antidrug  program,  relies  on  sophisticated  tech- 
nology. Interdiction  operations  are  proactive  and  can  be  improved 
as  new  technology  and  systems  are  applied.  Finally,  interdiction 
not  only  protects  our  borders  from  narcotics,  but  from  many  other 
safety,  health,  environmental,  and  law  enforcement  threats. 

Customs  views  interdiction  not  as  simply  a  means  of  seizing 
drugs,  but  also  as  a  significant  deterrent  and  a  method  of  gather- 
ing information  vital  to  the  investigation  and  dismantling  of  traf- 
ficking organizations.  We  have  taken  significant  steps  to  ensure 
that  these  elements  are  incorporated  into  our  approach. 

In  the  1990's,  nearing  fulfillment  of  our  initial  objective  to  reduce 
the  flow  of  narcotics  into  the  United  States  via  general  aviation  air- 
craft, Customs  expanded  upon  its  mission  by  projecting  our  line  of 
defense  southward  to  combat  the  air  smuggling  threat  at  its  high- 
est concentration,  at  its  source.  This,  the  defense-indepth  strategy, 
affords  the  United  States  and  its  host  nations  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  successful  interdiction  by  tracking  the  suspect  at  the  ear- 
liest point  along  his  smuggling  route. 

Customs  determined,  by  creatively  managing  and  scheduling  ex- 
isting resources,  that  we  could  continue  to  maintain  a  "7-by-24" 
interdiction  capability  within  the  United  States,  while  also  deploy- 
ing a  small  detachment  of  aircraft  and  personnel  to  areas  where 
the  measurable  return  on  our  investment  would  be  greater. 

The  results  of  technologies  can  be  most  validated  in  Mexico 
where  the  Attorney  General  of  Mexico  credited  Customs  participa- 
tion with  80  percent  of  the  cocaine  caught  in  his  country  in  1991. 
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I  would  close  by  sa3dng  that  interdiction  is  a  continuum  that  at- 
tacks the  narcotics  trafficker  from  the  field  to  the  domestic  dis- 
tribution network. 

Further,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  drug  law  enforcement  is  an 
interconnected  matrix  with  all  pieces  being  cross  supportable  and 
interconnected.  We  believe  that  the  solution  to  our  Nation's  drug 
problems  does  not  lie  in  enhancing  one  program  at  the  expense  of 
another,  but  rather  in  continuing  to  build  on  what  has  already 
been  achieved. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hensley  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  John  E.  Hensley,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Office  of 

Enforcement,  U.S.  Customs  Service 

MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  MY  NAME  IS 
JOHN  HENSLEY,  I  AM  THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER,  OFFICE  OF 
ENFORCEMENT,  FOR  THE  U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE.    I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK 
YOU  FOR  GIVING  ME  THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  DISCUSS  FOREIGN  INTERDICTION 
INITIATIVES  AND  THEIR  KEY  ROLE  IN  OUR  INTEGRATED  APPROACH  TO 
COMBATTING  THE  ILLEGAL  DRUG  PROBLEM. 

LET  ME  BEGIN  BY  MAKING  A  FEW  GENERAL  COMMENTS  ABOUT  THE 
SIGNmCANCE  OF  INTERDICTION  IN  THE  OVERALL  SUPPLY  REDUCTION 
STRATEGY  AND  WHY  THE  UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  FEELS  THE 
CONTINUATION  OF  INTERDICTION  PROGRAMS  IS  A  NECESSARY  FEDERAL 
RESPONSmiLXrY. 

INTERDICTION  IS  A  PRODUCTIVE  AND  PROVEN  CONCEPT.    CONSIDER, 
FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  CUSTOMS  PROGRAM  TO  PREVENT  THE  ENTRY  OF 
SMUGGLING  AIRCRAFT  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  WHICH  HAS  REDUCED  BY 
NEARLY  THREE  QUARTERS  THE  NUMBER  OF  SMUGGLING  AIRCRAFT 
CROSSING  OUR  BORDER  AND  THE  COAST  GUARD  PROGRAM  FOR  PREVENTING 
THE  ENTRY  OF  DRUGS  BY  VESSEL  WHICH  HAS  HAD  TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS  IN 
ADDRESSING  THE  THREAT  OF  MOTHERSHIPS  OFF  OUR  COASTS. 

THE  PROCESSES  THAT  FORM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  DRUG  INTERDICTION 
PROGRAMS  INCLUDE  TECHNOLOGY  BASED  SYSTEMS,  INSPECTION, 
INVESTIGATION,  AND  INTELUGENCE. 

AT  THE  BORDER.  NETWORKED  SYSTEMS  (AIR,  MARITIME,  AND  LAND) 
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INCLUDING  TECHNOLOGY,  HARDWARE,  PERSONNEL,  AND  COMMAND, 
CONTROL,  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE  SYSTEMS  HAVE  BEEN 
IMPLEMENTED  TO  INTERDICT  THE  DRUG  SUPPLY.   CLOSELY  INTERRELATED 
WITH  THESE  EFFORTS  IS  THE  INVESTIGATIVE  PROCESS  THAT  ATTACKS  THE 
DRUG  SUPPLY  AND  CONTROLLING  CRIMINAL  ORGANIZATIONS  USING 
CONFIDENnAL  INFORMANTS,  UNDERCOVER  OPERATIONS,  WIRETAPS.  AND  A 
VARIETY  OF  OTHER  INVESTIGATIVE  TECHNIQUES.   THESE  INTERRELATED 
EFFORTS  ALL  FORM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  DRUG 
INTERDICTION  PROGRAM. 

INTERDICTION  SERVES  MANY  PURPOSES.   THE  INTERDICTION  PROCESS 
NOT  ONLY  GUARDS  AGAINST  NARCOTICS  SMUGGLING,  BUT  ALSO  GUARDS 
AGAINST  ILLEGAL  IMMIGRATION,  PROTECTS  THE  ENVIRONMENT,  PROTECTS 
THE  DOMESTIC  AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRY,  AND  PREVENTS  THE  ENTRY  OR 
EXIT  OF  DANGEROUS  MATEIUALS  SUCH  AS  WEAPONS  OR  MUNITIONS.   THESE 
FUNCTIONS  ARE  PERFORMED  SIMULTANEOUSLY  WITH  THE  INTERDICTION  OF 

nxicrr  drugs. 

AS  PART  OF  CUSTOMS  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  MONITOR  THE  FLOW  OF 
CARRIERS,  PEOPLE  AND  MERCHANDISE  INTO  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  COLLECT 
ANY  DUTIES  AND  TAXES,  WE  RECEIVE  VAST  AMOUNTS  OF  COMMERCL^L 
DATA  CONCERNING  IMPORTED  MERCHANDISE  AND  THE  IMPORTING 
CARRIERS,  IN  AN  ELECTRONIC  FORMAT.   WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  EXTRACT 
VALUABLE  TARGETING  DATA  ON  SUSPECT  SHIPMENTS  FROM  THIS  DATA, 
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USING  OUR  AUTOMATED  TARGETING  SYSTEMS. 

OUR  INTERDICTION  SYSTEMS  IN  THE  PORTS  OF  ENTRY  ARE 
TECHNOLOGY  BASED  TO  SUPPORT  TARGETING  AND  EXAMINATION 
FUNCTIONS.   IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  VOLUME  OF  TRAFFIC  AT  OUR  PORTS  OF 
ENTRY,  CUSTOMS  BEGAN  AN  AGGRESSIVE  PROGRAM  OF  USING  ELECTRONIC 
INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  TO  ASSIST  ITS  WORK  FORCE  IN  TARGETING  HIGH 
RISK  CARGO,  CONVEYANCES  AND  PERSONS  AT  THE  PORTS  OF  ENTRY. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  INTERDICTION  SYSTEMS  ARE  NEARING 
COMPLETION.   THE  MAJOR  EXPENDITURES  FOR  SYSTEMS  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ACQUISITION  ARE  BEHIND  US. 

MOST  IMPORTANTLY,  THE  INTERDICTION  SYSTEM  IS  PROACTIVE. 
INTERDICTION  OCCURS  AT  OR  BEYOND  OUR  BORDERS,  BEFORE  DRUGS  CAN 
ENTER  THE  MARKET,  BECOME  WIDELY  DISPERSED,  AND  BEGIN  DOING  THEIR 
DAMAGE.   INTERDICTION  ALLOWS  DRUGS  TO  BE  SEIZED  AT  THEIR  HIGHEST 
LEVEL  OF  PURITY  AND  IN  THEIR  GREATEST  CONCENTRATED  VOLUMES. 
INTERDICTION  CONSISTENTLY  PRODUCES  MORE  ARRESTS  AND  SEIZURES  OF 
WHOLESALE  QUANTTTIES  OF  DRUGS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  ENFORCEMENT 
APPROACH. 

THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  DETERRENT  EFFECTS  MUST  ALSO  BE 
WEIGHED  WHEN  CALCULATING  THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  A  PROGRAM.   CUSTOMS 
BELIEVES  THAT  THE  INTERDICTION  SYSTEMS  ARE  INDEED  DETERRENTS  AND 
THAT  THIS  IS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE  DRAMATIC  REDUCTION  IN  THE  AVIATION 
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THREAT  AND  THE  SHOTING  OF  BOTH  SMUGGLING  ROUTES  AND  METHODS  TO 
AVOID  THESE  SYSTEMS  (RECENT  DETECTION  OF  ELABORATE  TUNNELS 
BENEATH  THE  SOUTHWEST  BORDER  ATTEST  TO  THIS). 

ADDITIONALLY,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
NATIONAL  INTELUGENCE  SYSTEMS  THAT  ALLOW  THEM  TO  MORE  PRECISELY 
TARGET  SPECmC  AREAS  FOR  ENFORCEMENT  ACnVITIES. 

SUCCESSFUL  INTERDICTION  REQUIRES  INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION. 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  I  CAN  ASSURE  THIS  COMMITTEE  THAT  THE  APPROACH 
TO  INTERDICTION  TAKEN  BY  THE  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  AND  THE  OTHER 
AGENCIES  HERE  TODAY  HAS  BEEN  BOTH  THOROUGHLY  CONSIDERED  AND 
INDEPENDENTLY  VALIDATED. 

IN  SUMMARY,  INTERDICTION  IS  ONE  STRATEGY  THAT  IS  ENTIRELY  THE 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.    INTERDICTION,  PERHAPS 
MORE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  ANTI-DRUG  PROGRAM,  RELIES  ON  SOPHISTICATED 
TECHNOLOGY.    INTERDICTION  OPERATIONS  ARE  PROACTIVE  AND  CAN  BE 
IMPROVED  AS  NEW  TECHNOLOGY  AND  SYSTEMS  ARE  APPLIED.    FINALLY, 
INTERDICTION  NOT  ONLY  PROTECTS  OUR  BORDERS  FROM  NARCOTICS,  BUT 
FROM  MANY  OTHER  SAFETY,  HEALTH.  ENVIRONMENTAL,  AND  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  THREATS. 

CUSTOMS  VIEWS  INTERDICTION  NOT  AS  SIMPLY  A  MEANS  OF  SEIZING 
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DRUGS,  BUT  ALSO  AS  A  SIGNIFICANT  DETERRENT  AND  A  METHOD  FOR 
GATHERING  INFORMATION  VITAL  TO  THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  DISMANTLING 
OF  TRAFFICKING  ORGANIZATIONS.   WE  HAVE  TAKEN  SIGNIFICANT  STEPS  TO 
ENSURE  THAT  THESE  ELEMENTS  ARE  INCORPORATED  INTO  OUR  APPROACH. 
ONE  OF  THESE  STEPS  WAS  TO  ACCEPT  THE  FACT  THAT  INTERNATIONAL 
INTERDICTION  EFFORTS  COULD  SIGNIHCANTLY  CONTRIBUTE  THE 
INTERDICTION  PROGRAM'S  SUCCESS. 

IN  THE  EARLY  1990'S,  NEARING  FULFILLMENT  OF  OUR  INITIAL 
OBJECTIVE  TO  REDUCE  THE  FLOW  OF  NARCOTICS  INTO  THE  U.S.  VIA 
GENERAL  AVL^TION  AIRCRAFT,  CUSTOMS  EXPANDED  UPON  ITS  MISSION  BY 
PROJECTING  OUR  LINE  OF  DEFFJ^SE  SOUTHWARD  TO  COMBAT  THE  AIR 
SMUGGLING  THREAT  AT  ITS  HIGHEST  CONCENTRATION  -  AT  ITS  SOURCE. 
THIS,  THE  DEFENSE-IN-DEPTH  STRATEGY,  AFFORDS  THE  US  AND  HOST 
NATIONS  A  GREATER  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  INTERDICTION  BY 
TRACKING  THE  SUSPECT  AT  THE  EARLIEST  POINT  ALONG  HIS  SMUGGLING 
ROUTE. 

CUSTOMS  DETERMINED  THAT,  BY  CREATIVELY  MANAGING  AND 
SCHEDULING  EXISTING  RESOURCES,  WE  COULD  CONTINUE  TO  MAINTAIN  A 
"7X24"  (7  DAYS  PER  WEEK/24  HOURS  PER  DAY)  INTERDICTION  CAPABILITY 
WITHIN  THE  U.S.,  WHILE  ALSO  DEPLOYING  A  SMALL  DETACHMENT  OF 
AIRCRAFT  AND  PERSONNEL  TO  AREAS  WHERE  THE  MEASURABLE  RETURN  ON 
OUR  INVESTMENT  WOULD  BE  GREATER. 
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IN  GENERAL,  CUSTOMS  DEFINES  "FORHGN  OPERATIONS"  AS  THOSE  AIR 
INTERDICTION  OPERATIONS  OR  MISSIONS  CONDUCTED  OUTSIDE  U.S. 
BORDERS,  USING  CUSTOMS  AIRCRAFT  BASED  OUT  OF  FORHGN  LOCATIONS. 
AT  PRESENT.  CUSTOMS  AIR  INTERDICTION  AIRCRAFT  AND  PERSONNEL  ARE 
FORWARD  DEPLOYED  TO  LOCATIONS  IN  MEXICO,  HONDURAS,  AND  PANAMA. 
TO  SUPPORT  THE  MEXICAN  NBRF  (NORTHERN  BORDER  RESPONSE  FORCE)  AND 
US  SOUTHERN  COMMAND  (SOUTHCOM)  TRANSIT  ZONE  AND  ANDEAN  RIDGE 
INITIATIVES. 

IN  1990,  THE  U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
MEXICO  JOINED  FORCES  TO  ADDRESS  THE  INCREASING  USE  OF  MEXICO  AS 
AN  Am  TRANSSHIPMENT  POINT  FOR  COCAINE  DESTINED  FOR  THE  U.S. 
PRESENTLY,  CUSTOMS  HAS  ROUTINELY  DEPLOYED  TO  MEXICO  TWO 
CITATION  n  (C-550)  AIRCRAFT  DEDICATED  TO  TRAINING  AND  SUPPORTING 
THE  MEXICANS  IN  INTERCEPTING  AND  TRACKING  SUSPECT  AIRCRAFT 
PENETRATING  MEXICAN  AIRSPACE. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  THIS  JOINT  USCS/NBRF  VENTURE  HAVE  BEEN  MORE 
THAN  ENCOURAGING.   IN  1991,  IN  FACT,  THE  THEN  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF 
MEXICO  ATTRIBUTED  80  PERCENT  OF  THE  SEIZURES  MADE  IN  HIS  COUNTRY 
TO  DIRECT  U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  SUPPORT.   THESE  ARE  DRUGS  THAT  DID 
NOT  MAKE  IT  ACROSS  THE  BORDER  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES.    ACCORDING 
TO  DATA  FROM  THE  "INTERAGENCY  D&M  PERFORMANCE  ASSESSMENT." 
MEXICAN  END-GAME  PERFORMANCE  HAS  IMPROVED  DRAMATICALLY,  EVEN 
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SINCE  LAST  YEAR.    I  WILL  BE  KAPPY  TO  PROVIDE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  WITH 
THIS  DATA  AND  RELATED  SEIZURE  STATISTICS  FOR  MEXICO. 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  SOUTHCOM  COUNTERDRUG  INITIATIVES,  CUSTOMS 
DEPLOYS  BOTH  INTERCEPTOR  CITATION  INTERCEPTORS,  P-3  SLICK,  AND 
P-3AEW  DETECTION  AIRCRAFT  TO  THE  THEATER.    WHILE  ALL  AIRCRAFT  CAN 
BE  USED  TO  DETECT,  INTERCEPT  AND  TRACK  SUSPECT  AIRCRAFT  DEPARTING 
COLOMBIA,  THE  P-3  AIRCRAFT  ARE  TYPICALLY  USED  TO  SUPPORT 
USSOUTHCOM  "D&M"  (DETECTION  &  MONITORING)  OPERATIONS  WITHIN 
SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  ALONG  THE  TRANSIT  ROUTES.    AGAIN,  I  WILL  BE 
HAPPY  TO  PROVIDE  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  ON  OUR  SOUTHCOM 
SUPPORT. 

DUE  LARGELY  TO  THE  FLEXIBILITY  AND  UNOBTRUSIVENESS  OF 
CUSTOMS  AIRCRAFT,  SUPPORT  TO  FORHGN  HOST  NATIONS  IN  MEXICO, 
CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA  HAS  YIELDED  TREMENDOUS 
RESULTS.   THESE  RESULTS  ARE  PARTICULARLY  IMPRESSIVE  WHEN  ONE 
CONSIDERS  THE  FACT  THAT,  AT  ANY  GIVEN  TIME,  CUSTOMS  HAS  DEPLOYED 
ABROAD  ONLY  EIGHT  AIRCRAFT. 

THE  U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE  HAS  BEEN  FIGHTING  THE  BATTLE  AGAINST 
DRUG  SMUGGLING,  ON  ALL  FRONTS,  FOR  DECADES.   WHILE  WE  HAVE 
REALIZED  SUCCESS  IN  DENYING  THE  SMUGGLER  ACCESS  TO  U.S.  AIRWAYS, 
MUCH  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE  AS  THE  DRUG  SMUGGLER  CONTINUES  TO  ADAPT 
AND  FIND  ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES  AND  METHODS.   CUSTOMS  FIRMLY 
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BELIEVES,  HOWEVER,  THAT  THE  SOLUTION  TO  OUR  NATION'S  DRUG 
PROBLEM  DOES  NOT  LIE  IN  ENHANCING  ONE  PROGRAM  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
ANOTHER,  BUT  RATHER  IN  CONTINUING  TO  BUILD  UPON  WHAT  HAS 
ALREADY  BEEN  ACHIEVED. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Sheridan. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRIAN  E.  SHERIDAN,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY FOR  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  POLICY  AND  SUPPORT, 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  committee  and  provide  to  you  an  overview 
of  the  Department  of  Defense's  counterdrug  program. 

I  have  submitted  to  you  a  written  statement,  and  what  I  would 
like  to  do  is  give  you  a  short  overview  of  the  Department's  current 
counterdrug  program. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  basis  of  the  Department's  program  is 
the  national  drug  control  strategy.  This  strategy  is  currently  under 
review  by  the  administration,  and  we  anticipate  new  guidance  and 
direction  later  this  year. 

The  DOD  counterdrug  programs  can  be  broken  into  six  general 
areas.  First,  DOD  is  the  lead  agency  for  the  detection  and  monitor- 
ing of  air  and  maritime  trafficking  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States. 

Second,  we  provide  the  integration  of  command,  control,  commu- 
nications, and  technical  intelligence  assets  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  use  in  countemarcotics  efforts. 

Third,  DOD  is  involved  in  the  approval  and  funding  of  State  Gov- 
ernors' plans  for  use  of  the  National  Guard  in  counterdrug  activi- 
ties. 

Fourth,  we  provide  operational  support  and  nonoperational  sup- 
port for  Federal,  State,  local,  and  foreign  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Fifth,  we  conduct  research,  development,  testing,  and  evaluation 
initiatives  for  new  counterdrug  technologies. 

And,  last,  the  Department  conducts  a  robust  demand  reduction 
program. 

Detection  and  monitorihg  operations  in  support  of  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  is  implemented  through  the  commanders  in 
chief  of  the  Southern  Command,  Atlantic  Command,  Pacific  Com- 
mand, North  American  Aerospace  Command,  and  Forces  Com- 
mand. 

Implementation  is  accomplished  to  identify  traffickers  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  maximize  the  timetable  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  apprehend  the  traffickers  and  seize  the  contraband.  We 
conduct  detection  and  monitoring  operations  in  foreign  countries, 
followthrough  to  the  transit  zone,  and  then  into  the  arrival  zone. 

DOD  uses  the  AWAC,  P-3  and  E-2  aircraft,  ground-based  ra- 
dars, and  aerostats  to  detect  and  monitor  air  and  maritime  suspect 
traffic. 

As  for  integration  of  what  we  call  C-3-I,  we  continue  to  support 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  expansion  of  command,  control, 
communications,  and  intelligence  networks. 

From  1989  to  1991,  we  funded  more  than  $160  million  of  pro- 
curement for  secure  telephone,  radio,  and  computer  network  equip- 
ment for  DOD  and  law  enforcement  agencies;  and  we  continue  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  data  base  system  for  intelligence 
sharing  and  analysis. 

As  for  the  National  Guard,  each  year  the  Secretary  approves  and 
funds  the  State  Governor's  programs.  The  approach  includes  activi- 
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ties  such  as  ground  and  air  reconnaissance  and  surveillance,  mari- 
juana eradication  support,  transportation  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel, cargo  and  container  searches  at  border  entry  points,  and 
engineering  support.  DOD  also  provides  other  operational  and  non- 
operational  support. 

A  lot  of  the  Department's  support  is  not  as  visible  and  publicized 
as  those  items  I  have  previously  remarked  upon.  This  support  in- 
cludes the  detailing  of  275  Department  of  Defense  personnel  with 
unique  planning  and  analytical  skills  to  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  train  and  assist  their  personnel.  I  would  add  that  we 
do  that  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

Under  statutory  authority,  DOD  provides,  annually,  non- 
reimbursable support  to  Federal,  State,  local,  and  foreign  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  This  support  includes  such  activities  as  lin- 
guist sand  intelligence  analysis,  training,  transportation,  preparing 
a  base  of  operations,  fence  and  road  construction  along  the  south- 
west border,  maintenance  of  loaned  DOD  equipment,  and  detection 
and  monitoring  of  land  traffic  outside  our  borders  and  traffic  de- 
tected outside  our  borders  that  cross  into  the  United  States  for  up 
to  25  miles  of  the  border. 

We  also  provide  working  dog  teams  at  border  check  points  to  as- 
sist the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  and  the  Customs  Service  in  cargo  in- 
spection. 

We  have  established  four  regional  logistical  support  offices 
through  the  United  States  to  assist  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  accessing  formal  training  at  DOD  schools 
and  securing  the  loan  or  transfer  of  excess  military  equipment. 

Equipment  support  ranges  from  the  loaning  of  radios  and  night 
vision  devices,  to  obtaining  access  to  vehicles,  uniforms,  and  air- 
craft. 

In  terms  of  R&D,  research,  development,  and  test  initiatives 
range  from  the  enhancement  of  existing  capabilities  to  the  long- 
term  development  of  automated  cargo  container  inspection  capabil- 
ity. 

DOD  has  maintained  a  highly  effective  demand  reduction  pro- 
gram within  the  Department  through  both  training  and  random 
drug  testing.  This  year  we  have  expanded  from  a  voluntary  mili- 
tary community  demand  reduction  program,  to  a  new  community 
outreach  pilot  program  where  our  personnel  will  conduct  demand 
reduction  activities  that  focus  on  inner-city  youth.  The  program 
ranges  from  summer  camps  to  tutoring  and  drug  awareness  activi- 
ties. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  that  is  an  overview  of  our  efforts. 
I  would  add  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  recently  directed 
that  we  conduct  an  internal  bottom-up  review  of  the  Department's 
counterdrug  effort.  Over  the  next  6  weeks  or  so  we  will  be  doing 
that.  We  have  invited  all  the  LEA's  that  you  see  here  today  to  come 
and  share  with  us  what  the  Department  is  doing  well  and  areas 
in  which  we  need  to  improve. 

And  that  is  all  I  have  right  now. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sheridan. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Sheridan  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Brian  E.  Sheridan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  and  Support,  U.S.  Department  of  Defense 


COTTNTSKSRUO   PROGRAM 

Introduction 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  provide  you  an 
overview  of  the  Departaient  of  Defense  plans  and  programs  that 
support  the  U.S.  Government's  multi-national  and  multi-agency 
approach  to  counter  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United 
States. 

On  September  18,  1989,  broad,  new  guidamce  was  issued  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  assist  in  the  swift  and  effective 
implementation  of  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy.  The 
detection  and  countering  of  the  production,  trafficking,  and  use 
of  illegal  drugs  was  designated  as  a  high  priority  national 
security  mission,  and  all  of  the  CINCs  of  the  Unified  and 
Specified  Commands  were  directed  to  prepare  specific  plauis  for 
the  implementation  of  counterdrug  missions  within  their  respec- 
tive areas  of  responsibility. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
performed  its  counterdrug  missions  with  increasing  effectiveness 
euid  has  persevered  in  a  wide  range  of  counterdrug  initiatives 
and  activities  in  support  of  the  Department  of  State,  federal, 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  cooperating  foreign 
countries. 
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The  foundation  of  the  Defense  program,  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy,  is  currently  under  review  by  the  Administration 
and  new  guidance  and   direction  is  expected  later  this  year.   Cr.ce 
this  guidamce  is  received,  we  will  review  its  impact  on 
Department  of  Defense  missions,  and  implementation  plans  will  be 
readdressed  as  necessary. 


Overall  Pregre««  la  the  Counte rdxua  Proqr 


To  appreciate  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  the  performauice  of  the  counterdrug 
missions  that  have  been  assigned  to  it  since  the  Fall  of  1988,  it 
is  only  necessary  co  ccmpare  the  condition  of  its  several 
counterdrug  programs  today,  with  the  condition  of  those  programs 
only  a  very  few  years  ago. 

As  recently  as  FY  1989,  the  counterdrug  budget  of  the 
Department  was  $3  80.3  million.   In  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  on 
September  30,  1992,  that  budget  was  approximately  $1,247 
billion.   Sine*  1989,  the  detection  and  monitoring  effort  has 
increased  almost  five-fold.   Since  1990,  the  tempo  of 
counterdrug  operations,  measured  by  level  of  effort,  has  grown  by 
more  than  2S0  percent.   The  number  of  missions  performed  by 
Forces  Command  in  support  of  domestic  law  enforcement  has 
increased  1,110  percent.   The  Atlantic  Command's  flying  hour 
program  has  risen  by  32  percent  and  its  ship  steaming  days  have 
increased  by  68  percent.  The  number  of  support  missions 
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conducted  by  the  Southern  Cocmand  has  increased  from  71  in  1990, 
to  89  in  1991,  and  99  in  1992. 

Budget  figures  and  level  of  effort  data,  however,  do  not 
begin  to  tell  the  story.   A  nore  accurate  understanding  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  Department  has  performed  its  counterdrug 
missions  can  be  obtained  from  an   examination  of  each  mission. 

Attac)clno  th«  rlow  of  Drua«  at  th>  Soyircm 

The  Andean  Ridge  region  continues  to  be  the  primary  source 
of  cocaine  consumed  in  the  United  States.   At  the  request  of  U.S. 
ambassadors,  amd  in  coordination  with  U.S.  law  enforcement 
agencies  which  have  counterdrug  responsibilities,  DoD  has 
assisted  the  Andeaui  Ridge  countries  by  training  host  nation 
forces  to  fight  drug  traffickers  within  their  respective 
countries.   Since  1989,  the  Department  has  provided  well  over 
$200  million  in  training,  equipment,  and  operational  planning 
support  to  the  Andean  Ridge  host  nation  forces. 

The  DoD  involvement  in  the  counterdrug  efforts  in  the  source 
countries  has,  of  course,  been  limited  to  a  support  role. 
Military  personnel  provide  operational  support  and  human  rights 
training  for  host-nation  forces,  but  no  DoD  personnel  accompany 
host  nation  forces  during  actual  operations.  The  training  and 
equipment  that  have  been  provided  to  host-nation  forces  (both 
police  emd  military)  have  led  to  numerous  successes  in  Colombia. 
Bolivia  and  Peru. 
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Because  narcotraf ficicers  do  not  respect  the  borders  of 
sovereign  nations,  DoD  has  recently  assisted  in  the  coordination 
of  plans  for  regional  operations.   Such  operations  have  promoted 
cooperation  among  Andean  nations  aind  have  demonstrated  the  air 
interdiction  concept  as  an  effective  means  of  disrupting  the  flow 
of  cocaine.   Future  activities  will  continue  to  emphasize  joint 
and  combined  operations,  and  will  seek  to  incorporate  counterdrug 
activities  of  all  cooperating  nations  in  the  region  affected. 

AttacJcJBg  th>  riow  of  Drugs  in  Traa«lt 

Since  1989,  the  Department  has  continued  to  improve  its 
detection  and  monitoring  of  suspect  narcotics-trafficking 
aircraft  and  maritime  vessels  in  the  transit  zone,  while 
supporting  the  interdiction  efforts  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
within  cooperating  host  nations  aind   at  our  own  borders.   These 
efforts  involve  the  close  integration  of  a  wide  range  of  fixed 
amd  mobile  DoD  assets  including  U.S.  Navy  ships,  airborne  early 
warning  aircraft,  land-  and  ocean-based  aerostats,  ground-based 
radars,  emd  other  sensors  and  platforms. 

In  addition,  the  Department  continues  to  enhance  its  near 
real-time  capability  both  to  gather  intelligence  and  to 
disseminate  it  to  drug  law  enforcement  agencies  (DLEAs) .   In 
1989,  the  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  very  little  experience  working  together  and  did  not 
effectively  and  jointly  plan  counterdrug  operations.  Each  agency 
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essentially  produced  its  own  intelligence  estimates  2md  threat 
assessments.   Today,  the  majority  of  operations  are  closely  and 
effectively  coordinated,  and  semiannual  interagency  counterdrug 
intelligence  assessments  are  available  to  all  participants.   The 
Department  of  Defense  also  hosts  the  quarterly  National 
Counterdrug  Planning  Conference,  and  the  counterdrug  Commanders- 
in-Chief  host  similar  regional  planning  conferences  to  ensure 
better  cooperation,  inter-operability,  and  communications,  and  to 
reduce  redundancy  and  duplication  of  effort. 

Attacking  th«  Dl«trlbtttlon  and  U««  cf  Ill«aal  Drug*  in  the 
xmif  d  Staf 

The  support  provided  by  the  National  Guard  to  the  individual 
states  and  territories  has  also  increased  significantly  during 
each  of  the  last  three  years.   All  fifty-four  states  and 
territories  have  aggressive  counterdrug  programs  that  support  the 
eradication  of  marijuana  and  provide  either  surface  or  aerial 
reconnaissance,  surveillance,  and  tramsportation  support  to  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

The  number  of  National  Guard  mandays  that  have  been 
dedicated  Co  counterdrug  support  for  law  enforcement  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1990,  breaking  the  one  million  mark  in  1992. 
The  number  of  containers  that  have  been  inspected  by  National 
Guard  personnel  at  ports  of  entry  in  support  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  has,  for  example,  increased  by  more  than  79%  during  the 
saune  period. 
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Independent  of  our   extensive  program  of  support  to  drug  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  maintained  a 
highly  effective  program  for  combatting  the  illegal  use  of  drugs 
among  military  members,  their  families,  and  Defense  contractors. 
DoD  has  long  been  committed  to  enforcing  restrictions  on  the 
illegal  use  of  drugs  through  periodic  random  testing  of  military 
and   certain  civiiiam  en^ioyees;  prevention  education  for  ail  DoD 
communities;  auid  the  requirement  that  all  DoD  contractors  working 
in  areas  of  national  security,  public  health  and  safety  institute 
a  program  for  achieving  a  drug -free  worJcforce. 

Throughout  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  and  as  recently 
reflected  during  the  1992  Worldwide  Survey  of  Substance  Abuse  and 
Health  Behaviors  Among  Military  Personnel,  DoD  has  developed  what 
is  essentially  a  drug-free  uniformed  military  force.   The  1992 
confidential  survey,  the  fifth  conducted  since  1980,  assessed 
through  a  self-report  questionnaire  the  extent  of  drug  abuse 
among  members  of  the  Armed  Forces .   Chart  1  displays  the  trend  in 
reported  drug  use  over  the  thirty  day  period  prior  to  the  survey. 
Reported  drug  use  is  at  an   all  time  low  of  3.4%  aunong  service  men 
and  women  world-wide.   This  represents  an  88%  reduction  in 
reported  drug  use  since  1980.   The  Department's  aggressive 
encouragement  and  management  of  demand  reduction  efforts  are 
clearly  producing  positive  results. 
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The  FY93  Defense  Authorization  Act  directs  the  Defense 
Departnenc  to  establish  a  pilot  outreach  program  to  reduce  the 
demand  for  illegal  drugs.   The  program  involves  military  members, 
both  Active  duty  and  Reserve,  and  focusses  on  inner-city .youth  in 
particular.   Each  of  the  Services  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau 
were  asked  to  nominate  proposed  programs  for  inclusion  in  this 
study.   From  among  the  many  worthwhile  nominations,  twelve 
programs  were  selected  as  pilot  programs.   The  outreach  program 
has  been  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  enormous  dispersal  of 
military  facilities  and  personnel  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  report  on  the  pilot  program  is  due  to  the  Congress  in  October, 
1994. 

Proqre««  in  the  uaified  and  Specific  CommaTida 

The  Commanders  in  Chief  of  the  Atlantic  (LANTCCM) ,  Pacific 
(PACCM) ,  North  American  Aerospace  Defense  (NORAD) ,  Southern 
(SOUTKCOM) ,  and  Forces  (FORSCOM)  Commands  have  executed  their 
respective  counterdrug  missions  under  detailed  plans  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.   To  facilitate  effective  command  and 
control,  three  fully  operational  joint  task  forces  (JTFs)  have 
been  dedicated  to  DoD's  counterdrug  mission:   JTF-4  in  Key  West, 
Florida;  JTF-5  in  Alameda,  California;  and  JTF-6  in  El  Paso, 
Texas.   LANTCOM  has  deployed  a  Caribbean  counterdrug  task  group, 
with  appropriate  planes  and  ships,  to  further  enhance  the  DoD 
detection  and   monitoring  mission  in  the  Caribbean  Basin.   NORAD 
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has  incorporaced  internal  awareness  amd  execution  of  its 
counterdrug  detection  and  monitoring  mission  within  the  scope  cf 
its  air  sovereignty  responsibilities.   To  that  end,  the  NORAD 
"steady  state"  sensor  and  tactical  response  networks  have  been 
aug:nented  with  surge  operations  by  mobile  forces  coordinated 
through  FORSCOM  and  DLEAs  to  combat  drug  trafficking  into  the 
North  American  continent. 

Now  more  than  ever,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  OoO  assets 
in  the  Caribbean  are  engaged  in  the  planning  and  execution  cf 
counterdrug  operations  as  a  single,  integrated  team.   LANTCOM  has 
irproved  its  coordination  with  host-nation  law  enforcement 
agencies.   This  improved  coordination  among  allied  naval  units 
has  enhauiced  LANTCOM' s  ability  to  detect  and  monitor  suspect 
traffic  throughout  the  Caribbean.   LANTCOM  continues  its  efforts 
to  detect  and  monitor  suspect  activities  with  the  most  efficient 
mix  of  collection  assets.   Projects  have  included  the  expeuision 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Radar  Network,  continued  progress  toward  a 
wide  area  surveillance  system  eund  the  improvement  of  available 
sensing  assets. 

PACOM's  strategy  for  combatting  the  production  and 
trafficking  of  illegal  drugs  employs  a  two-tier  warfighting 
commjuid  and   control  strategy  through  the  employment  of  a  joint 
task  force.   This  task  force,  JTT-S,  is  PACOM's  supported  command 
for  all  counterdrug  operations.   Through  JTF-S,  PACOM  conducts 
operations  based  on  intelligence  to  detect  and   monitor  both  air 
and  maritime  narcocraffickers;  provides  air  and  maritime  support 
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to  LANTCOM;  and  provides  support  to  DLEAs,  including 
transportation,  maritime  support,  and  aerial  surveillance.   PACOM 
also  provides  support,  with  personnel  and  equipment,  to  FORSCOM 
and  NORAD  for  their  counterdrug  operations  along  the  southwest 
border.   Additionally,  PACOM  has  conducted  several  counterdrug 
training  missions  in  host  nations  in  the  Pacific. 

FORSCOM  has  consistently  increased  its  level  of  support  to 
DLEAs  throughout  the  continental  United  States  amd  Mexico.   In 
the  first  year  of  its  existence,  FORSCOM' s  counterdrug 
headquarters  for  the  southwest  border,  JTF-6,  conducted  only  33 
missions  in  support  of  law  enforcement.   Having  continually 
refined  its  outstanding  relationship  with  Operation  ALLIANCE, 
JTF-6  conducted  over  408  operational  missions  in  support  of 
ALLIANCE  during  FY  1992.   This  represents  a  76%  increase  over  FY 
1991,  and   almost  eleven  times  the  level  of  1989.   Support 
missions  include  ground  and  aerial  reconnaissance,  deterrence 
operations,  air  and  ground  transport  operations,  and  engineering 
projects.   Operational  support  has  also  increased  in  the 
Continental  U.S.  Army  (CONUSA)  regions.   The  CONUSAs  now  provide 
the  seune  type  support  as  JTF-6  and  conducted  a  total  of  100 
operations,  a  35  per  cent  increase  over  FY  1991. 

NORAD  has  continued  to  refine  its  methods  for  carrying  out 
detection  and  monitoring  activities.   NORAD  has  concentrated  its 
resources  in  high  intensity  drug  trafficking  areas  and  in 
providing  support  to  drug  enforcement  surge  operations .  These 
operations  include  both  airborne  and  ground  radar  assets  targeted 
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agair.se  suspected  trar.sit  routes.  Additionally,  direct 
ccnmunicatior.s  and  data  sharing  are  occurring  between  NORAD,  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
obtain  timely  identification  of  routine  legitimate  traffic  and  to 
facilitate  rapid  response  to  suspicious  flights.   The  land-based 
tethered  aerostats  along  the  southwest  border  are  now  fully 
integrated  into  NORAD  operations.   NORAD  continues  to  explore  and 
develop  wide  area  surveillance  capabilities  with  the  Over-the- 
Horizon-Hackscatter  (OTH-H)  radar  and  Airborne  Warning  and 
Control  System  (AWACS)  aircraft. 

SOUTHCOM  has  provided  a  wide  variety  of  support  to  the  Latin 
American  nations  engaged  in  counterdrug  efforts .   SOUTHCOM 
provides  Tactical  Analysis  Teams  (TATs)  which  operate  from 
numerous  embassies  to  provide  timely  intelligence  fusion  emd 
analysis  in  support  of  ambassadors  and  their  country  teeuns,  as 
well  as  support  for  host-nation  counterdrug  operations. 
Additionally,  in  Central  America,  the  Regional  Counterdrug 
Analysis  Team   provides  support  to  DLEAs  throughout  the  region. 

The  training  of  host-nation  counterdrug  forces  has  grown  at 
a  rapid  pace  throughout  the  theater  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Andean  Ridge  countries,  especially  Colombia.  Mobile  Training 
Teams  (MTTs)  are  providing  important  training  in  light  infantry 
tactics,  riverine  operations,  maintenance  and  logistics,  and 
aviation  skills.   This  training  has  focused  on  increasing  the 
skills  required  to  use  and  maintain  the  equipment  being  provided 
to  Latin  American  counterdrug  forces  through  the  Foreign  Military 
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Sales,  Excess  Defense  Articles,  and  S06(a)(2)  drawdown  programs. 

Connniaieatlona  Integration 

When  Che  Department  of  Defense  became  significantly  involved 
in  counterdrug  support  in  1989,  communications  interoperability 
among  law  enforcement  agencies  amd  between  DoD  and  those  agencies 
was  almost  non-existent.   As  a  result  of  a  four  year  effort  and 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $160  million  in  DoD  f'jnds,  there  r.ow 
exists  a  highly  effective,  secure,  long-haul  communications 
system  that  links  123  nodes  at  56  locations  of  federal  law 
enforcement  and  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Department  has 
also  provided  significant  additional  assistance  in  the  form  of 
data  base  establishment  and  management,  and  data  systems  design 
amd  installation. 


reh  and  D*Telccment 


DoD's  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation  (RDT&E) 
initiatives  have  supported  not  only  the  Department's  counterdrug 
mission  but  also  the  key  RDT&E  objectives  of  the  National  Drug 
Control  Strategy.   The  efforts  have  been  designed  to  enhance 
existing  technical  and  operational  capabilities  and   explore 
critically  needed  future  new  technologies  and  in  particular, 
those  with  multi-mission  applications.   The  key  elements  include 
emergent  and  existing  technologies  to:  (1)  detect  and  monitor  the 
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flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the  United  Staces;  (2)  identify 
contrausand  and  automate  cargo  container  inspection;  and,  (3) 
improve  the  interoperability  of  communications  and  information 
systems  used  in  counterdrug  enforcement,  providing  for  dual 
military  and  law  enforcement  applications. 

Continuing  progress  has  been  made  by  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  in  developing  technologies  to  detect  contraband 
in  cargoes  entering  the  country  that  otherwise  appear  legitimate. 
The  program  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  test  beds  at 
several  ports  of  entry. 

Additional  DeD  Support  te  the  Comif rdrua  affort 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
established  of  a  number  of  additional  programs  and  activities  in 
support  of  the  National  Drug  Control  Strategy. 

In  1989,  the  Department  authorized  the  assignment  of  275 
military  personnel  to  federal  law  enforcement  agencies  and  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  in  order  to  provide 
liaison,  planning  and  training  support.   The  agencies  have, 
without  exception,  praised  the  dedication,  professionalism,  «md 
significauic  support  provided  by  these  fine  men  auid  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Regional  logistical  support  offices  (RLSOs)  located  in  Long 
Beach,  California;  Miami,  Florida;  Buffalo,  New  York;  and  El 
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Paso,  Texas  have  been  operational  since  August  1990,  providing  a 
wide  spectrum  of  non-operational  support,  including  for^ial 
training,  use  of  DoD  facilities,  and  loan,  lease  or  transfer  of 
military  equipment.   Examples  of  the  thousands  of  pieces  of 
equipment  which  have  been  furnished  include  ground  sensors, 
trucks,  night  vision  devices,  uniforms,  body  armor,  and  radios. 
In  addition,  DoD  has  approved  the  transfer  of  numerous  types  of 
aircraft,  weapons,  vessels,  and  armored  vehicles  for  use  by 
federal,  state,  local  and  foreign  agencies. 

Military  working  dog  teams  have  assisted  drug  law 
enforcement  agencies  with  cargo  inspections  at  land,  sea,  and 
aerial  ports  of  entry.   In  1992,  for  exan^jle.  using  a  record 
4,944  team  days  in  17  separate  operations,  2,705  pounds  of 
contraband  drugs  were  discovered. 

The  training  that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  provided  to 
federal,  state,  local,  and  foreign  drug  law  enforcement  agencies 
has  varied  widely.   For  example,  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
trained  law  enforcement  officials  in  foreign  language  skills, 
pilot  (fixed-winged  and  rotor)  training,  helicopter  maintenance, 
tactical  survival,  and  bomb  detection.  The  Air  Force  has 
provided  training  in  canine  drug  detection.  The  Marine  Corps  has 
provided  training  in  tactics,  small  arms  and  riverine  operations 
in  selected  South  American  countries.   The  Navy  has  trained  law 
enforcement  officials  in  riverine  operations.  The  Department  has 
also  trained  several  hxindred  personnel  from  state  and  local 
agencies  in  the  tasks  that  are  required  to  establish  and  operate 
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rehabilitation-oriented  training  camps  for  first-time  drug 
offenders. 

CQNCLU3I0W 

During  a  period  of  massive  cheuige  in  both  the  security  and 
fiscal  environment,  which  has  included  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
an   armed  conflict  in  Panama,  a  major  war  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
wide  range  of  unanticipated  peacetime  demands,  and  major 
reductions  in  the  defense  budget,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
aggressively  performed  its  new  counterdrug  missions.  Although 
mistakes  may  have  been  made  as  part  of  the  learning  process, 
they  were  not  the  result  of  a  lack  of  commitment  or  effort  on  the 
part  of  DoD  personnel. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Smith. 

STATEMENT  OF  R.  GRANT  SMITH,  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SEC- 
RETARY, BUREAU  OF  INTERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  MAT- 
TERS, U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Mr.  R.  Grant  Smith.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  international  narcotics  control  program  and  the  State  De- 
partment's role  in  this  endeavor. 

We  believe  that  the  international  narcotics  trade  poses  two  fun- 
damental threats  to  our  interest.  First,  it  inflicts  staggering  domes- 
tic, social,  and  economic  costs,  and  undermines  our  demand  and 
supply  efforts  to  curb  drug  availability  and  use  in  this  country. 

Second,  it  poses  serious  challenges  to  our  other  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  protecting  sustainable  economic  growth,  human  rights, 
the  rule  of  law,  the  environment,  and,  particularly,  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  last  point,  because  in  country  after 
country  drug  money  has  been  used  to  pervert  justice  systems,  buy 
legislators,  assassinate  leaders,  and  attack  the  very  roots  of  democ- 
racy. 

While  our  primary  job  is  here  at  home,  working  to  reduce  drug 
abuse  and  its  widespread  ill  effects,  on  our  society,  if  we  want  to 
treat  the  tragic  effects,  we  must  weaken  its  power  abroad  as  well. 

The  State  Department  has  both  diplomatic  and  programmatic  re- 
sponsibilities for  advancing  our  international  counternarcotics  ef- 
forts. Our  diplomatic  efforts  are  conducted  through  bilateral  and 
multilateral  initiatives.  They  are  designed  to  spur  international  co- 
operation in  support  of  programs  and  legislation  which  attack  the 
narcotics  infrastructure.  We  £ire  increasingly  directing  our  efforts 
at  developed  countries  which  are  experiencing  a  growing  drug  prob- 
lem themselves  and  have  the  resources  to  work  with  the  source 
and  transit  countries. 

On  the  programmatic  side,  the  State  Department  works  closely 
with  other  agencies  represented  here  to  build  and  strengthen  anti- 
drug institutions  in  key  producer  and  transit  countries.  The 
projects  are  tailored  to  individual  country  needs  and  capabilities, 
and  are  in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement,  judicial  enhancement,  al- 
ternative development,  public  awareness,  demand  reduction,  and 
training.  We  must  often  start  with  extraordinarily  weak  or  non- 
existent institutions  in  these  countries.  Most  of  you  will  remember 
the  degree  to  which  Bolivia  has  become  a  narcotics  trafficking  sanc- 
tuary under  the  corrupt  Garcia  Meza  regime,  or  the  threat  to  de- 
mocracy posed  by  Pablo  Escobar  and  others  in  the  1980's. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  recent  achievements  in  Latin 
America,  In  Bolivia,  we  have  seen  three  consecutive  democratically 
elected  governments.  Acreage  devoted  to  coca  has  declined  14  per- 
cent in  the  last  5  years.  The  Government  of  Mexico  is  completing 
the  process  of  assuming  the  cost  of  counternarcotics  programs  pre- 
viously supported  by  the  United  States. 

In  Peru,  despite  insurgency  and  terrorism,  the  Government  has 
still  managed  to  step  up  actions  against  traffickers  in  the  coca  rich 
Huallaga  Valley. 

Despite  thousands  of  deaths  of  court  officials,  police,  and  inno- 
cent bystanders,  the  Colombian  Grovemment  continues  to  attack 
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the  drug  cartels  everywhere  within  the  borders  of  their  country. 
And  as  a  result,  the  leaders  of  the  Medellin  cartel  are  either  dead, 
in  prison,  or  on  the  run. 

In  sum,  after  a  decade  of  spiraling  growth  overall,  coca  cultiva- 
tion has  been  down  or  stable  for  the  past  4  years.  Cocaine  seizures 
continue  to  be  at  near  record  levels,  and  drug  kingpins  and  their 
associates  are  being  apprehended  in  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Colombia, 
and  Mexico  with  greater  frequency. 

However,  there  are  still  challenges.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  cocaine 
and  vast  quantities  of  heroin  continue  to  flow  into  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  breakup  of  the  old  Soviet  empire  has 
opened  new  frontiers  in  Europe  and  Central  Asia  for  traffickers. 

Traffickers  continue  to  exploit  weaknesses  of  governments  beset 
by  economic  crises,  political  instability,  and  social  unrest.  Drug-fi- 
nsmced  corruption  and  violence  continue  to  be  major  impediments 
to  narcotic  control  efforts  and  a  serious  threat  to  both  new  and  es- 
tablished democracies. 

Against  this  backdrop,  we  are  reviewing  our  foreign  assistance 
programs  to  determine  what  has  worked  and  what  has  not.  Our  ap- 
proach will  be  framed  by:  one,  more  limited  funds  that  will  require 
new  priorities;  two,  an  increasingly  democratic  and  economically 
open  international  system  that  creates  countemarcotics  opportuni- 
ties and  challenges;  and,  three,  a  growing  threat  by  organized 
transnational  crime  and  drug  syndicates  to  political,  economic,  and 
social  institutions  that  will  require  new  tactics. 

The  broad  outlines  of  our  new  policy  are  beginning  to  take  shape. 
President  Clinton  has  said  that  he  will  continue  to  work  with  other 
nations  that  have  shown  the  political  will  to  fight  illegal  drugs. 
They  will  continue  to  get  our  full  support  and  cooperation. 

Another  element  will  be  improving  justice  systems  which  is  the 
key  to  solving  many  of  Latin  America's  problems.  We  will  also 
make  greater  use  of  public  awareness  and  international  demand  re- 
duction programs  to  strengthen  international  public  support  for 
drug  control,  and  to  prevent  narcotics  production  trafficking  and 
abuse  from  spreading  to  secondary  areas  and  markets.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  work  with  both  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization 
of  American  States  to  establish  a  multilateral  framework  and  pro- 
gram for  action  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  abandon  its  leadership  role 
in  this  effort.  The  global  effort  which  we  have  been  working  to 
build  will  almost  certainly  falter  if  our  efforts  fall  apart  in  Latin 
America,  or  other  objectives  in  the  region  will  likely  suffer. 

In  short,  we  continue  to  need  a  solid  foreign  countemarcotics 
program  to  support  both  a  broad  range  of  foreign  policy  interests 
and  to  support  our  work  in  drug  availability  and  use  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  R.  Grant  Smith  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  R.  Grant  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary,  Bureau 
OF  International  Narcotics  Matters,  U.S.  Department  of  State 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  the  international  narcotics  control  program  and  the  State 
Department's  role  in  this  endeavor. 

As  we  begin  to  reevaluate  our  domestic  and  foreign  priorities 
in  light  of  the  new  realities  of  the  post-Cold  War  era,  I  think  it 
is  useful  to  examine  the  importance  of  our  international 
counternarcotics  effort.   We  should  be  concerned  about  the 
international  narcotics  trade  because  it  poses  two  fundamental 
threats  to  our  interests: 

•  It  inflicts  staggering  domestic  social  and  economic  costs  and 
undermines  our  demand  and  supply  reduction  efforts  to  curb  drug 
availability  and  use;  and 

•  It  poses  serious  challenges  to  our  other  foreign  policy- 
objectives  of  protecting  democracy,  sustainable  economic 
growth,  human  rights,  the  rule  of  law,  and  the  environment. 

Let  me  dwell  for  a  minute  on  the  very  real  danger  that  the 
narcotics  trade  poses  to  democratic  institutions — indeed  to 
democracy  itself.   In  country  after  country,  drug  money  has  been 
used  to  pervert  justice  systems,  buy  legislators,  assassinate 
leaders,  and  attack  the  very  roots  of  democracy.   Fragile  democratic 
institutions  have  been  threatened,  and  in  notable  cases  have  not 
been  able  to  cope.   But  the  democratic  governments  are  coming  to 
realize  the  negative  effects  the  narcotics  trade  has  on  people  and 
institutions,  and  they  are  taking  action  against  it.   Leaders,  such 
as'  Colombia's  President  Gaviria,  are  literally  placing  their  lives 
on  the  line,  challenging  the  narcotics  cartels'  Mafia-style  actions, 
locking  up  their  kingpins,  smashing  their  financial  empires,  and 
removing  their  ability  to  move  freely  with  impunity.   The  individual 
countries  cannot  win  the  fight  by  themselves  and  there  is  no 
international  organization  with  the  capacity  to  unify  the  effort  and 
coordinate  the  campaign.   Countries  look  to  the  United  States  to 
help  strengthen  or  create  lasting  democratic  institutions  that  make 
it  possible  to  fight  drug  trafficking.   If  we  fail,  production  will 
increase  and,  regardless  of  our  efforts  to  stop  the  flow  of  drugs, 
they  will  find  a  way  to  our  shores. 
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While  our  primary  job,  however,  is  here  at  home,  working  to 
reduce  drug  abuse  and  its  widespread  ill  effects  on  our  society, 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned  in  the  past  forty  years: 
democracies  must  stick  together.   An  assault  on  the  institutions  of 
one  democracy  could  eventually  become  an  assault  on  our  own 
institutions.   The  growing  interdependence  of  the  world  makes  this 
inevitable.   If  we  want  to  treat  the  tragic  effects  of  drug 
trafficking  in  this  country,  we  must  weaken  its  power  abroad  as  well. 

The  State  Department  plays  a  central  and  unique  role  in 
responding  to  the  international  drug  threat.   State  is  the  only  U.S. 
Government  agency  with  both  diplomatic  and  programmatic 
responsibilities  for  advancing  our  international  counternarcotics 
efforts.   Our  diplomatic  efforts,  which  are  conducted  through 
bilateral  and  multilateral  initiatives  in  the  UN  and  elsewhere,  are 
designed  to  spur  international  cooperation  in  support  of  programs 
and  legislation  which  attack  the  narcotics  infrastructure.   Our 
initiatives  may  take  the  form  of  precursor  chemical  control 
agreements,  such  as  we  have  signed  with  Ecuador,  or  alternative 
development  programs,  such  as  we  fund  in  Bolivia.   We  are 
increasingly  directing  our  efforts  at  European  and  other  developed 
countries  which  are  experiencing  a  growing  drug  problem  and  have 
resources  to  work  with  the  source  and  transit  countries  themselves. 
Progress  is  reflected  in  the  creation  of  the  Chemical  and  Financial 
Action  Task  Forces,  the  Dublin  Group,  and  other  multilateral 
organizations  that  are  working  to  attack  the  problem  globally. 

On  the  programmatic  side,  the  State  Department  works  closely 
with  the  other  agencies  represented  here  to  build  and  strengthen 
antidrug  institutions  in  key  producer  and  transit  countries.   Our 
goal  is  to  enhance  their  will  and  ability  to  combat  the  narcotics 
problem  on  their  own.   Through  a  process  of  bilateral  foreign 
assistance  agreements,  the  Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Matters 
(INM)  provides  expertise,  funding,  and  equipment  to  design  and 
implement  a  broad  range  of  counternarcotics  programs.   The  projects 
are  tailored  to  individual  country  needs  and  capabilities  and  are  in 
the  areas  of  law  enforcement,  judicial  enhancement,  alternative 
development,  public  awareness,  demand  reduction,  and  training. 
Increasingly,  we  are  working  with  cooperating  host  governments  to 
target  major  trafficking  organizations  and  drug  kingpins  who  have 
ties  to  criminal  organizations  in  the  United  States  and  other 
developed  countries. 

Building  institutional  capabilities  to  address  the  drug  threat 
in  the  most  at-risk  countries  is  not  an  easy  task.   We  must  often 
start  with  extraordinarily  weak  or  even  nonexistent  institutions. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  environment  in  which  traffickers  are  most 
destructive  and  also  most  threatening  to  the  United  States.   Most  of 
you  will  remember  the  degree  to  which  Bolivia  had  become  a  narcotics 
trafficker  sanctuary  under  the  corrupt  Garcia  Meza  regime,  compared 
with  the  democratic  government  today;  or  the  threat  to  Colombian 
democracy  posed  by  Pablo  Escobar  and  others  in  the  1980 's. 
Accomplishments  are  not  always  quickly  achieved  or  easily  defined. 
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Nevertheless,  we  are  making  progress.   Let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  achievements  in  Latin  America,  the  source  of  all  cocaine 
produced  for  the  world  market  and  where  drug  production, 
trafficking,  and  abuse  present  a  significant  concern  to  U.S. 
interests  in  this  hemisphere: 

•  Democracy,  which  is  now  the  preferred  political  system  in  Latin 
America,  has  brought  with  it  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  political 
will  of  major  governments  in  support  of  counternarcotics 
efforts.   The  new  generation  of  leadership  rejects  the  idea 
that  benefits  of  the  drug  industry  can  restore  health  to  their 
weak  economies.   Rather,  they  are  seeking  the  only  real 
solution  to  their  economic  problems  by  establishing  market 
economies  based  on  free  trade. 

•  In  Bolivia,  a  country  with  a  history  of  192  coups  in  168  years 
and  where  drug  traffickers  ran  the  government  briefly  in  the 
early  1980s,  we  have  seen  three  consecutive  democratically- 
elected  governments  since  1982.   Acreage  devoted  to  coca  has 
declined  14  percent  in  the  past  four  years. 

•  The  Government  of  Mexico — determined  to  take  yet  even  stronger 
antinarcotics  measures  following  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Posadas — is  completing  the  process  of  assuming  the  costs  of 
counternarcotics  programs  previously  supported  by  the  United 
States. 

•  In  Peru,  a  country  struggling  to  survive  the  ill  effects  of 
drug  trafficking,  insurgency,  and  terrorism,  the  government  has 
still  managed  to  step  up  operations  against  traffickers  in  the 
coca-rich  Huallaga  Valley. 

•  The  Government  of  Colombia  has  been  in  a  long  struggle  against 
the  drug  trafficking  cartels  since  1984  when  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  Rodrigo  Lara  Bonilla,  was  assassinated.   Despite 
suffering  thousands  of  deaths  of  judges,  court  officials, 
police,  and  innocent  bystanders,  the  Colombian  government 
continues  to  attack  the  drug  cartels  everywhere  within  the 
borders  of  their  country.   As  a  result,  the  leaders  of  the 
Medellin  cartel  are  either  dead,  in  prison,  or  on  the  run. 

•  Pressure  on  availability  continues  to  mount:   after  a  decade  of 
spiraling  growth,  overall  coca  cultivation  has  been  down  or 
stable  for  the  past  four  years,  cocaine  seizures  continue  to  be 
near  record  levels,  and  drug  kingpins  and  their  associates  are 
being  apprehended  in  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Mexico 
with  greater  frequency.   Many  of  the  successes  against 
narcotics  organizations  in  the  United  States  began  with 
evidence  and  intelligence  gathered  with  the  cooperation  of 
Latin  police  forces. 
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This  is  not  a  signal  to  relax  our  efforts,  however. 
Traffickers  thirsting  after  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
global  profits  are  not  likely  to  surrender  in  the  face  of  these 
efforts;  they  will  have  to  be  defeated.   Our  counternarcotics 
programs  must  therefore  remain  flexible  and  adaptable  to  changing 
conditions  as  drug  traffickers  continue  to  probe  for  weaknesses, 
seek  new  markets,  and  grab  for  increased  political  and  economic 
influence  through  corruption,  intimidation,  and  violence.   The 
challenges  remain  daunting: 

•  Hundreds  of  tons  of  cocaine  and  vast  quantities  of  heroin 
continue  to  flow  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  as  drug 
consumption  rises  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere. 

•  The  break-up  of  the  old  Soviet  empire  has  opened  new  frontiers 
in  Europe  and  Central  Asia  for  entrepreneurial  drug 
traffickers.   Well-established  as  well  as  new  criminal 
organizations  are  cashing  in  on  the  abundant  flow  of  heroin 
from  Southeast  and  Southwest  Asia. 

•  Traffickers  continue  to  exploit  weaknesses  of  governments  beset 
by  economic  crises,  political  instability,  and  social  unrest. 

•  Drug-financed  corruption  and  violence  continue  to  be  major 
impediments  to  effective  narcotics  control  efforts  and  a 
serious  threat  to  both  new  and  established  democracies. 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  Administration  is  currently 
conducting  a  comprehensive,  government-wide  assessment  of  our 
antidrug  programs  and  policies.   We  are  reviewing  our  foreign 
assistance  programs  to  determine  what  has  worked  and  what  has  not. 
In  contrast  to  the  policies  of  the  past,  our  new  approach  will  be 
framed  by: 

•  more  limited  funds  that  will  require  new  priorities, 

•  an  increasingly  democratic  and  economically  open  international 
system  that  creates  counternarcotics  opportunities  and 
challenges,  and 

•  a  growing  threat  by  organized,  transnational  crime  and  drug 
syndicates  to  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  that 
will  require  new  tactics. 

While  the  details  of  this  new  policy  have  not  emerged,  its 
broad  outlines,  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you,  are  taking 
shape. 

•  We  intend  to  have  a  strong  international  component  in  our 
overall  policy.   President  Clinton,  in  announcing  the 
nomination  of  Lee  Brown  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
National  Drug  Control  Policy,  said: 
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"We  will  continue  to  work  with  other  nations  who  have 
shown  the  political  will  to  fight  illegal  drugs.   They 
will  continue  to  get  our  full  support  and  cooperation." 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  Secretary  Christopher,  Deputy  Secretary 
Wharton  recently  told  the  Council  of  the  Americas: 

"We  want  to  work  with  governments  to  strengthen  key  public 
institutions  and  the  administration  of  justice.   We  want 
to  share  our  experience  to  help  democratic  governments  to 
fight  corruption  and  other  abuses  of  power.   Corruption  is 
a  cancer  that  will  destroy  democracy — and  investment 
opportunities — if  it  is  not  eradicated.  ...  We  will  work 
with  the  OAS  to  create  a  common  legal  framework  for 
action. " 

•  Improving  justice  systems  is  the  key  to  solving  many  of  Latin 
America's  problems.   Strong  courts,  improved  institutions  to 
investigate  crime,  and  better  prepared  law  enforcement 
organizations  will  lead  to  stable  democratic  governments.   Of 
great  importance  at  this  moment  is  the  effect  that  a  real 
independent  judiciary  will  have  in  diminishing  the  number  of 
human  rights  abuses.   We  are  helping  several  countries  which 
are  committed  to  justice  reforms  with  technical  and  economic 
assistance  and  cooperative  programs.   We  are  doing  this 
bilaterally  and  through  regional  efforts. 

•  We  will  make  greater  use  of  public  awareness  and  international 
demand  reduction  programs  to  strengthen  international  public 
support  for  drug  control  and  to  prevent  narcotics  production, 
trafficking,  and  abuse  from  spreading  to  secondary  areas  and 
markets . 

•  We  will  continue  to  work  with  both  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  establish  a  multilateral 
framework  and  program  for  action  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  task  of  reducing  the  ill  effects  of  drug  production, 
trafficking,  and  abuse  continues  to  be  monumental.   The  United 
States,  however,  cannot  afford  to  abandon  its  leadership  role  m 
this  effort;  the  stakes  are  simply  too  high.   The  global  effort, 
which  we  have  been  working  to  build,  would  almost  certainly  falter. 
If  our  efforts  fall  apart  in  Latin  America — where  our 
counternarcotics  commitment  is  welcomed  and  needed  to  buttress 
political  stability  and  economic  and  social  development — our  other 
objectives  in  the  region  will  likely  suffer.   In  short,  we  continue 
to  need  a  solid  foreign  counternarcotics  program  to  support  both  a 
broad  range  of  foreign  policy  interests  and  to  support  our  work  in 
reducing  drug  availability  and  use  at  home. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  We  have  about  10  minutes  before  the  next  vote. 
I  have  a  whole  bunch  of  questions  for  some  of  the  panel,  so  I  am 
going  to  defer  to  my  colleagues  so  they  can  do  their  questions  be- 
fore the  bells  and  then  maybe  not  have  to  come  back  and  sit 
through  mine.  They  are  welcome  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Edwards. 

Mr.  Edwards.  I  have  no  questions.  But  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
panel. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  SchifT. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  I  have  one.  I  would  welcome  a  brief  response  from 
the  panel. 

We  are  all  agreed,  I  think,  on  this  side  that  we  need  to  approach 
the  drug  program  from  many  different  angles.  But  the  interdiction 
side  gives  me  the  greatest  trouble  in  evaluating,  because  I  know 
that  we  do  interdict  and  that  is  to  the  credit  of  your  various  agen- 
cies. But  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  not  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  drug  pushers.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  don't  have  the  brains 
to  figure  out  how  much  of  a  product  they  want  in  our  country  and 
how  much  will  be  interdicted  and  to  figure  out  after  interdiction 
what  they  will  have  to  ship  to  bring  in  exactly  how  much  they 
wanted  anyway. 

How  do  we  know  how  well  we  are  doing  in  interdicting?  I  don't 
think  it  is  just  by  raw  seizures. 

Admiral. 

Admiral  APPELBAUM.  I  will  take  a  crack  at  answering  part  of 
that.  If  we  get  into  the  business  of  a  body  count  in  terms  of  arrests 
and  seizures  in  measuring  the  success  or  failure  of  interdiction,  I 
think  we  are  making  a  mistake.  Because,  at  least  insofar  as  mari- 
time interdiction  is  concerned,  our  philosophy,  our  strategy  behind 
our  interdiction  process,  is  to  essentially  deny  routes  to  the  traf- 
ficker. Certainly  an  arrest,  a  seizure,  is  the  ultimate  denial  of  a 
route;  but  deterrence  and  other  factors  also  play  into  that. 

So  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  best  number  that  we  could  put  on 
the  table  is  zero.  If  we  have  zero  arrests  and  zero  seizures,  that 
may  be  an  indication  of  complete  success  in  terms  of  route  denial. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  1,000  arrests  and 
1,000  seizures  but  another  1,000  shipments  get  through  and  that 
is  the  amount  that  the  traffickers  intend,  one  would  question  how 
effective  the  seizures  were. 

Admiral  APPELBAUM.  I  think  that  is  a  logical  conclusion.  I  would 
suggest  that  we  think  of  this  in  terms  of  an  analogy;  and  this  is 
an  analogy  that  goes  way,  way  back  for  me.  And  that  is  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  pot  of  boiling  water.  Interdiction  is  the  lid  on  that  pot 
of  boiling  water.  As  long  as  that  lid  is  on  the  pot,  we  are  exercising 
some  control.  If  we  take  the  lid  off,  the  water  will  boil  over,  the  pot 
will  melt  down,  we  will  have  a  short  in  the  electrical  system,  and 
we  will  have  a  catastrophe. 

In  this  analysis,  that  translates  to  pressure  on  domestic  health 
and  welfare  systems,  additional  crime  on  the  street,  et  cetera.  So 
from  our  perspective,  the  principal  focus  of  interdiction  is  to  keep 
the  lid  on  the  pot  and  keep  things  under  control  while  we  work  on 
controlling  the  flame  in  the  form  of  demand. 

Mr.  SCHIFF.  That  was  a  darned  good  answer.  I  don't  think  any- 
one from  the  pginel  needs  to  be  offended  by  that. 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schiff. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  panel.  We  have  a  whole  lot  of  votes 
because  we  are  doing  appropriation  bills.  We  will  try  to  resume  in 
about  12  minutes,  at  about  5  after.  OK? 

Thank  you.  So  we  are  temporarily  dismissed. 

[Recess.] 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  OK,  I  very  much  want  to  thank  each  of  the  panel- 
ists, Mr.  Wankel  and  Admiral  Appelbaum,  Mr.  Hensley,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, and  Mr.  Smith,  all  for  their  patience  today  with  the  funny 
schedule  that  this  hearing  has  had. 

Let  me  first  ask  a  general  question  to  all  of  the  witnesses,  and 
please,  if  you  can,  keep  your  answers  brief,  but  I  asked  this,  of 
course,  to  Dr.  Brown. 

We  now  have  a  lead  agency  for  detection,  for  air  interdiction,  ma- 
rine interdiction,  eradication,  and  in-country  law  enforcement. 
Shouldn't  there  be  one  authority  to  direct  all  the  efforts?  Just  one 
who — I  mean,  I  don't  care  who  carries  them  out,  but  one  who  is 
really  in  charge  and  cannot  persuade  but  has  the  ability  to  order? 

And  as  I  said,  we  have  these  problems  in  Congress,  too,  so  far 
be  it  for  me  to  not  understand  why  they  occur,  it  is  just  it  can  lead 
to  a  better  solution. 

Gro  ahead,  Mr.  Sheridan,  do  you  want  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Hensley.  I  can  start. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Mr.  Hensley. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Let  me  start  by  saying  I  support  what  Dr.  Brown 
said.  I  feel  that  the  drugs  czar's  office  should  be  strengthened  and 
that  is  where  the  leadership  should  come  from.  We  should  not  have 
a  Cabinet-level  position  that  is  not  leading,  and  the  old  adage  lead, 
follow,  or  get  out  of  the  way,  I  think  applies. 

The  misconception,  though,  however,  is  over  the  last  3  or  4  years, 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  with  these  different  leads,  we  have 
become  very  good  at  working  together.  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
stood notion  that  somehow  we  are  not  working  interconnectively  or 
together,  and  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  team 
that  is  here  at  this  table,  the  squabbles  and  the  turf  battles  people 
still  talk  about  today  do  not  exist  nearly  in  proportion  to  how  they 
used  to  exist. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Is  it  just  inefficient  to  have  five  different  agen- 
cies? Particularly  between  the  Customs  and  the  DOD  really  is  a 
strange  one;  below  5,000  feet  is  Customs,  above  5,000  feet  is  DOD, 

Mr.  Hensley.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Feel  free  to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  You  have 
to  explain — I  don't  even  understand  where  the  dividing  line  is  be- 
tween Customs  and  DOD.  Could  you  explain  that  to  me? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Well,  I  think  I  can.  First  of  all.  Customs  supplies 
a  needed  role  in  apprehension  in  addition  to  detection,  and  we  use 
focused  resources.  DOD  detects  and  monitors.  They  pass  off  tar- 
gets. They  work  with  us,  they  supply  radar  ships  out  there  to  give 
us  a  target. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Apprehension,  fine,  that  should  not  be  DOD,  al- 
though I  have  a  different  way  of  thinking  on  all  that. 

One  of  the  ways  of  transitioning  from  cold  war  to  peacetime  is 
to  let  the  Army  do  more  types  of  peacetime  things  like  this.  I  know 
my  friend,  Don  Edwards,  would  blanch  if  he  heard  that,  but  I 
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don't — ^first,  today,  at  this  moment,  where  is  the  detection?  How 
does  the  detection  line  go  between  your  agency  and  DOD,  and  what 
is  the  rationale  for  it,  other  than  original  turf? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  really  don't  believe  there  is  turf. 
When  we  work,  it  is  in  a  coordinated  manner.  In  South  America, 
for  instance,  there  are  certain  countries,  Mexico  being  one  of  them, 
Bolivia  being  another,  where  DOD  aircraft  cannot  fly  because  of 
sovereignty  issues.  Customs'  aircraft  can  fly,  and  we  use 
SOUTHCOM,  which  is  General  Joulwan's  office;  he  is  the  com- 
mander, and  he  will  send  an  E-3  in  one  direction  and  a  P-3  in  the 
other  direction,  which  is  our  aircraft,  so  we  work  in  tandem. 

The  targets  are  then  handed  off  to  pursuit  aircraft  that  sit  on  the 
ground.  They  don't  patrol  endlessly.  We  go  to  areas  driven  by  intel- 
ligence, which  is  DEA  on  the  ground,  or  signal  intelligence  or  other 
methods  to  tell  us  where  to  be  at  a  certain  time  and  then  we  work 
interconnectively. 

We  pass  those  targets  and  we  come  up  online  in  the  apprehen- 
sion modes,  whether  the  E-3  or  the  P-3  detects,  and  the  targets 
are  then  passed  off  until  ultimate  apprehension,  which  occurs  on 
the  ground.  And  as  the  chairman  laiows,  we  are  not  allowed  to 
shoot  anybody  down,  so  we  have  to  keep  following  them  until  they 
finally  land  or  drop  their  loads. 

I  think  that  is  the  first  thing  to  realize. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  What  about  the  U.S.  borders?  Where  do  you  start 
and  they  end? 

Mr.  Hensley.  The  DOD  does  not  patrol  inside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  know.  Just  let  me  know  how  it  works.  If  there 
is  a  small  aircraft,  say,  approaching  from — it  takes  off  from  the  Yu- 
catan Peninsula  and  heads  toward  the  gulf  and  starts  heading 
over. 

Mr.  Hensley.  For  the, most  part,  you  would  have  either  Coast 
Guard  or  Customs  aircraft  in  that  mode,  using  the  Yucatan  as  your 
point  of  reference.  We  have  aircraft  stationed  in  Mexico,  I  think  I 
referenced  in  my 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  So  DOD  would  not  be  involved  at  all? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Not  in  that  particular  mode.  They  would  be  if  you 
were  deeper  south,  if  you  were  in  the  South  American  Continent 
or  over  South  America.  They  would  launch  aircraft  and  hand  those 
off,  as  aircraft  are  stationed  along  the  way,  until  it  reached  an  ap- 
prehension stage.  Anywhere  near  the  borders,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  or  the  Coast  Guard  would  be  the  primary  interdiction. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Why  would  DOD  not  be  in  the  Yucatan  but  be  in 
Colombia? 

Mr.  Hensley.  First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  because  of  where  we  stage 
the  resources.  There  are  not  enough  resources  to  go  around  so  we 
sort  of  share  the  turf.  DOD  puts  certain  aircraft,  and  the  E-3's, 
which  they  have,  and  I  will  defer  to  Brian,  but  there  are  only  a  few 
of  them,  so  there  are  only  enough  aircraft  to  cover  certain  areas. 

In  fact,  we  have  more  mission  requirements  from  the  ambas- 
sadors and  the  country  teams  than  we  can  possibly  fly.  There  are 
more  requests  for  those  aircraft  from  the  host  nations  in  the  south- 
em  South  American  tier  than  we  have  aircraft  to  fly. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Do  you  want  to  comment? 
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Mr.  Sheridan.  I  would  just  add  that,  based  on  what  I  have  been 
seeing  and  hearing  in  the  brief  time  I  have  been  working  on  this 
problem  and  trying  to  learn  about  it,  I  think  we  have  more  ani- 
mated discussion  in  Washington  about  turf  than  actually  exists  out 
in  the  field.  If  I  could  give  maybe  an  example  of  the  kind  of  things 
we  see  all  the  time,  maybe  that  would  be  helpful. 

It  is  fairly  typical  for  DOD  to  have  some  sort  of  collection  plat- 
form fairly  deep  down  south.  We  might  pick  up  an  initial  detection 
of  an  aircraft  leaving  Colombia.  With  the  platforms  we  have,  we 
will  watch  it  for  a  while.  It  is  fairly  typical  maybe  for  an  F-16  to 
leave  Howard  Air  Force  Base,  go  take  a  look,  make  a  visual  ID, 
and  somewhere  along  the  line  a  P-3  comes  up  and  starts  to  follow 
it. 

In  general,  DOD's  job  is  then  pretty  much  through.  As  you  get 
closer  to  an  end  game,  the  landing  of  that  aircraft,  you  have  detec- 
tion and  monitoring  left,  and  you  are  now  nearing  arrest  and  sei- 
zure. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  What  happens  if  the  F-16  detects  the  plane  and 
there  is  no  Customs  plane  available,  no  E-3,  to  sort  of  handoff  the 
baton  to? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  In  times  when  that  occurs,  then  we  don't  have  an 
end  game. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  You  don't  have  an  end  game? 

Mr.  Hensley.  Well,  let  me  say 

Mr.  Schumer.  How  many  aircraft  does  Customs  have? 

Mr.  Hensley.  We  have  a  total  of  125  in  the  fleet;  that  is  includ- 
ing domestic  helicopters  and  single  engines.  In  that  total  we  have 
8  P-3's,  4  radar  domes,  and  4  slicks  which  are  pursuit  aircraft,  and 
26  jet  Citations. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Are  all  used  primarily  for  drug  interdiction? 

Mr.  Hensley.  They  are  used  for  50-50.  We  support,  interior  to 
the  United  States,  the  agency  work  of  a  variety  of  investigations, 
and  a  portion  is  on  the  border  and  a  very  small  portion  is  in  the 
foreign  theater.  We  never  have  more  than  about  8  to  10  aircraft 
foreign  in  any  given  time. 

So  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fleet  and  the  multimission  it 
performs,  there  are  only  about  8  to  10  aircraft  at  a  given  time  for- 
eign. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Right. 

Let  me  ask  Mr.  Sheridan  a  couple  of  questions  here,  and,  mind 
you,  some  of  these  are  devil's  advocate  questions  and  some  are 
questions  that  I  am  really  very  curious  for. 

My  calculations  are  about  $600  million  of  your  $890  million  in 
the  1994  budget  request  for  detection  and  monitoring  goes  to  fl5ang 
and  steaming,  what  you  call  OPTEMPO,  and  to  operating  and  de- 
ployment, yet  more  radar  equipment  in  support  of  this  detection 
net,  including  a  ring — oh,  this  is  a  third  thing — including  this  ring 
of  radar  balloons  on  our  southern  border,  yet  it  doesn't  appear  the 
creation  of  this  whole  net  has  really  reduced  the  flow  of  drugs  into 
the  country  one  drop. 

Now,  I  understand  the  pot  boiling  analogy,  about  if  we  didn't 
have  it,  maybe  the  amount  of  drugs  would  double  and  all  of  that, 
but  at  this  point  in  time,  where  the  American  people  are  not  happy 
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with  the  status  quo,  it  would  behoove  any  of  us  to  ask,  well,  if 
maybe  this  was  all,  maybe  dollars  can  be  better  spent. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  I  would  just  make  two  points,  Mr.  Chairman. 
First,  that  is  precisely  why  we  are  conducting  a  bottom-up  review, 
and  when  we  finish  that  in  6  weeks  or  so  we  will  be  happy  to  re- 
port to  you  on  our  findings. 

Second,  I  would  note  that  DOD  is  a  support  agency.  While  we 
have  the  lead  in  detection  and  monitoring,  we  are  supporting  the 
LEA's,  and  they  are  all  here  with  us  today  and  they  are  in  a  better 
position  to  comment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  understand,  and  DOD  did  not  actively  seek  this 
role  out.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  big  elbowing  oper- 
ation. I  am  just  asking,  for  all  this  money  we  have  spent,  to  tell 
the  American  people,  well,  it  hasn't  gotten  any  worse;  it  could  be 
worse — and  that  may  be  the  only  answer,  but  it  is  not  a  very  satis- 
fying answer.  That  is  why  I  am  doing,  as  the  new  chairman  of  this 
committee,  and  with  the  demise  of  the  Rangel  select  committee,  a 
bottom-up  review,  too,  in  my  own  way,  and  I  need  good  conclusive 
answers. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Can  the  law  enforcement  agencies  even  uti- 
lize the  bulk  of  the  detection  and  monitoring  information  you  pro- 
vide them?  Is  there  an  imbalance  there?  And  anyone  can  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  I  would  start  by  saying  the  detection  and  mon- 
itoring data  are  provided  to  the  LEA  through  their  joint  manned 
C-3-I  centers,  both  east  and  west,  and  to  other  centers.  And  as 
was  shown  in  the  recent  censor  mix  study,  which  we  sent  to  the 
Congress,  there  are  many  cases  where  DOD  information  does  lead 
to  successful  interdiction,  and  I  would  defer  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  know  it  has  led  to  successful  interdiction.  It  is 
really  Mr.  SchifTs  questions,  but  it  has  not  really  reduced  the  sup- 
ply. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  take  a  shot  at  that? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hensley.  First,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  what  the  supply 
is.  The  supply  for  a  number  of  years  went  unchecked,  and  the  coca 
bushes  grow  at  a  5-year  rate  until  they  go  to  production.  It  was  un- 
checked. You  have  got  bushes  that  continue  to  come  online.  As  far 
as  production,  the  production  was  growing  at  a  geometric  rate.  It 
was  unbelievable.  When  we  finally  got  in  the  action  in  the  1980's, 
we  were  working  against  an  unbelievable  volume,  and  these  bushes 
were  already  growing  and  coming  online. 

Percentagewise,  we  have,  every  year,  become  more  and  more  ef- 
fective against  the  total.  The  problem  is  that  you  are  going  against 
such  a  massive  production  level  that  it  is  going  to  take  time  to  get 
up  there.  In  the  meantime,  Colombia  has  come  online,  Bolivia  has 
come  online,  Peru,  to  a  certain  level. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  am  not  begrudging  the  job  you  are  doing.  The 
Attorney  General  at  our  drug  summit  said — she  quoted  some  ex- 
pert who  she  seemed  to  approve  of — ^that  you  would  have  to  inter- 
dict 75  percent  of  all  the  dnigs  that  might  come  in.  If  you  decrease 
it  by  25  percent,  it  doesn't  have  much  of  an  effect,  given  its  low 
cost,  of  the  cost  on  the  street  and  the  availability  on  the  street. 
Isn't  that 
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Mr.  Wankel.  I  was  not  there,  but  that  is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  We  are  never  going  to  get  to  75  percent  in  inter- 
diction, and  so  the  question  is,  couldn't  the  money,  on  a  supply-side 
basis,  be  better  spent  doing  other  things?  That  is  not  begrudging 
the  job  that  you  folks  are  doing. 

Go  ahead,  Mr,  Wankel. 

Mr.  Wankel.  If  I  can  answer,  I  think  that  it  could,  yes.  I  think 
interdiction  is  very  necessary. 

And  to  follow  on  what  Congressman  Schiff  brought  up,  interdic- 
tion is  not  just  the  seizure  of  drugs.  If  we  are  going  to  make  it  ef- 
fective, interdiction  has  to  lead  to  intelligence,  to  enforcement,  to 
arrest,  to  prosecution,  and  to  incarceration.  And  we  have  some  suc- 
cesses at  that.  We  probably  need  to  do  more  and  do  better. 

I  think  D&M  probably  can  be,  from  our  perspective,  can  be  better 
focused.  As  you  heard  Deputy  Attorney  General  Heymann  talking 
about  targeted  versus  nontargeted,  we  are  actively  involved  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  the  bottom-up  review.  In  fact,  tomor- 
row we  are  meeting  with  the  contractor  agency  to  discuss  our  views 
and  share  our  perceptions  on  this  as  well. 

You  are  never  going  to  seize  enough  drugs  to  make  a  difference, 
as  you  pointed  out.  There  is  between  800  and  1,200  metric  tons  of 
cocaine  produced  a  year,  and  most  quarters  agree  with  that.  Last 
year  there  was  about  400  metric  tons  worldwide  seized,  and  so  that 
shows  you  that  you  are  not  going  to  get  it  through  that  way.  But 
you  have  to  have  that.  It  does  cost  the  trafficker.  It  does  give  him 
a  lot  of  agitation  and  things  to  think  about,  but  it  is  one  part  of 
the  enforcement  strategy. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  I  am  not  saying  eliminate  interdiction,  but  it  is 
a  big  chunk  of  the  budget,  of  the  drug  budget.  I  am  certainly  say- 
ing it  is  whatever  it  is,  $13.6  billion,  and  $2.1  billion  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion goes  to  DOD,  another  $600  million  or  so  to  the  Coast  Guard, 
yours  is,  what,  about  $700  million,  Mr.  Hensley? 

Mr.  Hensley.  It  is  $554  million,  of  which 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  It  went  down.  I  take  it  went  down  a  lot  because 
you  bought  a  lot  of  the  fancy  equipment  and  you  don't  need  to  buy 
that. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Just  in  maintenance.  We  are  not  buying  anything. 
Additionally,  I  would  say  1.5  percent  of  the  foreign  outlay  is  all  we 
have  in  terms  of  the  total  budget.  We  are  only  spending  $16.9  mil- 
lion outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Right. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  If  I  could  make  one  point,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Gk)  ahead. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Detection  and  monitoring,  if  you  look  at  the  DOD 
budget,  it  is  somewhere  in  that  $600  million  range  that  you  de- 
scribed. But  we  support  under  that  umbrella — that  is  an  appropria- 
tion, apparently.  There  are  a  broad  number  of  activities  that  we 
are  supporting,  and  that  also  includes  training  that  we  are  provid- 
ing to  the  countries  in  South  America,  other  types  of  training  for 
LEA's,  the  1,004  we  provide  are  included  in  that  number. 

So  the  area  that  you  are  concerned  about  is  certainly  a  signifi- 
cant expenditure  of  resources,  but  it,  by  no  means,  accounts  for  all 
the  $600  million  that  is  in  the  D&M  budget  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 
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Mr.  ScHUMER.  Well,  we  will  take  a  look  at  all  the  pieces  of  it 
pretty  carefully. 

Let  me  ask  State  Department  folks.  Again,  we  have  the  other 
problem  here,  although  this  one,  to  me,  is  a  more  apparent  one. 

First,  INM's  budget  was  cut  by  almost  a  third  this  year.  To  me, 
that  is  because  of  the  foreign  affairs  world,  and  it  is  less  important 
than  it  is  in  my  world,  in  the  law  enforcement  world.  What  aspects 
of  your  operation  are  you  going  to  have  to  give  up  as  a  result? 

Mr.  R.  Grant  Smith.  We  have  not  decided  yet,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  It  is  a  pretty  big  cut. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  Smith.  It  is  a  substantial  cut.  It  is  one-third  of  our 
budget.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  continue  any  of  our  operations 
as  they  have  been,  and  I  assume  that  the  final  result,  if  this  cut 
is  sustained  at  this  amount,  would  be  cuts  in  our  smaller  pro- 
grams, but  also  cuts — ^which  we  would  very  much  like  to  avoid  but 
will  be  forced  to  make — in  the  programs  in  Andean  countries. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  from 
a  policy  point  of  view  to  just  let  DEA — ^you  know,  you  can  do  the 
diplomatic  work  through  the  embassies,  but  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  let  DEA  do  the  whole  job  in  countries,  the  eradication  of  the 
kingpins  and  all  that  other  stufF? 

Mr.  R.  Grant  Smith.  I  think  we  work  together  very  effectively 
in  those  countries.  The  Department  of  State  has  by  law,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  coordinating  international  counternarcotics  assist- 
ance, and  our  particular  role  has  been  to  help  create  host  country 
capabilities  in  institutions  in  these  countries. 

DEA  has  not  had  a  particular  role  in  some  aspects  of  this  and 
does  have,  very  definitely,  a  role  in  other  aspects  of  it.  One  of  our 
specialties,  for  example,  has  been  working  with  those  host  coun- 
tries which  are  willing  to  do  aerial  eradication. 

So  ours  is  a  fairly  broad  mandate  of  building  host  country  insti- 
tutions. DEA  plays  an  important  role  in  parts  of  that. 

Mr.  Schumer.  OK,  thank  you,  Mr.  Smith. 

For  Admiral  Appelbaum,  in  your  written  statement,  I  don't  think 
you  got  into  it  in  your  verbal  testimony,  you  described  OPBAT,  the 
Operation  Bahamas  and  Turks  and  Caicos.  Is  that  how  you  say  it, 
Caico? 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Turks  and  Caicos,  yes. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Turks  and  Caicos.  The  Coast  Guard  deploys  eight 
helicopters  as  sort  of  the  model  apprehension  operation.  But  in 
1992,  the  aircrafls'  operating  costs  were  almost  $500,000  for  123 
hours  flown  and  no  drugs  were  seized.  And  as  a  result,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  denied  your  request  for  three  more  heli- 
copters. 

Could  you  explain  why  it  was  effective  if  it  cost  that  money  for 
that  relatively  small  amount  of  hours  and  no  drugs  were  seized? 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  I  think  my  previous  comments  would  per- 
tain to  this  question  as  well. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  OPBAT  is  a  DEA  operation.  It  takes 
place  in  The  Bahamas,  Turks,  and  Caicos  and  they,  DEA 

Mr.  Schumer.  Are  the  helicopters  DEA's  helicopters? 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  No,  the  helicopters,  the  apprehension  re- 
sources that  are  currently  deployed  to  OPBAT,  are  DOD  and  Coast 
Guard,  but  DEA  has  in  the  past 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  They  are  on  the  ground,  I  understand. 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  In  the  past.  And  the  Coast  Guard  operates 
the  operations  center  in  the  Embassy  in  Nassau,  and  I  suppose  we 
are  the  largest  contributor  in  terms  of  resources.  However,  it  is  a 
DEA  operation  and,  of  course,  DEA  is  involved  in  every  deployment 
of  the  OPBAT  resources. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  number  of  aircraft  hours  and  a  cor- 
responding statistic  relating  to  seizures  and  arrests  is  not  really  a 
valid  measure  because  OPBAT  is  a  firehouse  operation.  We  re- 
spond to  information  that  is  fed  into  the  OPBAT  operations  center 
based  on  detection  and  monitoring  that  takes  place  hopefully  much 
farther  south  than  the  operating  area  of  The  Bahamas. 

Indeed,  if  any  place  demonstrates  that  route  denial  has  been  suc- 
cessful, it  is  The  Bahamas.  The  Bahamas,  in  the  early  1980's,  pre- 
sented probably  the  most  significant  threat  in  terms  of  the  drug 
problem  to  this  country  because  of  the  proximity  to  the  United 
States,  particularly  Florida,  where  the  drug  dealers  had  their  cen- 
ter of  operation. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  get  from  The  Bahamas  into 
Florida.  So  by  terminating  that  route,  there  has  been  an  impact 
upon  the  smuggling  organizations.  A  serious  hurt. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  You  could  look  at  no  drugs  seized  as  a  success, 
too. 

Admiral  APPELBAUM.  Indeed.  In  this  case  it  is  probably  a  better 
argument  for  making  that  point. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Let  me  ask  you  this  one.  You  mention  that  the 
amount  of  time  Coast  Guard  assets  devote  to  counterdrug  oper- 
ations has  decreased  because  you  are  a  multi-,  as  you  say,  a 
multimission,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  differences  between  Coast 
Guard  and  DOD  on  this.  I  understand  that  is  what  you  are  be- 
tween the  lines  asking  me  to  understand,  and  I  think  I  do. 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  But,  in  fact,  the  efliciency  of  the  resources  you 
have  used  appears  to  have  declined.  The  average  number  of  cutter 
hours  per  drug  seizure  went  from  886  in  1988  to  2,542  in  1991;  the 
average  number  of  aircraft  hours  per  seizure  rise  from  129  to  515. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  arrests  in  Coast  Guard  seizures 
fell  from  372  to  106. 

In  other  words,  you  had  to  do  a  lot  more  work  to  come  up  with 
the  seizure.  Again,  that  may  speak  to  the  success  of  your  operation, 
and  we  are  in  this  sort  of  very  push-me-pull-you  situation,  but  it 
is  my  guess  that  with  some  decline  in  resources,  for  both  you  and 
DOD  and  maybe,  I  am  not  sure,  of  Customs,  because  I  am  less  sure 
of  their  role,  you  would  not  necessarily  have  it  go  bump  up  again. 

The  people  who  are  importing  the  drugs  into  this  country  have 
found  the  land  route  of  Mexico  to  be  pretty  viable.  They  are  even 
building  tunnels.  They  have  used,  as  you  know,  and  Mr.  Hensley 
well  knows,  containers  on  ships,  which  provide  almost  a  perfect 
way,  unfortunately,  for  them  to  smuggle  drugs  in.  And  my  question 
is,  if  some  of  the  amount  of  time  you  used  decreased — again,  in  my 
words — and  this  would  apply  to  Sheridan,  too,  and  maybe  to 
Hensley,  I  am  not  sure — we  might  get  more  bang  for  the  buck. 
What  is  your  answer  to  that? 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  think  you 
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Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  don't  want  to  cut  it  all  out.  You  know  that.  I 
want  to  cut  some  of  it  out. 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  gone  from  a  figure  of 
roughly  23  percent  down  to  a  figure  of  14  percent  in  terms  of  our 
operating  expense  budget,  but  the  overall  effort,  the  Coast  Guard 
effort,  in  terms  of  maritime  law  enforcement,  has  remained  fairly 
constant  because  we  have  simply  refocused  our  efforts  from  drugs 
into,  for  example,  fisheries  enforcement,  and  certainly  the  alien  mi- 
gration interdiction  operation,  which  is  consuming  a  great  deal  of 
our  energy  at  the  current  moment. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Rockaway  Beach  is  in  my  district  where  your  sta- 
tion is. 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Yes,  sir,  the  Golden  Venture. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Washed  up  on  the  shores  of  the  ninth  CD. 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  That  was  a  very  difficult  case,  and  we  are 
managing  other  cases. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  You  did  a  good  job  there.  The  Coast  Guard  did  a 
fine  job. 

Admiral  APPELBAUM.  Yes,  sir.  So  we  are  rebalancing  our  efforts 
in  terms  of  overall  maritime  law  enforcement,  but  we  feel  there  is 
a  level,  an  optimal  level  of  interdiction,  drug  interdiction,  in  Coast 
Guard  effort  that  needs  to  be  maintained.  We  do  this  as  a  process. 

I  would  mention  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  going  back  to  the 
very  first  question  you  asked  about  the  so-called  turf  battles,  I 
agree  completely  with  Mr.  Hensley.  There  are  no  more  turf  battles. 
The  fact  that  agencies,  specific  agencies,  are  identified  as  "lead," 
that  does  not  equate  to  exclusive  resources. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  It  still  could  mean  inefficiencies,  you  would  admit 
that. 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
in  this  instance,  with  regard  to  that  particular  point,  the  Coast 
Guard  is  heavily  committed  to  the  principles  of  total  quality  man- 
agement. We  focus  on  process.  We  focus  on  cooperation  rather  than 
competition,  and  we  look  toward  teamwork.  And,  indeed,  through 
the  leadership  of  the  Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy  and  the 
planning  processes  that  are  in  place,  we  are  achieving  synergy 
among  the  resources  of  all  of  the  agencies. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  So  that  means  there  should  be  some  good  cost 
savings.  Usually  when  you  achieve  synergy,  there  are  good  cost 
savings. 

Admiral  Appelbaum.  Yes,  indeed.  I  think  they  go  hand-in-hand. 

Mr.  Schumer.  I  have  really  asked  the  bulk  of  my  questions.  Let 
me  just  ask  two  more  here  and  then  we  will  call  it  a  day. 

One  is  couldn't  DOD — I  guess  this  is  a  rather  fundamental  one 
and  I  should  have  asked  it  before.  Couldn't  DOD — this  is  for  Mr. 
Sheridan — provide  the  intelligence,  communication,  training,  and 
logistical  support  to  U.S.  and  foreign  law  enforcement  agencies 
without  the  current  appropriations  for  OPTEMPO  and  all  the 
land-,  sea-,  and  air-based  radar  equipment  that  currently  goes  into 
DOD's  detection  and  monitoring  efforts? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  I  would  say  our  current  level  of  cooperation  with 
LEA's  is  largely  based  on  information  that  can  only  be  obtained 
through  DOD's  D&M  assets,  such  as  the  track  I  described  a  few 
moments  ago. 
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In  SOUTHCOM,  we  are  providing  mobile  radars  to  enhance  local 
air  surveillance  as  well  as  using  DOD  and  other  agency  aircraft  to 
provide  information  to  host  governments. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Why  couldn't  you  do  the  training  that  I  asked  of 
without  the  OPTEMPO?  The  two  don't  seem  necessarily 

Mr.  Sheridan.  There  is  an  OPTEMPO  component  to  a  significant 
amount  of  our  ground  activities.  When  we  use  active  duty  forces, 
there  is  an  OPTEMPO  component.  Whether  that  is  on  the  south- 
west border  or  whether  it  is  elsewhere. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  understand  I  am  asking  that,  but  without 
OPTEMPO  couldn't  you  still  do  this  kind  of  training? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Not 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  Explain  to  me  why  in  practical  terms.  I  know  you 
have  a  written  answer  there,  but  I  don't  understand  it  in  an  intu- 
itive way  here. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  OPTEMPO  has  been  explained  to  me  about  six 
times  by  my  budget  people  and  I  am  working  on  gaining  that  intu- 
itive grasp  of  OPTEMPO. 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  You  are  ahead  of  me,  Mr.  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  But  as  I  understand  it,  we  count  in  OPTEMPO 
the  fuel  in  the  gas  tank,  and  the  other  costs  associated  with  run- 
ning aircraft.  Any  time  we  move  to  provide  training,  or  on  the 
southwest  border  a  ground  denial  operation  in  support  of  Customs, 
there  is  an  OPTEMPO  component  to  that  and  a  cost  to  that. 

Mr.  Schumer.  But  that  is  not  training  for — that  is  a  real-life 
thing? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  That  is  training  for  our  men. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Training  for  your  men  which  has  an  OPTEMPO 
component  which  you  might  have  to  do  anyway. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  Well,  you  wouldn't  necessarily  have  it  where  the 
LEA  needs  it. 

Mr.  Schumer.  I  don't  want  it  on  my  drug  budget. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  You  wouldn't  find  the  training  along  the  south- 
west border. 

Mr.  Schumer.  OK.  You  could  train  somewhere  else;  right? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  I  understand  the  mission  is  designed  to  disrupt 
trafficking  patterns. 

Mr.  Schumer.  You  might  train  there,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
OPTEMPO  and  it  wouldn't  be  as  part  of  the  drug  budget. 

Mr.  Sheridan.  But  the  mission  is  designed  to  deny  terrain  to  the 
traffickers  that  use  overland  routes,  and  what  we  attempt  to  do  is 
then  focus  the  trafficker  so  they  will  have  to  go  someplace  where 
an  LEA  can  make  an  arrest. 

Mr.  Schumer.  To  me,  it  is  not  a  conclusive  answer.  It  is  not  a 
very  conclusive  answer.  Let  me  ask  you  one  more. 

What  role  does  DOD  play  in  gathering  and  disseminating  intel- 
ligence regarding  drug-related  individuals  and  operations  and  what 
does  the  intelligence  consist  of?  Aren't  there  strict  limits  on  the  in- 
formation on  U.S.  nationals  that  you  can  gather  and  share  with 
U.S.  law  enforcement? 

I  think  those  days — I  have  enough  faith  in  our  democracy  and  in 
the  fidelity  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  I  think  a  lot  of  these  laws  go 
overboard,  but  it  still  is  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  so  tell 
me 
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Mr.  Sheridan.  There  are  very  strict  guidelines  in  place  and  I  can 
only  tell  you  we  do  have  authority  to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  the  foreign  aspects  of  the  drug  trafficker's  activity. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  But  you  don't  do  anything  domestic  with  it? 

Mr.  Sheridan.  No,  we  don't.  But  I  would  add  that  my  level  of 
clearance,  code  word  clearances  for  me  were  granted  yesterday,  so 
there  are  significant  portions  to  the  intelligence  activity  which 
could  perhaps  best  be  answered  by  the  OSD  Office  of  C-3-I  or  per- 
haps DIA.  I  would  defer 

Mr.  Schumer.  Glad  I  am  not  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Mr.  Sheridan.  I  just  didn't  understand  all  those  letters. 

I  have  finished  my  questions.  Everyone  sees  what  I  am  getting 
at.  Would  anyone  like  to  make  a  final  comment?  Admiral 
Appelbaum  and  Mr.  Hensley? 

Admiral  APPELBAUM.  Just  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  understanding 
your  mission  and  your  purpose,  we  would  certainly  offer  to  you  the 
opportunity  to  visit  some  of  our  field  facilities,  such  as  the  7th 
Coast  Guard  District,  OPBAT,  and  the  C-3-I  center  in  Miami.  You 
and  your  staff,  we  can  certainly  make  arrangements  for  that,  to 
provide  you  greater  insight. 

Mr.  Schumer.  I  appreciate  that.  It  is  a  generous  offer,  Admiral. 
Mr.  Hensley  and  finally  Mr.  Wankel. 

Mr.  Hensley.  This  is 

Mr.  Schumer.  This  is  not  obligatory,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Just  a  couple  of  things.  I  would  just  like  to  say  for 
the  record  that  we  really  feel  that  air  is  a  preferred  means  of  drug 
smuggling.  A  container,  as  you  mentioned,  is  obviously  a  threat  to 
us.  However,  when  you  lose  control  of  your  drugs  and  you  are  on 
the  sea  for  30  days,  you  don't  make  money,  and  you  don't  have  to 
go  through  a  Customs  enclosure  to  clear  it,  and  you  don't  go 
through  a  Border  Patrol  checkpoint.  So  air  is  the  preferred  means 
of  getting  it  in. 

Mr.  Schumer.  What  percentage  of  the  drugs  coming  into  this 
country  now  are  air  versus  container?  Take  cocaine,  crack,  or  her- 
oin. 

Mr.  Hensley.  We  believe  the  majority,  quite  frankly,  and  I  am 
not  avoiding  your  question,  is  land  border.  The  air  is  secondary,  in 
that  we  pushed  it  so  far  south  we  are  seeing  a  lot  of  land  bridge 
coming  up  through  Central  America  and  Mexico.  I  would  say  that 
containers  are  a  distant  third  at  this  time,  based  on  what  I  know. 

I  would  also  say  that,  joining  Admiral  Appelbaum,  that  we  would 
love  to  host  you  not  only  in  Florida,  but  down  at  SOUTHCOM  to 
see  this  entire  operation  in  totality,  DEA,  DOD,  Coast  Guard,  and 
everyone.  And  to  that  point,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the 
record  General  Joulwan's  statement,  who  will  be  testifying  I  think 
down  the  hall. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  added. 

Mr.  Hensley.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  (Jeneral  Joulwan  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Gen.  George  A.  Joulwan,  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Southern  Command,  Before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  honored 
to  appear  today  to  update  you  on  the  counterdrug  efforts  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Southem  Command.  At  the  outset,  let  me  personally  thank  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  interest  in  my  command  and,  in  particular,  for  your 
commitment  to  our  nation's  war  on  drugs.    Let  me  also  make  the  point  that 
although  I  am  here  representing  the  U.S.  Southem  Command,  the  war  on  dmgs  is 
truly  an  interagency  effort,  with  DoD  in  a  supporting  role  --  not  in  the  lead.  And 
after  two  and  a  half  years  in  conunand,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  victory  in  this  fight 
will  require  the  efforts  of  all  the  different  agencies  of  government  --  to  include 
the  military  and  congress  —  working  together  as  one  team  with  one  clear  focused 
objective. 

To  set  the  stage  for  you,  let  me  first  summarize  the  scope  of  the  problem.  In 
my  view,  drug  trafficking  is  a  greater  threat  to  democracy  in  Central  and  South 
America  than  that  posed  in  the  past  by  Soviet  and  Cuban  sponsored  subversion. 
And,  illegal  narcotics  are  a  significant  threat  to  our  nation  as  well,  inflicting 
casualties  and  causing  huge  health  care  costs.  Some  of  the  figures  are  sobering: 

•  An  estimated  10,000  drug-related  deaths  each  year  in  the  United  States, 

•  Over  5,000  drug  rehabilitation  centers, 

•  2.7  million  hard-core  cocaine  and  heroin  addicts, 

•  900,000  drug-damaged  babies  born  in  the  U.S.  in  the  last  three  years, 

•  168  Billion  dollars  in  collateral  costs  last  year  •-  health  care,  law 

enforcement,  education,  rehabilitation. 

Clearly  the  drug  trafficker  is  causing  both  American  casualties  and  an  enormous 
drain  on  our  national  health  care  resources. 
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Equally  important,  the  nations  of  Latin  America  no  longer  view  this  as  just  a 
U.S.  problem.  Drugs  dramatically  affect  their  societies  as  well,  resulting  in 
corruption,  violence,  crime,  and  addiction.  Cocaine  kills  and  maims  throughout 
the  hemisphere  and  requires  a  coordinated  regional  approach  to  attack  the  threat 
at  the  source,  in  transit,  and  in  the  United  States.  To  do  so,  we  need  to 
understand  the  Southern  half  of  this  hemisphere,  its  transition  to  democracy,  the 
narcotrafficking  threat,  our  strategy  in  attacking  the  threat,  and  an  assessment  of 
ongoing  support  operations. 

Now  that  I  have  briefly  summarized  die  problem,  let  me  share  with  you  my 
assessment  of  where  we  are  in  this  fight.  To  do  so,  I  will  give  you  a  theater 
overview;  discuss  the  narcotrafficking  threat  as  I  see  it;  provide  an  analysis  of  the 
strategy,  mission,  and  actions  we  are  taking  in  support  of  host  nation  counterdrug 
operations;  describe  and  assess  regional  operations;  and,  fmally,  emphasize 
programs  and  resources  needing  your  support 

THEATER  OVERVIEW 

Latin  America  is  an  area  that  is  vital  to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  historic  ties;  we  share  a  common  border;  and  we  also  share  a 
common  threat  --  narcotrafficking. 


SHIFT  TOWARD  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE 
I    SOUTHERN  THEATER   I 

I  1976  I  n  1993  I 


DICTATORSHIPS 
OR  mUTARV 
REGIMES 


ELECTED  CIVIUAN 
GOVERNMENTS 
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The  defining  characteristic  of  Latin  America  is  the  growth  of  democracy.  Every 
nation  in  the  AOR  now  possesses  some  form  of  civilian,  democratically  elected 
government.  This  is  a  significant  achievement.  The  elected  leaders  of  these 
nations  are  a  new  breed,  committed  to  seeing  democracy  sustained,  ready  to 
confront  challenges  to  their  national  sovereignty,  dedicated  to  economic  reform 
and  to  securing  the  benefits  of  freedom  for  their  people,  and  ready  to  work  with 
one  another,  and  with  us,  to  achieve  these  ends. 

My  optimism  for  the  region  is  tempered,  however,  by  the  reality  that 
democracy  is  fragile  in  Latin  America.  While  the  number  of  insurgencies  in 
Latin  America  is  declining,  these  internal  threats  still  jeopardize  the  security  and 
stability  of  these  democracies.  While  progress  is  being  made,  there  are  still 
human  rights  violations  and  political  violence  in  the  region,  while  the 
economices  are  improving,  unemployment  and  poverty  rates  remain  high. 
Finally  the  militaries  of  the  region,  in  many  cases,  require  institutional  changes 
necessary  to  contribute  to  sustaining  democracy.  In  this  environment,  the 
insurgent  and  the  narcotrafficker  attack  the  very  foundations  of  democracy  in 
several  key  countries.  How  we  as  a  nation  assist  the  countries  of  Central  and 
South  America  in  meeting  these  challenges  and  maintaining  forward  progress  in 
this  decade  will  determine  the  true  security  of  the  United  States  in  the  21st 
century.  Nowhere  is  that  challenge  more  important  than  in  the  war  on  illegal 
drugs  and  the  narcotrafficking  criminal  empire. 

THE  NARCOTRAFFICKING  THREAT 

I  can  assure  you  that  when  I  assumed  command  of  United  States  Southern 
Command  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  had  very  little  understanding  of  the  size  and 
scale  of  the  narcotrafficking  criminal  element.  It  is  huge;  it  is  pervasive;  it  has 
unlimited  resources;  and  its  tentacles  reach  into  every  country  in  Latin  America. 
Its  scope  of  operations  is  worldwide.  Let  me  be  specific. 

•  100%  of  the  cocaine  consumed  in  the  U.S.  comes  from  Southem 
Command's  area  of  responsibility. 
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•  Potential  worldwide  production  could  be  as  much  as  900  to  11 00  metric 
tons.  This  production  is  three  times  present  U.S.  demand. 


THE    NARCOTRAFFICKING    THREAT 


TRANStT  yOOES  HAY 
CHJMOE    AHO  COCAINE 
ENTERS  U.S.   VI*  LAMO. 
SEA  ANO  AIR 

•  KIRTIONS  TRANSIT 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
ANO   yEXICO 


TO   EUROPE 


COCAINE  EXITS 
COLOMBIA  ST 
VARIETY  OF  AIR 
ANO  SEA   ROUTES 

-     PROCESSEO  MTO 
COCAINE  IN  COLOMMA  ANO 
PREPARED  FOR  SMPHENT 
TO  U.S.   ANO  WORLOWIOE 

-    SASC  FLOWN  TO 
PROCESSINO    CENTERS 
M  COLOMMA 


PRECURSOR   CHEMICALS  ' 
ARRIVE  AT  LASS 
THROUOHOUT  REGION 
TO  CONVERT 
PASTE  TO  BASE 


COCA  LEAF  OROWN 

ALMOST  TOTAUV  IN  PERl/ 

UHV  ANO  BOUVIA-S 
CHAPARE 


•  60%  of  the  world's  coca  leaf  is  grown  in  die  Upper  Huallaga  Valley  in 
Peru  and  30%  in  the  Chapare  region  of  Bolivia. 

•  The  leaf  is  made  into  paste  and  base  using  millions  of  gallons  of  precursor 
chemicals  and  flown  from  Peru  and  Bolivia  into  Colombia  on  hundreds  of  light 
fixed  wing  aircraft.  The  chemicals  used  in  making  cocaine  scar  the  countryside 
and  pollute  the  watershed  of  the  Amazon  basin. 

•  Once  refined  into  cocaine  hydrochloride  (HCL)  in  Colombia,  it  is 
distributed  on  thousands  of  air  and  ship  movements  to  the  United  States  and 
countries  all  over  the  world.    A  kilo  of  cocaine  has  a  street  value  of 
approximately  $20,000  in  New  Yoric  City,  three  times  that  in  Europe,  and  ten 
times  that  in  Tokyo.  A  few  months  ago,  a  one  billion  dollar  shipment  of  cocaine 
from  Colombia  was  seized  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 
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Given  the  virtually  unlimited  resources  of  the  narcotrafficker,  his 
organizations  have  established  roots  in  every  country  in  Central  and  South 
America.  His  method  of  operation  is  insidious.  First,  the  narcotrafficker  buys 
up  land  in  remote  areas  of  El  Salvador,  Belize,  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Mexico. 
Soon  crude  airfields  are  constructed  which  are  just  long  enough  to  land  fixed 
wing  aircraft.  Then  aircraft  fly  from  Colombia  to  these  airfields  and  the  illegal 
drugs  are  then  transhipped  by  another  mode  of  transport  to  the  United  States. 
But  it  doesn't  stop  there.  The  narcotrafficker  frequently  pays  off  the  local 
nationals  assisting  in  the  transshipment,  not  in  dollars,  but  in  cocaine,  which  is 
then  sold  to  the  youth  of  these  countries.  In  my  first  year  in  command,  I  met 
with  one  head  of  state  in  the  region,  who  said  to  me,  "General,  I  need  your  help. 
Every  day  and  night  narcotraffickers  violate  my  country's  sovereignty  and  land 
aircraft  in  the  northern  part  of  my  country.  Payment  to  the  people  helping  them 
is  in  cocaine.  These  local  people  sell  the  cocaine  in  the  capital  city.  I  now  have  a 
drug  addiction  problem;  violence  and  crime  are  up;  my  judges  are  being 
corrupted;  my  police  are  being  corrupted;  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our 
democracy  and  our  sovereignty.  I  need  your  help."  This  plea  was  echoed  by 
most  of  the  sixteen  heads  of  state  I  have  met  with  during  the  past  year  in  Central 
and  South  America. 

They  are  concerned  because  the  methods  of  operation  of  the  criminal 
narcotraffickers  destroy  the  ideals  and  values  of  a  free  democratic  society.  They 
attack  the  very  institutions  and  structures  which  protect  and  guarantee  emerging 
democracies.  We  see  this  situation  in  Colombia  today.  The  Colombians  are  not 
merely  fighting  narcotrafficking  -  they  are  fighting  for  their  national  survival, 
and  to  varying  degrees,  the  in-roads  made  by  the  narcotraffickers  can  be  seen  in 
all  the  other  countries  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Compounding  this  threat  is  the  serious  economic  and  social  deprivation 
existing  in  Latin  America  which  is  exacerbated  by  narcotrafficking.  The  cocaine 
industry  has  direct  economic  costs:  it  displaces  legal  industry;  it  sabotages 
economic  policy;  it  has  high  social,  ecological,  and  political  costs;  and  most 
importantly,  it  corrupts  the  democratic  institutions  these  nations  have  struggled  so 
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long  to  create.  Debt,  outdated  economic  structures,  over-urbanization,  inflation, 
and  high  unemployment  threaten  the  stability  of  these  governments,  and  the 
narcotraffickers  exploit  these  conditions  to  benefit  their  multi-billion  dollar 
business. 

However,  the  nations  of  Latin  America  are  recognizing  the  threat 
narcotraffickers  present  to  their  societies,  their  democracies,  and  their 
sovereignty.  A  regional  will  is  emerging  to  attack  this  insidious  threat.  While 
several  years  ago  many  countries  considered  drugs  a  boon  to  their  economies, 
today  they  now  understand  that  narco  dollars  do  not  improve  the  welfare  of  their 
people  and  do  not  lead  to  long  term  prosperity.  With  this  emerging  regional 
will,  consensus  on  a  cooperative  regional  approach  to  the  narcotrafficker  threat  is 
now  developing  in  the  Andean  ridge.  To  illustrates  this  increasing  regional  will, 
allow  me  to  provide  a  more  detailed  assessment  of  key  countries  in  the  theater. 

Central  America:  Nowhere  have  our  efforts  in  peacetime  engagement  been 
more  successful  than  in  bringing  the  fighting  in  El  Salvador  to  a  peaceful 
conclusion  after  twelve  years  of  civil  war.  It  was  most  gratifying  for  me  to  be  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  last  December's  formal  peace  ceremony  in  San 
Salvador.  But  the  peace  in  El  Salvador  is  fragile  and  it  demands  our  continued 
close  attention.  The  narcotrafficker  is  poised  to  take  advantage  of  this  fragility, 
and  the  May  1993  capture  of  five  tons  of  cocaine  illustrates  this  danger.  That 
country  has  a  contraband  smuggling  infrastructure  used  during  the  war  which  is 
being  adapted  by  the  the  narcotrafficers  for  their  purposes.  We  must  stay 
involved  in  El  Salvador  as  it  makes  the  difficult  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

Guatemala  continues  to  be  a  major  transshipment  point  for  the  Colombian 
cartels.  Small  aircraft  use  hundreds  of  private  airstrips  throughout  the  country 
and  the  lack  of  radar  coverage  makes  Guatemala  an  ideal  transshipment  point. 
This  was  evidenced  by  the  seizure  of  fifteen  and  a  half  tons  of  cocaine  in  each  of 
the  past  three  years  there. 
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Honduras  is  a  regional  leader  in  Central  America  and  is  at  the  forefront  of 
counterdrug  efforts  in  the  area.  Like  other  CENTAM  nations,  Honduras  is  a 
transshipment  site  for  the  products  of  Colombian  cartels  to  the  United  States. 

The  other  CENTAM  nations  --  Nicaragua,  Belize  and  Costa  Rica  --  are  also 
transshipment  points  for  South  American  cocaine  destined  for  the  United  States. 
The  importance  of  these  nations  as  transiting  countries  will  probably  increase  as 
traditional  routes  become  more  risky  for  the  narcotrafficker.   However,  I  am 
particularly  encouraged  by  CENTAM  regional  efforts  and  the  recently  concluded 
drug  summit  held  in  Belize  is  a  clear  indicator  of  national  will  to  find  common 
solutions  to  common  problems. 

Panama:  Panama's  current  situation  gives  cause  for  optimism  due  to  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  stable,  economically  viable  democracy.  In  the  longterm  there 
are  clear  opportunities  for  Panama  to  become  a  major  center  in  the  region  for 
commerce,  banking,  medicine,  and  education.  However,  drug  trafficking  and 
associated  money  laundering  are  direct  national  threats.  Counterdrug  successes 
elsewhere,  Panama's  porous  borders  with  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
shipping  industry  associated  with  the  Panama  Canal  are  major  factors 
contributing  to  make  Panama  a  transshipment  center.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
progress  of  the  government  of  Panama  in  countering  this  threat  —  twenty-five 
tons  of  cocaine  were  seized  in  1992  compared  to  seven  and  a  half  tons  in  1991. 
However,  Panamanian  law  enforcement  agencies  require  more  training  and 
equipment  to  address  the  problem  adequately. 

Andean  Ridge:  The  countries  of  the  Andean  Ridge  remain  plagued  by  severe 
economic  problems,  vicious  insurgencies,  and  illegal  drug  production  and 
trafficking.  The  democratic  instimtions  of  these  countries  are  in  jeopardy.  There 
continues  to  be  clear,  substantiated  evidence  of  the  linkage  between  the  drug 
traffickers  and  the  insurgents,  and  this  significantly  increases  the  complexity  of 
dealing  with  both. 
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Colombia  has  shown  great  political  courage  in  dealing  with  both  the  drug 
trafficker  and  its  predominant  insurgency,  the  Fuerzas  Armadas  Revolucionarias 
Colombianas  (FARC).  Indeed,  no  nation  in  the  region  has  shown  more 
commitment  in  the  counterdrug  effort  Nor  has  any  country  paid  a  higher  price. 
Colombia  experiences  one  of  the  highest  mortality  rates  in  the  world.  Last  year 
there  were  over  27,000  violent  deaths  and  over  four-hundred  police  officers 
were  killed.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  Colombia  remains  committed.  The  government 
continues  to  pursue  the  drug  lords  relentlessly  and,  despite  the  fact  that  Pablo 
Escobar  remains  at  large,  every  one  of  the  lieutenants  who  escaped  with  him  on 
July  22,  1992  has  been  captured,  surrendered,  or  killed.  While  die  Medellin 
cartel  has  essentially  been  dismanded,  attention  must  now  be  turned  to  the  Cali 
cartel  which  is  more  ingrained  into  local  society  and  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
much  more  difficult  to  eliminate. 

Peru's  democracy  remains  in  jeopardy,  although  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
progress  diat  has  been  made  this  past,  very  difficult  year.  Peru's  problems  are 
staggering.  The  economy  still  suffers  with  per  capita  income  continuing  to 
decline,  inflation  continuing  to  rise,  and  an  estimated  75%  of  the  woricforce 
unemployed  or  under  employed. 

Peru  is  also  dealing  with  the  most  vicious  insurgency  in  the  world.  The 
Sendero  Luminoso,  whose  tactics  and  terrorist  acts  are  some  of  the  most  horrific 
ever  seen,  is  an  outrage  to  all  civilized  peoples  of  the  world.  On  the  plus  side, 
the  arrest  of  Sendero  leader  Abimael  Guzman  was  significant  and  was  dismptive 
to  Sendero's  strategy.  The  Congress  and  the  world  commimity  should  condemn 
the  Sendero  Luminoso  and  focus  the  spotlight  of  moral  indignation  on  these 
vicious  criminals  and  terrorists.  Simultaneously,  Peru  is  attempting  to  confront 
drug  traffickers  who  are  supported  by  Sendero  Luminoso.    As  a  result  of  the 
suspension  of  democracy  by  President  Fujimori  in  April  of  1992,  we  terminated 
military  support  and  training  efforts  in  Peru.  This  was  the  right  tiling  to  do;  it 
sent  the  right  signals  about  our  commitment  to  democratic  principles  to  the  rest 
of  the  hemisphere  .  The  progress  made  to  restore  democracy  in  Peru  has  allowed 
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us  to  partially  reengage  militarily.  Indeed,  Peru  is  aggressively  implementing  its 
own  counterdrug  strategy  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  U.S.  military  assistance. 

Bolivia,  despite  being  one  of  the  least  developed  nations  in  the  region,  is 
making  progress  in  stabilizing  democracy  and  building  its  political  institutions. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  working  hard  to  deal  with  coca  cultivation  and  drug 
trafficking.  Alternative  development  programs  are  begirming  to  show  an  impact 
and  some  estimates  place  the  percentage  of  Bolivia's  total  income  from  coca  at 
about  3-4%,  down  from  the  8-9%  of  only  four  years  ago. 

Throughout  the  Andean  Ridge  nations,  I  am  very  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of 
regional  cooperation  that  is  developing.  Primarily  centered  on  collective  efforts 
to  confront  the  drug  trafficker,  this  spirit  of  regional  cooperation  can  be,  in  my 
view,  very  useful  for  the  nations  of  the  region  to  deal  with  their  other  problems 
and  issues  in  the  social  and  economic  sphere.  This  evolving  mutual  trust  and 
confidence  has  resulted  in  a  significant  reduction  in  tensions  in  several  long- 
standing border  disputes  between  these  various  nations.    These  positive 
enhancements  have  been  the  direct  result  of  our  continued  engagement  in  die 
region.  We  need  to  stay  engaged. 

Southern  Cone:  The  remaining  countries  of  South  America  comprise  the  area 
we  refer  to  as  the  Southern  Cone  and  have  become  spillover  nations  from  the 
Andean  Ridge  drug  fight.  In  this  vast  area  we  are  most  concerned  with  the 
spread  of  the  dmg  traffickers'  tentacles.  As  our  counterdrug  efforts  have 
become  more  effective  in  the  source  countries,  these  peripheral  nations  have  seen 
substantial  increases  in  trafficking  through  their  countries.  More  important,  the 
Southern  Cone  nations  have  resources  ~  economic,  political,  law  enforcement, 
and  military  -  to  assist  in  regional  solutions  to  threats  such  as  narcotrafficking 
and  poverty.  We  should  encourage  such  interaction. 

Venezuela's  democracy  weathered  two  coup  attempts  in  1992.  Prior  to  the 
most  recent  coup  attempt,  we  had  seen  a  new  vigor  in  Venezuela  to  participate  in 
regional  counterdrug  efforts.  Brazil  and  Chile  have  seen  the  greatest  increases  in 
drug  transiting  among  Southern  Cone  nations,  and  there  is  a  growing  awareness 
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in  both  countries  that  they  must  become  more  involved  against  the 
narcotrafficking  threat.  We  need  to  support  and  encourage  the  nations  of  the 
region  in  their  struggle  against  the  narcotrafficker.  SOUTHCOM's  strategy  does 
just  that. 

THE  STRATEGY 

Pending  completion  of  the  Presidential  Review  of  International  Counter 
Narcotics  policy,  the  current  counterdrug  strategy  of  the  U.S.  Southern 
Command  is  derived  from  the  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy  and  the  National 
Military  Strategy  of  January  1992.  My  vision  for  the  region  is: 

A  community  of  free,  stable  and  prosperous  nations  throughout  the 
hemisphere,  acting  in  concert  with  one  another  while  respecting  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  the  individual  and  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
sovereignty  and  international  law. 

The  framework  for  achieving  this  vision  is  not  limited  to  the  physical 
disruption  of  illegal  drug  trafficking  but  encompasses  other  areas.  Our  theater 
strategic  objectives  are: 

•  Strengthen  democratic  institutions 

•  Assist  Host  Nations  in  defeating  narcotrafficking 

•  Assist  Host  Nations  in  eliminating  threats  to  their  security 

•  Support  continued  economic  and  social  progress 

•  Ensure  open  and  neutral  Panama  Canal 

•  Enhance  military  professionalism. 

Among  these  for  reaching  our  cbjectives,  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
institutions  is  first  and  foremost.  All  activities  of  the  command,  including  our 
counterdrug  efforts,  focus  on  that  objective.  And,  we  consistently  evaluate 
USSOUTHCOM  programs  or  initiatives  by  their  impact  on  that  objective.  If  an 
undertaking  doesn't  meet  that  objective  then  it  is  reexamined,  modified, 
postponed,  or  canceled.  Clearly,  mature,  economically-viable  democracies 
throughout  the  hemisphere  are  in  our  national  interest.  They  provide  for 
regional  stability,  encourage  more  cooperative  relationships,  provide  greater 
access  to  markets  and  the  corresponding  economic  stimulus  for  our  own 
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economy,  and  they  offer  greater  opportunity  for  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes. 
They  also  align  with  our  own  intrinsic  values  of  peace,  freedom,  and  respect  for 
human  dignity. 

However,  these  objectives  cannot  be  achieved  by  our  military  forces  alone. 
Our  strategy  is  centered  around  interagency  operations.  Many  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  government  bring  capabilities  to  the  table  and  the  Department  of  Defense  is 
but  one  of  many  players  who  make  up  the  team.  And,  most  often,  DoD  will  not 
be  in  the  lead,  but  in  support  of  a  U.S.  ambassador  and  his  country  plan. 

To  bring  rigor  to  this  interagency  process,  USSOUTHCOM  has  developed  a 
campaign  plan  for  peacetime  engagement  operations.  Rather  than  a  reactive 
strategy,  this  is  a  unique  regional  approach,  driven  by  national  guidance.  It 
stresses  the  support  role  of  military  operations  in  an  interagency  environment  and 
provides  a  vehicle  to  commit  forces  to  support  U.S.  agencies  and  host  nation  law 
enforcement  and  military  units  engaged  in  the  counterdrug  fight. 

The  central  focus  of  our  counterdrug  efforts,  though,  is  increasing  both  the 
national  will  and  the  capability  of  the  host  nations  to  confront  the  drug 
traffickers.   It  is  their  sovereignty  and  their  democracy  being  violated;  their 
judges,  police,  military,  and  politicians  being  corrupted;  their  children  being 
addicted;  and  their  democracies  being  threatened.  Therefore,  it  must  be  their 
fight  --  and  it  is.  Clearly,  a  source  or  transit  region  strategy  will  only  work  if  it 
is  tiie  host  nations'  fight,  but  we  must  remain  engaged  and  provide  the  support  to 
make  them  effective. 

Under  our  current  guidance,  the  Andean  Ridge  nations  are  the  first  priority 
of  our  efforts.  The  guidance  further  directs  that  we  can  provide  substantial 
support  to  host  nations  in  various  areas  which  include  reconnaissance, 
intelligence,  detection  and  monitoring,  training,  logistics,  medical,  command  and 
control,  planning,  and  civic  action.  We  provide  this  support  to  both  host  nation 
military  forces  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  counterdrug  fight  within  each 
country  is  ultimately  a  law  enforcement  problem,  but  there  are  important  roles 
for  host  nation  military  forces  to  play  in  supporting  counterdrug  efforts.  For 
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violations  of  air  sovereignty  and  in  areas  where  the  insurgents  are  Hnked  with  the 
drug  traffickers,  it  is  necessary  for  the  host  nation  military  to  have  the  ability  to 
control  airspace  and  assist  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  fight. 

While  providing  the  support  directed  by  the  national  command  authorities, 
USSOUTHCOM  also  has  a  unique  role  to  play  as  a  regional  coordinator  by 
bringing  the  operational  level  perspective  to  the  effort.  The  drug  trafficker  does 
not  recognize  national  boundaries  and  crosses  borders  with  impunity,  so  any 
viable  counterdrug  effort  must  look  at  the  process  and  the  network  regionally. 
This  is  necessary  to  focus  our  high  technology  support  assets  at  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  And,  we  must  be  able  to  apply  them  theater-wide  to  die  vast 
narco-network. 

USSOUTHCOM's  counterdrug  strategy  reduces  the  flow  of  drugs  to  the 
United  States  by  promoting  regional  democracy,  human  rights,  stability  and 
security.  To  make  this  regional  approach  work,  we  need  a  support  strucmre 
throughout  the  AOR  that  can  rapidly  and  flexibly  focus  our  capabilities  on  the 
narcotraffickers.  This  strucmre  becomes  the  backbone  of  our  ability  to  provide 
the  right  support  and  assistance  to  host  nation  forces  at  the  right  place  and  time. 
This  support  includes  command  and  control,  intelligence,  operational  support, 
training,  detection  and  monitoring,  and  logistics  assistance. 

Timely,  accurate  intelligence  is  an  area  in  which  we  have  a  significant 
advantage.  We  must  bring  our  high  technology  capabilities  to  bear  in  supporting 
low  technology  host  nation  capabilities.  The  key  is  to  focus  these  host  nation 
capabilities  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  in  preparation  for  a  specific 
operation.  We  want  to  fuse  the  information  from  all  of  our  available 
reconnaissance  systems  to  give  the  host  nation  forces  the  best  available 
info.*  lation  on  their  targets.  But,  it  must  be  timely  and  accurate.  We  have 
established  counterdrug  tactical  analysis  teams  (TATs)  in  all  of  the  key  countries 
to  do  this  type  of  analytical  work.  They  have  built  a  reputation  for  producing 
quality  work.  They  represent  a  small  investment,  usually  2-4  service  personnel. 
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but  ambassadors  and  country  teams  comment  that  without  them,  programs  would 
be  far  less  effective. 

As  with  intelligence,  detection  and  monitoring  is  an  area  which  affords  us  the 
opportunity  to  bring  significant  capabilities  to  the  fight.  Since  the  end  of  FY89, 
we  have  stepped  up  the  time  flown  by  DoD  airborne  platforms,  such  as  the  E-3 
AW  ACS,  and  deployed  temporary  ground  based  mobile  radars  (GBRs)  to  key 
areas.    I  am  very  pleased  with  the  Customs  P-3  and  Citations  ~  they  are  truly  the 
workhorses  in  this  fight.  We  are  well  into  fielding  the  Caribbean  Basin  Radar 
Network  (CBRN).  Tied  into  both  the  Southern  Region  Operations  Center 
(SROC)  in  Panama  and  JTF4  in  Key  West,  CBRN  will  be  an  essential  piece  of  our 
surveillance  capability  for  drug  trafficking  aircraft  transiting  to  and  from  the 
United  States.  U.S.  detection  and  monitoring  support  has  been  instrumental  in 
increasing  our  understanding  of  the  air  patterns  of  the  drug  trafficking  network. 
As  this  database  expands,  we  will  be  able  to  get  out  in  front  of  the 
narcotrafficker  and  cut  off  his  means  of  distribution  from  the  theater. 

Despite  the  capabilities  we  bring  to  the  fight,  the  host  nation  actually  fights 
the  battles.  Our  security  assistance  efforts  provide  the  right  equipment  and 
focused  training  to  improve  their  ability  to  fight  the  narcotrafficker.  As  I 
mentioned,  there  was  little  in  the  way  of  host  nation  counterdrug  capability  in 
1989,  but  today  I  can  report  that  a  substantial  capability  exists  among  the  Andean 
Ridge  nations.  Host  nations  have  significantly  increased  numbers  of  police  forces 
specially  trained  in  countemarcotics  techniques  and  have  developed  aviation  units 
to  support  police  forces.  These  mobile  forces  can  now  respond  more  effectively 
to  our  intelligence  cueing.  Colombia  and  Bolivia  have  developed  counterdrug 
capabilities  within  their  armed  forces. 
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Further,  all  of  these  nations  have  added  capability  to  their  Air  Force  and  riverine 
operations,  to  include  Captain  of  the  Port  Programs.  Our  training  efforts  are  key 
to  this  increase  in  their  capabilities.  Our  International  Military  Education  and 
Training  (IMET)  efforts  also  contribute  to  this  increased  capability.  In  IMET  we 
have  focused  on  training  opportunities  that  enhance  professionalism  in  the 
militaries  of  the  region.   Results  of  these  efforts  are  reflected  in  greater 
commitment  by  the  militaries  of  the  region  to  the  principles  of  civilian  control 
through  democratically  elected  governments  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

Within  the  command  and  control  arena  we  have  significantly  improved  our 
capabilities  to  provide  timely  and  responsive  support  to  the  host  nations.  The 
Command  and  Management  System  (CMS),  expanding  from  the  Andean  Ridge, 
has  become  a  primary  means  of  transmitting  real-time  countemarcotics 
information  between  nodes  in  Washington,  SOUTHCOM,  the  embassies,  and 
forward  operating  bases.  It  provides  us  secure  voice  communications,  extensive 
data  capability,  and  high  quality  imagery.  CMS  has  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  achieving  agility  in  this  fight. 


REGIONAL  OPERATIONS 
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How  well  a  regional  approach  would  work  was  tested  through  a  progressive 
series  of  surge  operations.  Termed  Support  Justice,  these  operations  began  in  the 
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summer  of  1991.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  Support  Justice  IV,  a  multi- 
national effort  involving  the  countries  of  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Ecuador 
and  Bolivia.  This  effort  is  synchronizing  air,  land,  and  riverine  efforts,  with 
interagency  participation,  to  inflict  maximum  damage  on  the  narcotrafficking 
infrastructure.  We  are  establishing  the  conditions  to  sustain  the  fight 
operationally  and  transition  into  steady  state  regional  operations. 

USSOUTHCOM  support  to  this  transition  into  steady  state  regional  operations 
includes  the  deployment  of  ground-based  US  AF  radars  (both  active  and  Air 
National  Guard),  focused  E-3  and  intelligence  sorties,  and  2-3  man  connectivity 
and  planning  teams  located  throughout  the  operations  area.  Other  agencies,  such 
as  U.S.  Customs,  the  intelligence  agencies,  and  DEA,  have  also  committed 
resources  which  are  being  integrated  with  DoD  assets  and  host  nation  capabilities. 
Since  Support  Justice  IV  began  in  September  of  1992,  host  nations  have  requested 
extensions  of  the  oi)eration  and  a  maturing  of  host  nation  capabilities.    Host 
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nation  response  forces  are  becoming  more  agile  and  more  responsive  to  the 
intelligence  and  detection  and  monitoring  cueing  that  our  support  assets  provide. 
End-games  are  improving.  But  the  lack  of  some  key  capabilities,  most 
significantly  night  interception  and  tracker  aircraft,  have  limited  end-game 
successes. 

Support  Justice  support  operations  are  setting  the  conditions  for  long-term 
regional  success  in  the  Andean  Ridge.  There  has  been  progress.  Two  years  ago, 
no  aircraft  returning  to  Colombia  from  either  Peru,  the  Caribbean  or  the  Pacific 
were  forced  down.  During  Support  Justice  IV  over  40  such  aircraft  have  been 
seized  or  captured.  Not  only  have  43,000  kilos  of  cocaine,  with  a  street  value  of 
860  million  dollars,  been  seized,  but  more  importantly,  over  1900 
narcotraffickers  have  been  arrested.  Other  indications  of  progress  incclude: 
Colombia  has  conducted  combined  operations  along  its  borders  with  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela;  Ecuador  and  Peru  now  trade  liaison  officers  in  the  drug  fight  and 
have  reduced  forces  along  their  borders  for  the  first  time  in  50  years;  there  is 
unprecedented  cooperation  in  the  region  between  police  and  the  military;  four- 
thousand  Peruvian  troops  are  now  assigned  to  the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley;  human 
rights  training  is  being  taught  in  Peruvian  military  schools;  Bolivians  are 
working  jointly  with  Brazilians;  and  the  Argentines  have  expressed  interested  in  a 
regional  role.  While  all  this  cooperation  is  embryonic,  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
encourage  the  development  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Andean 
countries  and  promote  these  first  attempts  at  confidence  building  measures.  To 
do  so  promotes  regional  solutions  to  a  regional  threat  and  also  strengthens 
democratic  institutions. 

In  the  transit  countries  of  Central  America,  we  also  began  regional  support 
operations  this  past  year.  Operation  Support  Sovereignty,  a  Honduran  initiative, 
was  an  important  first  step.  We  provided  supporting  assets  in  accordance  with 
national  direction,  but  it  was  a  host  nation  operation.  It  highlighted  transiting 
routes,  provided  other  intelligence  information,  and  set  the  stage  for  future 
expanded  regional  efforts.   Most  importantly.  Support  Sovereignty  is  in  direct 
support  of  DEA's  Operation  Cadence  or  Central  America  regional  strategy. 
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We  now  have  the  connectivity  to  support  Operation  Cadence  once  it  expands  to 
other  nations.  Operation  Cadence  now  has  a  24  hour  reaction  capabiHty,  the  first 
such  capability  in  the  AOR.  Recently,  a  drug  summit  initiated  by  the  Central 
American  presidents,  was  held  in  Belize.  At  the  summit,  the  Central  American 
presidents  expressed  their  endorsement  of  a  regional  counterdmg  initiative  as 
part  of  a  collective  security  strategy.  This  simunit  is  clearly  a  demonstration  of 
growing  national  will  by  the  democracies  in  Central  America  and  we  need  to 
encourage  and  support  their  initiative. 

ASSESSMENT 

It  has  been  nearly  four  years  since  the  U.S.  Military  was  directed  to  get 
involved  in  the  drug  fight;  I  have  been  the  Commander  of  the  U.S.  Southern 
Command  for  almost  three  of  those  years.  In  that  time,  I  have  seen  our  efforts 
expand  and  wimessed  the  results  of  those  efforts.  Now  is  the  time  to  fine  tune 
our  counterdmg  strategy  based  on  lessons  learned  from  the  past.  Our  strategy 
must  have  clear  cut  goals  and  objectives  and  not  be  dominated  by  one  agency  or 
department.  U.S.  agencies  involved  must  complement  each  other,  and  to  be 
successful,  the  strategy  requires  a  long-term  commitment  to  both  supply  and 
demand  reduction,  at  the  source,  in  the  transit  nations,  and  at  home. 

Clearly  demand  reduction  in  the  United  States  must  be  our  top  priority  and 
the  allocation  of  resources  should  confirm  the  importance  of  the  demand- 
reduction  strategy.  But  supply  reduction  efforts  which  take  advantage  of 
increased  national  will  and  capability  of  the  host  nations  are  also  cmcial  to  the 
counterdmg  fight.  I  have  met  with  the  heads  of  state  of  these  nations  many  times 
and  I  am  convinced  of  their  dedication  and  determination.  They  are  committed 
to  the  counterdmg  effort.  In  each  country  there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in 
capability-forces  committed  to  the  effort,  how  they  are  equipped,  and  how 
they've  been  trained.  We  want  the  nations  to  reach  the  level  where  they  can 
sustain  the  counterdmg  effort  on  their  own,  and  they  are  well  on  their  way.  It  is 
in  our  interest  at  this  point  to  stay  engaged  and  I  appreciate  your  support  of  our 
efforts  in  the  region. 
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As  previously  mentioned,  the  effectiveness  of  our  engagement  in  Andean 
counterdrug  efforts  must  be  viewed  from  a  broader  perspective,  from  its 
contribution  to  strengthening  democracies  and  enhancing  regional  stability.  Our 
efforts  have  paid  great  dividends  in  this  regard.    The  nations  have  come  together 
to  confront  diis  threat  and  their  cooperation  has  created  a  new  spirit  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence.  For  example,  the  tensions  of  a  long-standing  border  dispute 
between  Peru  and  Ecuador  have  eased  because  of  their  cooperative  work  in 
Support  Justice.  Indeed,  the  Peruvians  have  withdrawn  from  the  border  area 
and,  as  a  result,  are  now  more  conunitted  to  the  counterdrug  efforts  in  the  Upper 
Huallaga  Valley.  Venezuela  and  Colombia  have  similarly  conducted  joint 
operations.  Peruvian,  Ecuadoran,  and  Colombian  haison  officers,  who  fly  on  our 
detection  and  monitoring  platforms,  cross  each  other's  borders  regularly  and 
routinely  view  each  other's  orders  of  battle.  This  is  unprecedented  in  the  region 
and  may  be  our  finest  achievement  from  the  counterdrug  fight.  This  regional 
approach  lays  the  foundation  for  regional  cooperation  in  a  variety  of  other 
efforts  —  economic,  social,  and  environmental.  There  are  unique  opportunities 
for  these  nations  to  find  collective  solutions  to  their  individual  problems,  based 
on  the  success  of  their  cooperative  experiences  in  the  counterdrug  effort.  Given 
the  growing  cooperation  between  these  nations,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
regional  organizations,  like  the  OAS,  can  take  on  greater,  more  substantive,  roles 
for  growth  and  stability  in  the  region. 

PROGRAMS  AND  RESOURCES 

There  are  several  programs  which  are  essential  to  execute  my  strategy  in  the 
AOR  and  for  which  I  seek  your  continued  strong  support. 

Intelligence  is  the  most  crucial  capability  for  executing  my  priority  efforts. 
Especially  in  the  counterdrug  fight,  intelligence  plays  an  absolutely  critical  role 
in  setting  the  conditions  for  success  by  host  nation  forces.  Within  that  arena,  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  C-130-based  intelligence  platforms  should  be  sustained  at  the 
current  level.  They  provide  unique  capabilities  particularly  suited  to  the 
USSOUTHCOM  environment.  Also,  the  Airborne  Reconnaissance  Low  (ARL) 
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program  will  provide,  for  the  first  time,  a  combined  imagery  and  SIGINT 
gathering  capability.  It  is  a  capability  tailored  for  USSOUTHCOM  counterdrug 
efforts  and  will  be  under  control  of  the  Command,  affording  us  a  highly 
responsive  capability.  Its  imagery  products  are  releasable  to  the  host  nation,  and 
this  will  provide  a  significant  advantage  in  targeting  the  drug  trafficking 
infrastructure. 

Rapid  and  timely  dissemination  of  the  collected  intelligence  is  also  a  critical 
requirement  and  the  fielding  of  the  Command  and  Management  System  (CMS)  is 
providing  us  the  primary  means  of  transmitting  real-time  counterdrug 
information.  Providing  secure  voice,  data,  and  imagery  capabilities  to  a  wide 
variety  of  users  in  the  AOR  and  in  CONUS,  the  CMS  has  proven  to  be  an 
exceptional  capability. 

These  programs  are  all  low-dollar  investment  programs  which  are  ideally 
suited  to  peacetime  engagement  operations. 

The  nations  of  the  region  operate  in  a  low-technology  environment-their 
needs  are  not  for  high-tech  hardware.  Much  of  our  excess  defense  articles  could 
be  used  productively  in  SOUTHCOM's  theater  of  operations. 

I  believe  my  needs  and  requirements  should  not  be  looked  at  in  isolation. 
SOUTHCOM  involvement  in  counterdrug  efforts  of  source  countries  is,  of 
course,  limited  to  a  support  role.  The  1992  National  Security  Strategy  recognizes 
the  Andean  Ridge  Region  continues  to  be  the  primary  source  of  cocaine 
consumed  in  the  U.S.  Narcotraffickers  do  not  respect  the  borders  of  sovereign 
nations,  therefore,  SOUTHCOM  is  assisting  in  the  coordination  of  regional  plans 
and  a  transition  to  continuous  (Steady  State)  operations.  Steady  State  operations 
are  part  of  a  total  national  and  international  multiagency  fight.  These  operations 
must  be  viewed  in  the  context  of  their  contribution  to  strengthening  democracies, 
enhancing  regional  stability  and  assisting  host  nations  in  defeating  the 
narcotrafficer.  The  means  to  this  end  are  State,  Justice,  Treasury,  Transportation 
and  Defense  Department  programs,  such  as  eradication,  interdiction,  alternative 
development,  economic  and  social  programs,  military  to  military  exchanges. 
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nation  building  and  security  assistance  like  FMF,  FMS  and  IMET.  They  include 
INM,  DEA,  Border  Patrol,  Customs  and  Coast  Guard  programs.  These  are  the 
tools  in  the  tool  box  and  we  cannot  build  the  desired  end  state  without  all  of  these 
tools. 

The  results  of  moderate  U.S.  engagement  include  stronger  democracies  and 
institutions  as  evidenced  by  recent  events  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Venezuela, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay.  Despite  problems,  militaries  and  dictators  did  not 
take  over.  Civilian  control  is  being  reinforced  and  respect  for  human  rights  is 
improving.  Host  Nation  will  and  capability  to  cooperate  regionally  are 
increasing;  regional  economic  cooperation  is  emerging  and  insurgencies  are 
losing;  and,  border  disputes  are  not  as  destabilizing.  These  are  the  opportunities 
of  moderate  steady  engagement. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  Central  and  South  America  is 
an  area  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  region  in  conflict  as  well 
as  transition.  It  is  our  southern  flank  with  whom  we  share  a  common  border  and 
common  values.  We  also  share  an  insidious  threat,  narcotrafficking,  which  is 
killing  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  --  North,  Central,  and  South.  But,  there  is 
great  optimism  in  the  southem  part  of  this  hemisphere.  Insurgencies  in  Central 
America  will  soon  be  eliminated.  There  is  expanding  regional  cooperation  and 
national  will  to  fight  the  drug  traffickers.  Respect  for  human  rights  continues  to 
improve.  There  is  growing  consensus  on  civilian  control  of  the  militaries.  The 
United  States'  continued  encouragement  of  die  progress  made  in  Central  and 
South  America  is  crucial  for  our  own  security.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  maintain 
the  constancy  of  that  commitment.  If  we  do,  democratic  institutions  will  be 
strengthened  and  true  mutual  trust  and  confidence  will  develop  between  ail 
nations.  And,  if  we  do,  peace,  freedom  and  prosperity  will  be  possible  for  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  And  in  so  doing,  we  wiU  dismpt  the  narcotrafficker 
who  is  causing  tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  in  our  country  and  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  for  health  care,  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
law  enforcement.  While  we  must  do  more  on  reducing  the  demand  for  drugs  in 
our  country--and  we  are--we  also  need  to  assist  our  allies  in  Central  and  South 
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America  in  attacking  these  criminals  at  the  source.  And  to  do  so  will  require,  as 
I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  statement,  one  team  focused  on  one  fight.  And  this 
committee  and  the  Congress  are  essential  members  of  the  team. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today.    On  behalf  of  all  of  the  men  and  women  under  my  command,  thank  you 
for  the  support  this  subcommittee  has  consistently  provided  our  Armed  Forces 
and  the  United  States  Southern  Command. 
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Mr.  Hensley.  And  with  that,  I  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  privi- 
lege to  appear  here  today. 

Mr.  Wankel.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  saying,  and  I  think  the 
table  will  support  this,  we  believe  the  OPBAT  operation  is  probably 
the  most  successful  linking  of  D&M  with  hand  off  enforcement  that 
we  have  had  to  date. 

Also,  I  will  send  you  some  information  from  our  records  which 
indicates  there  were  some  seizures  in  1992  of  5,000  pounds  or  so. 
I  will  provide  this  information  for  the  record. 

[The  information  follows:] 

OPBAT  Statistics,  fiscal  year  1992:  Cocaine  removals,  5.1  metric  tons;  vessels 
seized,  9;  and  arrests,  27. 

Note.— 5ince  its  inception  in  1982,  OPBAT  has  been  responsible  for  the  removal 
of  56.3  metric  tons  of  cocaine,  the  seizure  of  31  vessels  and  9  aircraft,  and  made 
811  arrests. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Please  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  correct  the  record. 

Mr.  Wankel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Smith,  you  get  the  last  word. 

Mr.  R.  Grant  Smith.  To  follow  up  on  your  first  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  concerning  coordination,  you  didn't  go  on  and  ask  the 
second  question  about  coordination  at  the  country  level.  At  the 
country  level,  the  American  Ambassador,  who  does  not  represent 
any  single  agency  but  is  the  President's  representative,  does  pro- 
vide effective  coordination. 

Mr.  Schumer.  I  am  aware. 

I  want  to  thank  everybody.  I  want  to  thank  my  staff,  Counsel 
Gabrielle  Gallegos,  who  worked  very  hard  on  this,  and  Minority 
Counsel  Lyle  Nirenberg;  and  our  intern,  Dylan  Tyson,  who  did  a 
great  job  here.  And  is  Rachel  Jacobson,  our  clerk,  still  here?  Thank 
you  very  much.  And,  finally,  our  stenographer,  I  always  like  to 
thank  you  folks  for  your  hard  work,  Pam  Garland,  and  before  her 
was  Joe  Strickland.  Thank  you  very  much. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  2:55  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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